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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor — 

Auto Workers Won’t See Money 
Gains, Will See Worse Conditions 

Many public officials and business people are raving over the 
recent contract that was negotiated by the U.A.W. and the auto 
companies. They point to the high rate of pay the union got for 
workers. Some, in teaching professions, say that now production 
workers’ salaries are as high as theirs, and they spent so much 
money and so many years in college to obtain their degrees. 

In discussing this with other production workers, one worker 
said, “I have news to tell them, automobile making in this country 
today is just as important to society as teaching. So why is it our 
wages should be second to their wages? Those in teaching and other 
professions could not last one day on these production lines in auto 
factories.” 

WORKING CONDITIONS THE SAME 

Another worker said we needed the higher pay and all that we 
got out of this last contract, but what we were yelling for first and 
foremost were working conditions in these shops. This would mean 
more to us than the money we are going to receive in the next three 
years as contract gains. With all the yelling by the labor leaders and 
promises of changes in our condition of work, with all the strikes 
that workers had prior to and during the contract bargaining, work- 
ing conditions remain the same, and some places worse than they 
were before the recent contract. 

Our union representatives in the shops are less effective than 
they were before the contract; workers will be speeded up to pro- 
duce more; and the companies will regain all the money they wit pay 
out in wages to workers. They will raise the prices of their cars, 
and the teachers and businessmen, as well as workers will buy 
them. 1 ■■■ 

FORCED OVERTIME IN CONTRACT 

The U.A.W. leaders also gave the company more rights over the 
workers. Our old contract stated that workers were forced to work 
overtime if the company notified the workers in time and posted 
the notice on bulletin boards. When it came to overtime in all 
previous years, this meant a worker had an extra hour or more; 
when it was less, the workers always refused the overtime. 

Since the new agreement, Chrysler scheduled a half-hour over- 
time. The majority of the workers in the department refused it and 
said they would punch out at the end of their regular eight hour 
shift. The committeeman and steward called in the local union 
officials. The president said that all workers would have to work the 
extra half-hour, or they would be fired. 

A worker yelled and said, “Man, this is forced labor, something 
we did not have in the old contract. Now you are saying that if the 
company wants five, ten or fifteen minutes more production we 
are forced to stay here and make it up. Many of us ride together to 
and from work, so it also means that many other workers that 
depend on others for a ride home will have to take a bus or stay 
here in this plant for 30 minutes. You say you represent us, but you 
are more concerned with this company’s production than the 
workers!” 

MONEY NOT ALL IMPORTANT 

Many professional people think all that is important to human 
life is money and more money. There is more to hufhan life than 
money. For working men and women, the conditions under which 
they must work is just as important. The pressure and intimidation 
that is forced upon them by management have caused many to 
quit their jobs and say, “To hell with this pay. Life means more to 
me than this.” 

What we need most is some control of our lives in this shop. 
We need to say something about how much a man produces. Now 
when we go home after a days work, we can do nothing else except 
fall into bed, to rest. 

The union leaders know that workers will never oppose the high- 
er wages and fringe benefits in the contract, some of which many 
workers never get. But in exchange for these wages and benefits, 
it means more sweat and blood coming from the production workers 
to compensate for what the companies pay out in wages. 

PUSH OLDER WORKERS OUT 

They are trying and hoping to get older workers out on early 
retirement. Then they can really drive the younger workers in the 
mad rush for production. The younger workers did not come up 
through the struggling days of the union, and in those struggling 
days the workers had some right to determine how much a man 
should produce. You would do a day’s work and when work was 
over you could go out visiting friends. 

Today you not only cannot go out visiting after work, but you 
get angry if friends come to visit you and sit too long, because you 
know that you must get to sleep to be able to get to the job the 
following day, all because those top union leaders have negotiated 
away all the rights workers had for a few dimes more pay and 
fringe benefits— -and as soon as they are announced, every com- 
modity goes up in price, and the few dimes are taken away. 

It is like the spinning wheel, when they say round and round 
it goes, where it stops nobody knows. If this mad rush for produc- 
tion is to stop, the production workers will have to put the brakes 
on it, with the help and support of all other workers. 


State of the Union Is the State 
of the War — and Its Opposition 

By O. Domanski 

The Johnson Administration delivered its true “state of the union message” to the 
nation the very first week of the new year when it indicted five men, including pedia- 
tician Dr. Benjamin Spock and chaplain of Yal-i University, Rev. William Coffin, Jr. — 
who, by no stretch of the imagination can be called “Communists,” “beatnicks” or “ex- 
tremists” — for “conspiring to counsel young men to violate the draft laws.” The mes- 
sage was clear: the state of the union is the state of the war, and the Administration has 

no intentions of ending it. 



Czech Student Protest Exposes 
Hypocrisy of State Rulers 

-PRAGUE, Czechoslovakia — Late in the evening of 
Oct. 31, between 1,500-2,000 students went demonstrating 
near the Prague royal castle of Hradcany in which high 
above the town the president (and Communist Party first 
secretary in one person) now lives. Turning along the 
castle through the narrow streets down towards the old 
city, the demonstrators were savagely attacked by police, 
afoot and in cars. Dozens of students — boys and girls — 
were wounded and several of them arrested. As the stu- 
dents testify, police forced the arrested to sign confessions 
that the demonstration had had political aims — although 
this was not so. - 


In fact, the students, all of them 
living in a dormitory area near 
the castle on one of the hills over- 
looking the city, had been driven 
mad by the situation they were 
experiencing. For many months, 
the supply of electricity and heat 
had been extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. In the last weeks, it failed 
regularly several times a week. 

COLD AND SICK 
Most of the students had been 
studying at Prague Technical Col- 
lege — yet they had not been able 
to pursue their studies and 
froze. Also, the faulty supply 
had been partly responsible for 
the canteen (student cafeteria) 
causing diarrhea, since many ap- 
pliances had not worked- 
At nine that evening, light once 
again had failed — and students 
rose. With burning candles, they 
marched shouting We Want 
Light! We want to study! 

The march was entirely peace- 
ful, turned bloody, however, when 
the police attacked the marchers 
with clubs. 

SILENT PRESS 
The Czechoslovak press silenc- 
ed the affair, though both the 
scale of the demonstration and 
the number of . wounded are 
unique in the history of post-war 
Czechoslovakia. 

Representatives of the faculty 
of philosophy of the Charles Uni- 


versity called on the Minister of 
Interior to resign. Similar posi- 
tions were taken by members of 
other faculties and colleges and 
even most of the party cells there 
professed their solidarity with the 
afflicted colleagues. 

Czechoslovak authorities pro- 
claim at any opportunity their 
belief in the necessity of a scien- 
tific and technological revolution 
being the main condition of com- 
munism as the age of plenty. In 
their opinion the first step to- 
wards this revolution should be 
higher qualification of manpower, 
higher standard of learning, sci- 
ence in every corner of life. 
RADICAL STUDENTS 

At the same time, however, 
these same authorities — of both 
party and state — fear the stud- 
ents because of their alleged radi- 
calism, of their — underground at 
least — opposition to the present 
regime that stiffens any sign of 
intellectual or political dissent. 

Students in Czechoslovakia — 
as in any other country — are a 
favorite scapegoat for the ruling 
party. 

Among much talk about “ex- 
tending socialist democracy” and 
preparations for next year’s elec- 
tions getting in full swing, the 
blood and wounds of the students’ 
demonstration unveiled the ac- 
tual, brutal face of the Czechoslo- 
vak “power elite”. 


It is no accident that the move 
against anti-war fighters at home 
was followed by a move further 
to expand the Vietnam war. Thus, 
LBJ sent Chester Bowles to Cam- 
bodia to try to push that neutral 
country into the war by forcing 
Prince Sihanouk to permit “hot 
pursuit” of those who seek refuge 
from the barbaric war America 
is waging in a land not its own. 

At the same time, the unctuous 
Dean Rusk once again revealed 
the hypocrisy of all the talk about 
“wanting peace” by claiming that 
he cannot say what his attitude 
is to the Hanoi radio’s contention 
that it “will hold talks with the 
U.S.” once the bombing stops, un- 
til he finds out what Hanoi really 
“means”. 

It seems clear that the Admin- 
istration does not want peace at 
any price, and is in Southeast 
Asia to stay, one way or the 
other. 

POINT, COUNTER POINT 

As ag aYirst the double-talk 
where peace is concerned, LBJ 
was his most hawkish self when 
he addressed the AFL-CIO con- 
vention in December. He had no 
small help in this from George 
Meany and his bureaucratic co- 
horts who created the platform 
for him. It is, indeed, the shame, 
of organized labor that this was 
so, but nothing could be further 
from the truth than to identify 
the labor bureaucracy with the 
rank-and-file. 

Those delegates were not, in 
any way, representative of the 
ranks. The most recent Gallup 
poll, for example, has shown that 
union members across the nation 
are as closely divided on the ques- 
tion of the war as is the nation as 
a whole. 

Meany’s attack on a Chicago 
meeting of trade unionists (in- 
cluding everyone from the UAW’s 
Emil Mazey to officials of the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
and the Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters) as having been “planned in 
Hanoi”, when they appealed for 
a discussion on the war within the 
union movement, shows the des- 
peration of his efforts to stifle the 
mounting opposition in the labor 
movement. 

But while the AFL-CIO lead- 
ership is preparing all-out support 
for the re-election of President 
Johnson, they know that a large 
number of rank-and-file workers 
may register their protest in the 
voting booths this November. 

OPPOSITION MOUNTS 

How widespread is the anti-war 
feeling throughout the land can 
be seen in the fact that the 1968 
elections are crystallizing the 
opposition in both major parties 
in an effort to win voters. Thus, 
an opportunist like Gov. Romney, 
now that he is a presidential 
hopeful, feels compelled to claim 
he had been “brain-washed” when 
he seemed to be for the Vietnam 
war. 

Much more significant, of 
course, of the real opposition to 
the war is the appearance of the 
Peace and Freedom Party, which 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


Who Are the Law Breakers? 


Let’s face the truth about peo- 
ple breaking the law. Who do you 
think breaks the law most arid 
then, goes free in the end? 

So many whites think that black 
people should not notice this. But 
they do. This is why everything 
happened in the riot. / 

STILL INVESTIGATE 

White people think that nothing 
in the world could be worse than 
that the Negro destroyed their 
businesses. They can’t forget it 
and they are still investigating to 
see if the Negro was organized 
to get all of this done in five or 
six days. 

They feel it would take months 
and years to organize a big group 
of people to do something like 
that. At least that’s how long they 
feel it would take white people, 
and they’re supposed to have 
more ^ense than the Negro. 

Maybe now they can see that 
the Negro is going all out to 
think for himself. If he is doing to 
the white man what the white 
man has been doing to him, isn’t 
he just showing what “do unto 
others what you would have them 
do unto you” means? 

WHO STARTED? 

This government says that the 
crime rate will have to stop going 
up even if it takes guns and dogs 
to stop it. But they forgot who 
started all of these crimes in the 
beginning- 


They started the killing of the 
Negro; they started the burning 
of Negro churches, homes and 
children; the robbing and all this 
gang fighting. But since Negroes 
have started to do the same thing 
back to them, they ask: What 
can we do to stop the Negro 
from burning up our cities and 
our businesses. 

But so many never give a 
thought to how bad they have 
been treating black people for 
these hundreds of years. They 
make the law and never use it 
to do anything about a white 
person killing, burning and robb- 
ing the black man. If they would 
have justice for all races of 
people there would be no violence 
today. 

KNOWS TRICKS 

But the Negro has learned all 
the tricks. The whites think that 
they are going to use guns and 
dogs to stop the black man and 
still let the Ku Klux Klan do as 
they please. 

No, those days are over. No 
white judge is going to tell the 
government to stop the Negro 
and let the whites continue doing 
as they please. No, that will not 
happen any longer. 

If they get the white back under 
control, you can bet youc life that 
the Negro will follow and obey 
the law just like the rest. If the 
white man obeys his law, the 
Negro will do the same- 


Joins Spock, Others, in Anti-War Sit-In 


New York, N.Y. — On Dec. 
5, 'I joined Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, the pediatrician and 
peace leader, Allan Ginz- 
burg, Connor Cruise O’Brien, 
Susan Sontag and about 300 
others in a symbolic attempt 
to close the Induction Cen- 
ter at Whitehall St. in New 
York City,. We were all ar- 
rested. About 3,000 picket- 
ers supported our protest 
outside. 

The action, which came on the 
Tuesday of End the Draft Week, 
was sponsored by a long list of 
N.Y. intellectual luminaries, in- 
cluding Dwight MacDonald, 
which read like a contributor’s 
list to the N.Y. Review of Books 
and was entitled “Resistance in 
Support.” It was designed as a 
purely symbolic act of solidarity 
with those of draft age who are 
actually refusing to fight in Viet- 
nam, to be performed by those 
who, like this writer, are over 
draft age. 

Our statements of complicity 
and arrests were to serve notice 
on the power structure that if 
they wanted to jail all these kids, 
they would have to jail some of 
their more prominent teachers, 
writers and philosophers too. 

I joined it for two reasons. One, 
because I felt it was a healthy 
sign that at least some respect- 
able adults were willing to break 
the law (however symbolically) 


Urges Stopping ‘C-0 Game’ 

In October 1966 I request- 
ed form SSS 150 — the CO 
(Conscientious Objector) 
form — and applied for “1-0” 
classification. In late Decem- 
ber I will know the answer of 
the Appeal Board to my appli- 
cation. 

More than a year of my life 
was spent playing the C-0 game 
with the establishment, and it 
appears that my “l-O” status will 
not be granted. If I am asked 
how others should proceed to 
personally combat the imperial- 
ist wars of the United States, I 
can say one thing for sure — my 
example should not be followed. 

NOTHING GOES 

I have worked for more than 
a year within the Selective Serv- 
ice law without any positive re- 
sult: I have not been recognized 
as a C.O.; I have not shaken the 
Selective Service System; I have 
not affected the war in Vietnam- 
From my experience, I now be- 
lieve that any participation in 


the Selective Service System 
should be refused. 

How can a man allow the pres- 
ent government of Hie U.S. -to 
judge him? If he had judged it 
and found it to be bankrupt and 
devoid of reason, how can he ex- 
pect just treatment from such 
a government? 

EXILE IN CANADA 

I will soon go into exile in 
Canada to continue the struggle 
for a new man in a new world. 
I will not go to prison in the 
U.S., because I do not see how 
to make the three to five years 
I would lose worth the price. I 
will become a Canadian citizen 
and continue to work for the 
j revolution which must come be- 
! fore I and my comrades can 
really be free. This is one man’s 
experience— others must choose 
their own paths. 

One lesson must be remem- 
bered: the goal must be the revo- 
lution— and revolution cannot be 
achived through cooperation with 
the existing order. 


A New Pamphlet 

The “Open Letter to the Party” 

A critique of the Polish Communist Party 
by Kuron and Modzelewski, 
expelled and jailed for their views 
Order From: 

International Socialism 
36 Gilden Road 
London, NW 3, England 
Price; 60c each 
(50c In bulk order) 


Paperback Edition Only $1.75 

(Also available in hardcover: $5.95} 

An International Symposium on 

SOCIALIST HUMANISM 

36 essays, edited by Erich Fromm 

Includes Leopold S. Senghor of Senegal, Raya Duna- 
yevskaya and Herbert Marcuse of the U. S„ Adam 
Schaff of Poland, Lucien Goldmann of France, I ring 
Fetscher of Germany, Karel Kosik of Czechoslovakia. 

Published by Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
Copies available from News & Letters 


‘Black Power’ 
in Blood from 
Smashed Head 

Madison, Wis. — Father 
Groppi spoke here to a pack- 
ed church. People were 
pounding (and I mean pound- 
ing) the door down to get in. 
A few times we couldn’t 
even hear him speak because 
the noise was so loud. 

He looked very ill when he got 
up to speak. I thought he would 
never finish, since he was losing 
his voice- But as he spoke, it 
seemed as if he became stronger 
and stronger. He began to shout 
at these good Christian people. 
Oh, it was magnificent. 
TEMPTATION 

He talked about the tempta- 
tion to change the tactics to vio- 
lence, since marching did not 
seem to be accomplishing any- 
thing. (A housing bill was passed, 
but it was no better than the 
state open-housing law, which 
means nothing.) 

He also talked about the church 
and civil rights. He said the 
church should be the most radi- 
cal civil rights group but it re- 
fused to face reality. Jesus Christ 
was probably the most radical 
person that ever lived, and if 
the church supported civil rights 
we wouldn’t have all the trouble 
we have now. But the church is 
afraid of offending fine white 
Christians. 

He told a story that really 
shook the audience up. Dick Greg- 
ory was arrested with a youth 
whose head had been smashed 
open. He was thrown in jail with 
no medical attention- You know 
what he did? With his blood he 
wrote “Black Power, Black Pow- 
er” on the walls of the jail. 

I went with a very middle class 
girl from the dorm. She felt 
everything Father Groppi said 
should be taken with a grain of 
salt and that he was not giving 
facts, but only appealing to the 
emotions. 

LOOK! 

What is wrong with these peo- 
ple? It is so easy to see these 
things happening all around. Why 
don’t people look? How can they 
let- beatings and tear gas happen 
when they see it right cm TV? 
How can they be so inhuman? 


over this miserable war and I 
was personally tired of just 
speaking and marching and being 
ignored. 

PREDAWN PROTEST 

We gathered at 5 a.m. That’s 
when they draft people. Four 
groups walked, one to each of the 
four doors of the Center. I was 
at the front door, where we were 
almost trampled to death by re- j 
porters trying to interview Dr. ! 
Spock while Spock, 6 foot 2 and j 
nearly 70, engaged in a friendly j 
hand-to-hand scuffle with T the j 
Tactical Police Force under; the 
personal command of Saiiford j 
Garelik, the Chief Inspector: 

For half an hour, it looked like 
we were not going to be allowed 
to approach the Center. There 
were 3,000 TPF cops, all 6-footers. 
Finally, we were let in, in groups 
of 10, to sit for 30 seconds before 
jovial officers, addressing most 
of the celebrities among us by 
name, then, they carted us off. 
ANOTHER FACE 

Meanwhile, at the back en- 
trance ,the police showed an- 
other face to a second group of 
demonstrators, led by Mrs. Grace 
Paley of the Greenwich Village 
Peace center and Connor Cruise 
O’Brien, former U.N. Ambassa- 
dor to the Congo, former Rector j 
of Ghana U., and current Albert j 
Schweizer Professor at N.Y.U . ' 

While all the reporters beseiged 
Dr. Spock out front, there was 
no one to watch the back. H|ere, 
police charged with horses and 
clubs and beat up the symbolic, 
middie-aged sit-inners in a sym- 
bolic show of what O’Brien called 
“moderate violence.” 

No one was killed. One skull 
was cracked. O’Brien was hos- 
pitalized, but not seriously 
injured. It lasted only a -few 
minutes. Then the polite treat- 
ment was applied. It was merely 
a reminder. What the 18th cen- 
tury called “a whiff of grape.” 
It may discourage future demon- 


strators who imagine they can 
still hold a symbolic sit-in with 
dignity. 

(Later in the week, plain- 
clothes finks, dressed as beat- 
niks, joined the mass -demonstra- 
tors to provoke violence. Obvi- 
ously, the cops want to encourage 
extremism, the better to isolate 
and crush the movement. But 
that is not my story). 

WIDE PUBLICITY 

In retrospect I’m glad I went. 
The afternoon paper came out 
while we were in the can, and 
we had a good press — much 
better than we expected. We also 
never expected 300 arrestees. By 
its own standards, the action was 
a success. 

Moreover, since the rest of End 
the Draft Week rather fizzled, it 
was doubly important. Perhaps 
it shows that we intellectuals 
should have the good sense to 
keep our symbolic actions sym- 
bolic, saving the adjective 
“mass” for the masses them- 
selves, who will perform what- 
ever “mass actions” they deem 
appropriate at the appropriate 
time and, I hope, with better 
success. 

Now that the N.Y. intellectual 
circle has put bodies and names 
on the line, I would like to ask 
about their minds. What about a 
serious attempt to rethink a so- 
ciety that can provide nothing 
more illuminating for its citizens 
to ponder than this Vietnam war, 
a war which is neither “incred- 
ible” nor accidental, but is this 
society’s truest expression? 

ANY TAKERS 

What about working out a new 
philosophy of freedom, in the 
tradition of Marx (who did all 
his “sitting” in the British Mu- 
seum but who was a revolution- 
ary) which we will need before 
symbolic actions become mass 
actions? The columns of this 
journal are open. Any takers? 

W. H. Hertz 
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MEXICAN REPORT 


New Revolutionary Labor Group Organized 


Mexico — A new labor 
union announced its forma- 
tion, apparently aimed at 
maintaining the “class strug- 
gle” principle. At least that 
is what they say. 

It is to be know as the Revolu- 
tionary Workers Federation 


69 minimum wage (a daily wage) 
at 45 pesos ($3.60 U.S.), and 
have expressed concern that it 
may be only 30 pesos ($2.40 U.S.) 
compared to the current 25 pesos 
$2 U.S.). 

Feliciano Sanchez Huerta, sec- 
retary-General of the Plastic 
Workers Union, said the normal 
needs of a family at current 


(COR— in Spanish), and the first pr } ces come to more than 35 

— 1C J „ „1 J S l i r 


manifesto declared it would seek 
to join, forces with other labor 
groups. 

STATE GOALS 

One of its main goals, it added, 
wil be recruiting labor organiza- 
tions not now members of. other 
federations or confederations. It 
also advocated more government 
intervention in the economy, and 
expansion of SONASUPO (a gov- 
ernment agency with a fleet of 
trucks to distribute food at low 
prices — generally basic food- 
stuffs, rice, beans, cereals, flour, 
soap — at 1 peso, or 8c U. S.) as 
a distributor of consumer goods 
at lower prices, a housing law to 
protect tenants, and an “end to 
discrimination against women 
workers.” 

The COR announced it will 
“oppose labor movements of an 
International nature that do not 
accept the basic principle of class 
straggle, support colonialism and 
accept the intervention of govern- 
ment into the internal affairs of 
another country.” 

LOW WAGES 

Labor unions in Mexico City 
are pressing hard to set the 1968- 


pesos a day. 

The Mexican equivalent of the 
American Manufacturers Associa- 
tion announced today “More pro- 
duction with the same amount of 
labor should be the goal of a de- 
veloping economy.” 

• 

An 18 year old worker 
tried to organize a union in 
his factory. When he didn’t 
return home one day his 
mother went to the factory 
to investigate. 

She learned that her son had 
had an argument with the em- 
ployers who took him out of the 
plant. District Attorney investiga- 
tors reported the body of the 
young worker had been found 
shortly after his killers strangled 
him and dumped the body in a 
shallow ravine near the Cuena : 
vaca highway. 

He had apparently been killed 
because he had been brewing 
trouble for the company and 
arousing the workers. 

• 

Railroad workers on Nov. 15 
attacked the union building to 


oust the Secretary-General. They 
fought for several hours. 

An election was coming up and 
the workers felt that the Secre- 
tary-General was misusing funds. 

The police were called to pro- 
tect the union leaders from the 
workers. The workers were jail- 
ed. 

• 

Mexico — Somewhat in- 
dignantly the Mexican Cham- 
ber of Deputies passed a res- 
olution that there are no race 
problems in Mexico. 

It says in part “the great mass 
of the indigenous population is 
incorporated into the national 
public life with equality of rights. 
It has not been necessary for any 
Mexican to place himself in de- 
fense of racial relations within 
Mexico.” This was the reaction 
when the Jamaican government 
requested nominees for the “Mar- 
cus Garvey Human Rights Prize.” 
SOME PROBLEMS 

It is true there are no race 
problems — except if you are poor 
and an Indian. On Nov. 22 fed- 
eral troops ousted 1,500 squatters 
who took control of a tract of 
land near Acapulco. 

Two weeks before, their leader 
Alfonso Cisners was shot down 
in an ambush by Federals. Now 
Acapulco is safe again for rich 
Mexicans and North Americans. 

Meanwhile more than one bil- 
lion pesos are being spent on the 
1968 Olympics. Half of this 
amount is going into physical in- 
stallations. 


OH THE LINE 

Auto Strikes Are Coming 

By John Allison 

At this very hour, conditions of work are such in all 
auto factories that I can tell you right now that there will 
be more local union strikes than you can shake a stick at. 
And if any auto worker didn’t know it before, he knows 
now that the contract is the big club that management uses 
to beat him to death with. 

•Yes indeed, things have changed drastically in the 
shops since the national and local supplementary agree- 
ments have been signed. And I’m sure that the conditions 
we have at the Chrysler Highland Park plant are the same 
as they are in Fords and GM| ~~ " ~ ~ 

For example, before the agree- ference to the company at all. It 
ments were signed, if local union never has, and it never will. 


Worker Sees No Way Out for 
Labor in Capitalist Parties 


Camden, N.J. — It’s a little 
early for the 1968 national 
elections, but this worker is 
already perplexed. Histori- 
cally — if our imagination and 
knowledge is anywhere cor- 
rect — the American eco- 
nomic-political stage should 
be entirely revolutionized. 

However, the fact is, the Amer- 
ican worker is still within the 
folds of the Liberal-Conservative 
political system of the capitalist 
class — and will be in the 1968 
elections. 

LABOR ACTION VOIDED 

At the end of World War II a 
newly formed group, the Political 
Action Committee, in some local- 
ities of the C.I.O., asserted some 
pressure within the Democratic 
Party to bring to the fore pro- 
gressive candidates and liberal 
legislation. 

However, even this token labor 
leadership and pioneering has 
given way to full support of what- 
ever President Johnson wants. 
And all independent action on the 
part of labor is voided and no 
doubt will be further silenced and 
subverted in the interest of John- 
son’s war effort. 

There is ever-growing knowl- 
edge that the actions taken by 
the President, in calling for the 
Great Society, the War on Pover- 
ty and Civil Rights are only 
words— like a parent does to a 
ehild who has fallen down and 
hurt himself— only a soothing ac- 
tion, words only, and no deeds. 

All this has thrown the liberals 
at loose ends. It seems that the 
truth is dawning upon them. The 
truth that the last Democratic 
Convention, which seemingly was 
continuing the Roosevelt tradi- 
tion, was instead captured by the 
very same people who would have 
been delighted with Mr. Gold- 
water. 

HEADS OR TAILS— WE LOST 

As we look back, we were 
fooled. We thought we were vot- 
ing for the lesser of two evils, 
that we were supporting the lib- 
eral progressive vs. the conserva- 


tive reactionary within the capi- 
talist economy— political democ- 
racy. But now it seems that some 
forces had “heads I win with 
Goldwater, tails you lose with 
Johnson.” 

What seems to trouble some of 
our liberal intellectuals now is: 
Can we find a room for ourselves 
within the Democratic Party? 
Thus there are now voices calling 
for the independent Peace Party 
— although for this election they 
could not get on the ballots in 
many states. 

Their only value would be to 
raise the question of peace on the 
political spectrum in some locali- 
ties— most likely without going 
into any full-depth study of our 
foreign policy. Such a study has 
been political taboo with the 
American political parties for the 
past three of four national elec- 
tions. 

Also, it now appears that there 
may be some division among the 
Northern Democrats as I cannot 
see any Southerner going along 
with a citizens movement for a 
Kennedy-Fulbright Ticket. 
REFORM OR REVOLUTION? 

As a worker I think we have to 
come to realize in our everyday 
life that we may get some re- 
forms from liberals in' govern- 
ment, but what we get is sudden- 
ly lost. The Wagner Act, Social 
Security, etc. are erroded by in- 
flation and our real economic 
problems will not be solved, short 
of a revolutionary economic 
change in our daily lives. 

If we consider the whole world 
picture of our times, we see that 
it is a time that should bring 
about the vast political-economic 
change of the ages. There is no 
vital difference between the poli- 
tical leadership of the U.S. under 
Johnson or Kennedy or men from 
the other political camp. 

I realize I have not mentioned 
Mr. Wallace, ^hnd what his entry 
could mean and do. My only 
question is: what can the radical 
or liberal do — or where does he 
see a room in the coming 1968 
elections? 


Auto Workers Eye 
Grievances After 
Contract Signing 

DETROIT, MICH. — A General 
Motors worker reports that not 
only are working conditions the 
same or worse under the new 
contract, but the attitudes of the 
foremen are worse. Some GM 
workers were asking about their 
retroactive pay, which Chrysler 
workers received from the date 
of the expiration of the contract 
in October, 1967, and which they 
are entitled to also. 

The GM foreman yelled and 
said to the workers, “You may 
never get it. If you do it, it won’t 
be until after all local grievances 
are solved, and I do not think the 
union and the company will ever 
solve all of them. So instead of 
worrying about back pay, do 
mofe worrying about getting out 
more production! ” 

The foreman may know what 
he's talking about, because at 
just one Fisher body plant in 
Flint, there are 3,000 workers — 
and 2,700 unsettled grievances. 
And in the nation, there are at 
least 20,000 unsettled GM griev- 
ances- 


FROM A WOBBLY 

Fellow workers, we have got 
a lot of politicians and not 
much unionism. The union 
leaders want the governments 
to do everything for them so 
they will not have to do any- 
thing. 

These fakers sign contracts 
from one year to 10 years. So 
these unions are getting good 
to the boss. And the wages are 
the same. 

In most places the women do 
not get as mueh as the men 
working on the same job. But 
business is business with these 
fakers. 

I have talked I.W.W. to a lot 
of them, about the one big 
union. Well, it will have to 
come in time, even if not now. 

302220 
Vancouver, B.C. 


officials called on any Interna- 
tional Union or top management 
representatives to come in on a 
problem that couldn’t be solved, 
they’d be there at any time of day 
or night. But try to get hold of 
them now, and they’re all deaf, 
dumb and blind. Just forget it. 
MANY CHANGES 

Before the contract was signed, 
if a worker was held up a few 
minutes and came to work a little 
late, nothing was said. Now, if 
he’s a minute late, he’s sent back 
home and given the day off and 
written up by his foreman. 

Before, the company was hir- 
ing practically everyone off of the 
street who came in looking for a 
job, and not one worker was laid 
off.’ Now, in just the few weeks 
since we’ve been under the con- 
tract, at least a dozen workers 
have been fired. This firing is so 
bad and the workers have been 
raising so much hell with the 
local union officials to do some- 
thing, and do something fast, that 
the officials have tried to set 
meetings with management to try 
to discuss this issue. 

So far, management has refus 
ed to meet with local officials on 
this score. It looks like we’re go 
ing to be taking a strike vote to 
force the company to take anoth- 
er look at how we’re being 
treated. 

In another area, the one in- 
volving supplemental agreements, 
there is a great deal of anger de- 
veloping on the part of the work- 
ers. Many things of practical con- 
cern to workers have not been 
done by management — and man- 
agement agreed to do them in 
the supplemental agreements. 
Where it comes to those things 
the union officers agreed to in 
the horse trading between the 
local union and management, 
management insisted immediately 
that the union live up to its end 
of the bargain. But if anything is 
mentioned about what the com- 
pany agreed to and hasn’t done 
yet (and maybe won’t ever do), 
the company says it takes time. 
It always takes time in anything 
as far as the company is concern 
ed, and their time is forever if 
they have their way. 

DENY RELIEF TIME 

Maybe one illustration will help 
clear up what is going on and 
what the rank-and-file workers.; 
are up against. In Plant No. 6 
there is a torque converter line. 
It is what is called a continuous 
line, and meets all of the condi- 
tions set forth in the national 
agreement for the workers on this 
line to qualify for the new 10 
minutes of relief time negotiated 
in the contract between Reuther 
and Chrysler. 

However, the corporation says 
the workers on this line are not 
entitled to this relief time — be- 
cause the production is set for 
workers to get the production out 
in an eight hour period. The thing 
about this is that if this was the 
rule, no worker in any plant 
would ever get a second of relief 
time. So far as the company is 
concerned, it always sets produc- 
tion standards it thinks should be 
gotten out in an eight hour per- 
iod. 


It is always true that the com- 
pany is always looking at ways 
to create dissention between the 
workers and the union, and man- 
agement at Chrysler Highland 
Park has put in a new wrinkle 
on this one. It has checked off 
initiation dues from the pay- 
checks of workers who have been 
working at the plant for many 
years. 

The workers involved are na- 
turally angry. They paid their 
initiation dues to the union many 
years ago, and naturally raise 
hell with the union officials for 
having this money — money they 
have earned from hard labor and 
that they need — checked off of 
their pay. 

WORKER IS DIRT 

These workers will get their 
money back, of course. But only 
in time, that same old time that 
it takes everything where the 
company is concerned. And in the 
meantime, the worker stews and 
does without the use of the money 
that he needs for keeping his fam- 
ily going. If it takes one, two or 
three weeks for the company to 
get around to straightening things 
out, so what? They could care 
less. 

In the meantime, however, the 
worker is getting madder and 
madder and he is right to be so. 
What this shows is just exactly 
what the company tries to pound 
into every worker’s head: that the 
worker is dirt, that he doesn’t 
amount to a hill of beans so far 
as the company is concerned. And 
if the company wants to incon- 
venience the worker, he just has 
to take it and shut up about it. 

But just have the worker try to 
inconvenience the company for 
anything — and I mean anything, 
big, little or in-between — and you 
will see how quick they will be 
down on that worker’s neck, 
WHERE’S CONTRACT 

To really show how fouled up 
things really are in the situation 
we face on. the line, nobody ex- 
cept management has a copy of 
the complete contract. Commit- 
teemen have a partial contract, 
but stewards don’t even have 
that, and the stewards are the 
ones who need the contract more 
than anyone else! 

Look at it: the steward is the 
one who is first involved In the 
grievance procedure. He is at the 
point of production with the other 
workers In his jurisdiction, and 
when a grievance comes up, he is 
the one who is contacted. But If 
he doesn't know what’s in the con- 
tract, how can he possibly know 
what he can and what he can’t 
do? He obviously can’t do any- 
thing. 

Now I’ve heard of ridiculous 
situations in the shop, and prac- 
tically every worker knows plenty ' 
of them too. But can you think of 
anything as bad as this. The In- * 
ternational says there has been 
a holdup in getting the contract 
printed and that’s why we don’t J 
have them for everyone who 
needs them. But in the meantime, 
the management and foremen are 
getting away with murder insofar 
as the workers are concerned. 

These are among the thousands 
of daily reasons why you can ex- 
pect plenty of authorized and 
wildcat strikes in auto. It’s the 


The fact that a worker would j same thing for workers this year 
have to kill himself to keep up! as it is every year: working con- 
with what the company considers j ditions are more important than 
production doesn’t make any dif- 1, anything else. 
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EDITORIAL 

Devaluation: Pound or Workers? 

BY HARRY McSHANE 
Glasgow, Scotland 

“Prices are bound to go up to some extent as a 
result of devaluation. If incomes went up by the same 
amount we would rapidly lose the advantage of 
devaluation. 

“The benefits of sacrifice now will be great in the 
near future. Economic expansion will begin to increase 
next year.’’ 

Mr. Gordon Walker, Secretary of Education 
and Science, 11th December, 1967. 

“The potential advantages of devaluation will be 
lost if wages costs rise, so success also turns on the 
patience with which hardship in the form of higher ' 
prices and taxation, and of postponements of public 
sector programmes are tolerated.” 

Sir Leslie O’Brien, governor of the Bank 
of England, 11th December, 1967. 

There never was a time when Britain’s Parliament contained 
so many slick economists. They knew all the answers during their 
election campaigns, but they became dumb-struck when brought 
face to face with the reality of Britain’s position in the capitalist 
world. If embarrassed by having to vote for devaluation, that is 
nothing to the embarrassment that lies in front of them. The pound 
has been devalued, and a further devaluation is predicted, but such 
steps can only be “successful” if the producers of wealth are ready 
and willing to tighten their belts. 

ARMS CUT RIDICULOUS 

Devaluation is a logical step for those to take who aim at pre- 
serving the capitalist system at all costs, but what are we to think 
of the “Lefts” in Parliament who voted for it? It cannot be that 
they were fooled by the farcical and fraudulent statement about a 
coming cut in arms expenditure. This is said to amount to 100 
million pounds, but when examined it comes to little more than 
half that figure, out of a total of 2 billion pounds. The arms cut 
accepted by the “Lefts” is so ridiculous that, out of sheer necessity, 
further cuts will be introduced. 

Hand in hand with devaluation the government has borrowed 
a large sum of money from the International Monetary Fund, but in 
doing so has ceded something of its sovereignty to its creditors. 
A tough budget is expected in the spring, but before then, in Febru- 
ary to be exact, the government will require to report progress to 
the creditors. The conditions attached to the loan were kept a secret 
until after the vote in the House of Commons on devaluation. It was 
then that some of the “Lefts” made a gesture of opposition. 

The conditions were outlined in the “Letter of Intent” sent 
to the director of the International Monetary Fund. The budget de- 
ficit is to be reduced, within the year, to one billion pounds instead 
of Britain’s original suggestion of 1.4 billion. The conditions contain 
decisions about the balance of payments, an increased circulation 
of money not to be allowed, the special tax rebate to exporting indus- 
tries to be brought to an end in March, and a number of other 
conditions. , »- : 

HARDER WORK, HIGHER PRICES 

Devaluation will work miracles — so we are told — if the workers 
of Britain pay higher prices for food, work harder and don’t ask for 
rises in wages. In other words, the workers of Britain must scrap 
their Traditional readiness to oppose all attempts to lower their 
living standards. That is something that cannot happen even if the 
British T.U.C. gives its bjessing to such a policy a thousand times 
over. The acceptance of such a policy by the workers would" be 
a betrayal of everything the working class movement has stood for 
since its inception. 

It is possible that the Labour and Tory parties will now come 
closer together in face of the economic crisis. The hope is that the 
workers will support their policy by under-cutting the workers of 
other countries. Many suggestions have been made by the economists, 
but the one that matters in the eyes of all is that the workers in 
the factories must tighten their belts. That would be a real miracle, 
but it will not happen. 

While the financial experts are discussing reserve currencies, 
the role of gold, and many similar questions, we should start thinking 
about the lack of an international movement to prevent the workers 
of one country being used against the workers of another country. 
We can then go forward to the society in which the fate of the 
workers will not be decided by either industrial or financial mag- 
nates. f •; 

The role of the leaders in this situation gives emphasis to the 
need for the workers to emancipate themselves. Until they do 
they will be made to carry the burden in every crisis. They can, 
of course, resist. They will do just that in Britain. 
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THE MIDDLE-EAST 

Now that the Russian fleet 
is also in the Mediterranean 
with the American 6th Fleet — 
and things look even more 
dangerous in the Middle East 
than they did back in June — 
I decided to go back and re- 
read Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
Political Letter on the “Arab- 
Israeli Collision.”- I was 
amazed at how much more it 
meant to me now, even though 
I had been very much im- 
pressed with it at the time it 
was written, before the June 
war was even over. 

I really believe that you 
were the only ones who ana- 
lyzed the Arab-Israeli conflict 
in a genuinely world context. 
I was particularly struck with 
such statements as: “Arab 
socialism . . . becomes only a 
pawn in the struggle between 
U.S. and Russia for world 
domination.” And your warn- 
ing to the anti-war movement 
that “what must concern us is 
that the movement is not 
drawn into taking ‘the pro- 
gressive cause’ and thus fails 
to reveal the 1 global struggle 
and "both sides’ . compulsion 
toward a nuclear Gottada- 
merung.” 

Would it be too late for me 
to order a small bundle of the 
- letters? I feel impelled to 
make my friends read it now. 

Anti-warrior 
Berkeley, California 
* * * 

Editor’s Note: We still have 
copies on hand, at 25c a copy 
or bundles of five for $1. 

• 

WAR AND ANTI-WAR 

Clifton Thurley Haywood, a 
24-year-old Afro-American, has 
recently received the heaviest 
sentence meted out to a draft 
refuser since World War I. 
The judge is Frank Scarlett 
of Brunswick, Georgia. 

Haywood’s religious convic- 
tion as a Muslim forbade him 
to serve in the military. Judge 
Scarlett sentenced him to two 
consecutive maximum sen- 
tences, meaning 10 years be- 
hind bars and $20,000 fine for 
a poor man to pay! This de-. 
spite Haywood’s breaking 
down and saying he would be 
willing to go into the military. 

Only judge Scarlett can 
change the sentence. Please 
write to him asking him to 
have mercy and shorten, dras- 
tically, this outrageous sen- 
tence. 

Student 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

I have heard it said that 
Negroes have not joined the 
anti-war movement in any 
great numbers, and I guess 
that is true, if you mean they 
have not been participating in 
the demonstrations and 
marches. But I can vouch for 
the fact that the majority of 
the Negroes in the shop and 
the black community are op- 
posed to the war. I would say 
that at least 80% of the older 
■ workers in my shop — and I 
think 100% of the younger 
workers — speak against it. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Did you hear that Bob Hope 
complained after his annual 
patriotic Christmas trip to 
Vietnam that the troops didn’t 
laugh at his best jokes. Those 
were his digs against the anti- 
war demonstrators. 

One of his co-workere was 
quoted as complaining: “You’d 


think jibes at demonstrators 
and draft-card burners would 
get big yuks, but they didn’t 
from the Marines at Danang.” 

Reader 

, Los Angeles 

* * * 

Our Committee is sending 
nearly one thousand copies 
of this letter to Tittle maga- 
zines,’ ‘underground papers,’ 
peace groups, and draft re- 
sisters’ committees in the 
United States. Our single: pur- 
pose for doing so is to com- 
municate to young Americans 
that there is a real alternative 
to the draft. 

Our Toronto and, Hamilton 
programmes are ambitipus. 
Our main purpose is to supply 
legal aid and information and 
psychological support to draft 
age Americans who have 
made the decision to immi- 
grate to Canada. We can 
house and feed immigrants. 
We can help them find jobs 
and in some cases we can 
help finance their expenses. 

Write for information to: 

The Southern Ontario Com- 
mittee on War Immigrants 
c/o Jim Cairns 
1 Mountain Ave., 

Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 
or 

The Toronto Anti-Draft 

Programme 

2279 Yonge Street North 
No. 1 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

* * * 

While I well understand the 
feelings of those youth who 
are escaping to Canada rather 
than either going to fight in 
Vietnam or giving up several 
of the most important years of 
their lives in jail — I really feel 
that those with deep revolu- 
tionary convictions should stay 
here to fight it out, even if it 
means going to jail. 

I was very much impressed 
with Dr. Spock’s statement 
that five years of his life (he 
is 64) is little compared to five 
years sacrificed by a youth for 
his beliefs. But I was, even 
more impressed with what 
Fred Brooks said when he was 
arrested for refusing to sub- 
mit to induction. When asked 
what he would do if convicted 
Brooks said he would spend 
his time organizing the in- 
mates of the prison. “You can 
organize in jail as well as you 
can out,” he said. “They’ll be 
getting out some day.” 

Activist 

Detroit 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: Fred Brooks, 
22, is the leader of Nashville’s 
Liberation School, which was 
cut off from OEO funds after 
a local police official told a 
senate committee in Washing- 
ton that it was “teaching 
hatered of whites.” Brooks 
subsequently discovered that 
he had been dismissed from 
Tennessee State A & I Uni- 
versity for “gross disrespect” 
to university officials, when he 
was immediately reclassified 
1-A by his draft board. He has 
filed a civil suit against the 
draft board because their 
membership is predominantly 
white, as well as a suit seeking 
re-instatement at the univer- 
sity, where he was in his sen- 
ior year. 

* * * 

On Feb. 15 the Women’s 
League for Peace will hold 
an Anti-Vietnam War march 
in Washington, D.C. In April, 
Rev. King will lead a March 
on Washington, D.C. encom- 
passing the anti-war movement 
and Civil Rights. 

The sentiment for peace! and 


freedom is evident, yet the 
Administration continues ac- 
celerating its inhuman im- 
perialistic efforts of conquest. 

The year 1968 may be the 
year that will bring either to- 
tal annihilation or complete 
social revolution. A status quo 
existence cannot be tolerated 
much longer. Time and the 
masses will give the final an- 
swer. 

Working Mother 
Detroit 


I. F. Stone must think he’s 
pretty profound. He’s come up 
with the idea that the Jews 
should spread out through the 
world to be Witnesses to man- 
kind. 

Actually all it is is some 
weird sort of chauvinism, a 
new edition of the “chosen 
people” concept. The Gentiles 
have given us so much trouble 
about that concept for so long 
that I don’t see why he’s so 
interested in reviving it. 

The Jewish people did not 
appoint Stone to assign them a 
special mission. Nor did the 
non-Jews come begging us to 
play such a role. And if they 
had, we’d be damn fools to 
accept. 

'As far as I’m concerned, the 
Jew should be accepted as a 
man, the Jewess as a woman, 
and the Jewish nation as a 
human nation. 

Jewish Youth 
Philadelphia 


Black Christmas was a suc- 
cess. It seems that sales were 
down at least 30 percent in 
Milwaukee. Christmas was not 
celebrated in the inner core. 
No shopping was done down- 
town. 

The homes that showed 
Christmas decorations had 
windows broken and trees 
wrecked. They tried to blame 
it on the Commandos but any- 
one who knows their code, 
knows that they were not re- 
sponsible. 

The Deacons for Defense 
(they have no charter with the 
national organizations) and a 
white group said that they 
were going to fight against the 
“fear instilled in the black peo- 
ple by the Milwaukee NAACP 
Council.” They paraded down 
Wisconsin Ave. with white 
armbands that had Merry 
Christmas written on them, to 
protect shoppers if somebody 
tried to stop them from shop- 
ping. 

I don’t know how effective 
they were, but I believe that 
most of the black people ad- 
hered to Black Christmas 
without fear or intimidation. 
Student 
Wisconsin 

* * * 

Some white people’ think that 
because they learned to read 
and write before the Negro had 
a chance, they should still be 
leaders over the black race. 
A white woman I know told 
me one day that it didn’t seem 
to matter how good a Negro 
was at anything; the whites 
hated to give him a chance 
because they didn’t want to 
think that a Negro could come 
from so far behind and catch 
up with the whites. 

It seems as though some 
whites would rather be killed 
by a white person living by 
him than to live a block from 


I. F. STONE 
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a Negro. At least, that’s what’s 
been happening. 

Just look at the bank rob- 
beries in the all white areas, 
and the killing of the police 
that are guarding the far-away 
all-white banks. When will 
they see that the whites are 
doing more dirt to themselves 
than the blacks have ever done 
to them? 

Negro Mother 
Detroit 

* * * 

Are the Negroes organized, 
or are they unorganized? I 
think it would be better if the 
Negro could be organized for 
then they could know better 
what to do. They could try and 
get their fellow workers, white 
workers, with them. 

I know it is a hard job to 
organize the workers. I think 
we have too many unions and 
too many leaders. If the work- 
ers would try and run their 
own union I think they would 
be better off. 

Old Wobbly 
Vancouver, B.C. 


DEVALUATION 

• In July of last year, Wilson 
raised taxes and froze wages 
and prices, in a massive “au- 
sterity program”, taking steps 
he claimed “have not been 
taken by any democratic gov- 
ernment in the world.” This 
involuntary tightening of the 
workers’ belts not only failed 
to solve the problems, it 
helped push the unemploy- 
ment up, and slow Britain’s 
industrial growth to its pres- 
ent pitiful 1.5%. 

The talk now is about the 
need for British management 
to “modernize” production 
and get “labor productivity” 
up. The attacks on the “Eng- 
lish break for tea” that have 
been going on for years will be 
small potatoes compared to 
the drive for speed-up in the 
form of the all-out introduc- 
tion of Automation that is now 
in store for the British work- 
ers. The American workers 
could tell them plenty! 

Reader 

Detroit 

* * * 

What is there to say about 
devaluation? The night of the 
announcement, 10 Downing 
was thick with picketers, but 
not as many as the anti-war 
count! 0 

Poor Mr. Wilson — he re- 
mained inside ' for over 24 
hours. And in the midst of all 
the commotion and the serious 
protests, in popped several 
DAR types, charity workers, 
etc. — for tea! 

Everyone stops for tea here, 
regardless of what happens. 
But the U.S. factories here 
don’t go for the tradition. It 
cuts down on production. 

American in 
London 

* * * 

Some contend that Wilson 
has no philosophy and lives 
from day to day. On return- 
ing from Russia, before Khrus- 
chev was removed, he said 
that Khrushchev, like himself, 
was not greatly concerned 
about theory. 

He has boasted about giving 
up the reading of Capital after 
going through three pages. 
His closest Cabinet colleagues 
are in the same boat. 

Like every prime minister 
who went before him, he is 
only concerned about preserv- 
ing the present social order. 

H.M. 

Scotland 


The politicians are really 
devalued. This has helped the 
narrow Scottish Nationalists 
to make a splash and cause 
diversion. They made many 
young people believe that Scot- 
land could go it alone. We 
could all live on the exports 
of whiskey. 

They want a separate cap- 
italist Scotland. It just hap- 
pens that some Scottish poli- 
ticians are trying to jump on 
the band-wagon but the Scot- 
tish Nationalists are pushing 
them off. 

Observer 

Scotland 


JEANNETTE RANKIN 

It was wonderful to see the 
protest of women against the 
war, organized by Jeannette 
Rankin, that greeted Congress 
the first day of its new session. 
Not only was that grand 
woman the only one to have 
voted against both World War 
I and World War II when she 
was in Congress, but she was 
active in the suffragette move- 
ment as well. 

Her ceaseless activity - 
against war and for women’s 
freedom is a demonstration of 
the role women have played in 
all the progressive movements 
this country has ever seen. In 
fact, the suffragette movement 
grew out of the role women 
played in the Abolitionist 
movement. It’s good to see the 
link with that historic past 
being made again today. 

Working Mother 
Philadelphia 


BETTER TOMORROW 

Having worked with “the 
workers” myself for several 
summers, and having seen 
them cheat on punching a 
time-clock, take home ma- 
terials from the shop, goof off 
on the job, etc., I seriously 
doubt that they have such a 
monopoly on honesty and sin- 
cerity that they are the only 
ones fit to lead us to a better 
tomorrow. 

More and more I feel that 
people are not being “exploit- 
ed” as much as they are being 
“ignored” (the much greater 
evil by far, since it implies a 
lack of concern one way or 
the other.) 

Intellectual 

Penna. 

* *■ $ 

I am convinced that the 
political apparatus we labor 
under will never solve the 
problems of the working class. 
Be it NAACP, or Democratic 
Party, or Black Power — if 
they ever got to the position 
of setting up their own good 
rules by which to rule, all 
would be guilty of wanting a 
one-party system. 

If I were to advance a no- 
tion of a new, better society, 
I would have to base it on 
Marxist-Humanist philosophy 
because that is the only idea 
I have heard that puts the 
human being in the center of 
the universe. All other ideas 
resolve about islands of “pow- 
er.” 

We will never have a new 
society until every man be- 
comes a full man, and ideas 
are given a means of escape. 
If I were to give a gift to the 
world I would want it to be 
the Humanist philosophy. 

So many people think that 
some groundlaws are the first 
necessity of life. A lot of or- 
ganizations never had any by- 


laws or constitution when they 
began. The idea of “law and 
order” is not always what it 
seems. 

One of the things that 
makes workers angrier than 
anything else is bringing out 
the little book. Your whole 
life in the shop is set down 
in rules: when and where you 
can go get a drink of water; 
when and where you can go to 
a restroom; when and where 
you can eat your lunch. 

Human needs cannot be sat- 
isfied by prescribed rules. 
They can only be satisfied 
with a humanist philosophy 
that frees the human being, 
and makes him a full man. 

Worker 

Detroit 

• 

INTERNATIONAL 

MAILBAG 

I live on the coast here next 
to the iron and oil industries. 
In my city, the proletariat is 
young and works in the fish in- 
dustry (canning special sar- 
dines) and the chemical 
industry (salt). 

I want to subscribe to your 
newspaper and publications. I 
have read some publications 
of yours, “Workers Battle 
Automation”, “Freedom 
Riders Speak For Them- 
selves”, “Free Speech Move- 
ment”. 

I think with your help I and 
others can let the workers of 
Venezuela know what the revo- 
lutionary workers of the USA 
are thinking and doing. 

Youth 

Venezuela 

* * * 

I am very interested in what 
happens in the States to-day, 
but in France there is a ter- 
rible lack of information on 
this subject. This is the reason 
I decided to write in hopes of 
getting some direct contact. 

I should like to get informa- 
tion on the following points: 

1) Negro movement — 
what is exactly the “Black 
Power”? Do some of these 
people understand the “liason” 
between racism, Vietnam 
War, and capitalist exploita- 
• tion? 

2) The “Berkeley Students 
Movement” — what are exact- 
ly the purposes of those 
“angry students”? 

3) Among the people who 
fight against the Vietnam war, 
are there only pacifists, hu- 
manists, etc., or does this op- 
position let some more funda- 
mental opposition appear? 

4) Last summer French 
papers told us that in the De- 
troit riots, some white people 
rose up with Negroes; what 
exactly about that? And what 
kind of white people? 

I look forward to receiving 
some copies of your paper 
that will telT about these 

things. 

Student 

France 

* * * 

I had thought that revolu- 
tion would start God knows 
where, but not in America, 

though I knew we were al- 

ready in a revolution. But I 
felt that this revolution was 
not achieving as much as I 
wanted it to. Now I am begin- 
ning to think that America is 
the revolutionary country, be- 
cause nowhere else is there 
such a movement among the 
youth. 

American in Europe 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism, and Freedom 

Nigeria: A Retreat,, Not A Victory 

The following is a letter unpublished as we go to press, sent 
to the editors of the New York Review of Books by Raya Dunayevskaya 
in response to a recent article. 

Conor Cruise O’Brien’s brilliant article (NYR, 12/21) does 
much both to correct the one-sided press coverage of the tragedy of 
Biafra and to undermine the spurious reasoning by analogies. Mr. 
O’Brien has turned away the blanket of abstractions about 
“Federation” vs. “Balkanization”, “nationalism” vs. “tribalism”, and 
laid bare the ugly reality of Northern emir - dominated, neo- 
colonialist Nigeria where some 30,000 Ibos were massacred last 
July and two million more driven back to the Eastern Region only 
to be invaded by genocidal-minded “Federal” troops soon after the 
Region declared its independence under the name of the Republic 
of Biafra. ' 

Just before the fall of Enugu I received a letter from a friend 
there who fully confirms Mr. O’Brien’s statement that, for the Ibos, 
the choice concerned, not ideological abstractions, but a matter of 
survival or extermination. The writer of that letter had always 
called himself a Marxist-Humanist. At the time of the July 1966 
massacre he had been a trade union organizer in the Middle Belt, 
and barely escaped with his life. This young man in his later twenties, 
though an Ibo, had not previously lived in the East Region. Yet he 
now wrote: “I shall never move outside the Eastern -Region so long 
as I live.” This letter is representative of what had been Nigerian 
nationalism. 


WHY, however, must Mr. O’Brien turn the tragic situation into 
a virtuous one by transforming the forced compulsion to secede into 
still another abstraction — “Now that they (the Ibos) have in very 
truth formed a nation on their own soil under the pressures of 
history” — and pit the Ibo “nation” against the “mystique of 
‘Nigeria’ ” as if Nigerian nationalism was only something the Ibos 
“invented” in the 1950’s? “The irony,” writes Mr. O’Brien, “is that 
the mystique of ‘Nigeria’, under which they are now being crushed, 
was in large part their own creation. The Ibos were once proud to 
call themselves Nigerian nationalists although there was no Nigerian 
nation and although at that time — some years before independence 
— no one else thought in such terms.” 

Now, it is true that the Ibos were in the forefront of the 
struggle for the freedom of Nigeria from British imperialism. They 
began that struggle for the freedom in the 1930’s, not in the 1950’s. 
In the full tradition of African nationalism which had always been 
universalist, Nnamdi Azikiwe (Zik), who can rightly be called the 
father of Nigerian nationalism, at first condemned territorial 
nationalism. 

* * * 

WHETHER he propagated for Nigerian independence from his 
self-exile in Accra in 1935, or from Lagos (1937 and thereafter), the 
spirit that animated both his activity and the papers he founded was 
that which he first comprehensively expressed in his book, Renascent 
Africa— the freedom of the continent of Africa from European 
colonialism. 

The uniqueness of African nationalism was not lost when the 
realities and complexities of the freedom struggle made it necessary 
to conduct the actual struggles within the “national” boundaries 
erected by Western imperialism. And it did not change its character 
when, from an idea propagated by small groups of intellectuals, 
African nationalism became a mass movement. This is especially true 
of Nigeria where Zik, from the start, concentrated his attention on 
the multi- tribal militant youth, the new generation that, under the 
impact of World War II, wanted “freedom now.” 

* * * 

BY 1945 a new force — organized labor — swept onto the 
the historic stage with a general strike. Of all the leaders of 
Nigerian nationalism, including the Yorubas who preferred “cultural 
nationalism” and regionalism, Zik alone came out in support of 
the general strike, thereby imparting a new, a proletarian quality 
to his Nigerian nationalism. 

He at once became a national hero. Needless to say, it was 
not because he alone or the Ibos as a whole “invented” Nigerian 
nationalism. The truth is both less magical and more powerful. The 
alignment, with labor disclosed a new unifying force in Nigerian 
nationalism present within the colonial entity called Nigeria. 

* * * 

ALTHOUGH only a few Northerners had participated in the 
general strike, it was the beginning of a Nigerian nationalist move- 
ment in the North, one not led by the conservatives only in order 
to oppose militant “Southern” nationalism, but one led by Northern 
militants. It was aided in its work by the fact that one page of 
Zik’s paper was written in Hausa. It was, naturally, not a question 
only of language, but of the nationalism propagated in that language 
— a nationalism that opposed both British imperialism and their 
own ruling class. 

It is true that Nigerian nationalism in the North never had the 
mass support it had in the South and especially the East. It is true 
that, when the North “as a whole” embraced “nationalism” it was 
only because it was sure that it was favored by British imperialism 
to be the rulers of an “independent” Nigeria, and that, once in 
power, Zik worked hand in glove with Balewa to deny democracy 
to the Midwest, to the Yorubas. 

* * * 

IT IS not true that that is all there was to Nigerian nationalism. 
One event of my 1962 trip to Nigeria stands out especially in my 
ntied — a mass rally called by the National Trades Union Congress, 
the Nigerian Youth Congress and the Lagos Tenants Council to 
protest the government’s austerity budget. The speaker who got 
the biggest applause was a Hausa youth who described the con- 
ditions of life and labor of the talakawa (peasant masses) in the 
North where conditions were “no different than when we were a 
colony” because now, “with Zik’s help” the stranglehold of “oar 

(Continued on page 7) 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 


by Eugene Walker 


Community Organizing: 
Tactics or Philosophy? 


From a number of articles 
in various radical papers 
across, the country it is evi- 
dent that there is a great deal 
of discussion occurring about 
how to organize people into 
a movement to change 
America. 

Much of the discussion revolves 
around the problem^ students 
organizing working class com- 
munities. Each article has its own 
set of experiences for analysis. 
One group want to begin by im- 
mediately organizing a project — 
anti-draft, slum clean-up, etc. — 
another feels that one must sub- 
merge into the community for 
six months or so to learn about 
the people, perhaps work where 
they work, and then begin the 
organizing campaign. 

WRONG DEBATE 

Unfortunately the debate is 
thus only one of tactics. Let’s 
face it, in some cases one ap- 
proach would be better and in 
other circumstances the other. 
But meanwhile what needs to be 
discussed and thought about gets 
lost in discussing this or that 
tactic of community organizing. 

What has to be decided is 
whether you are organizing with 

Youth Gall 
for Working 
Organization 

Los Angeles, Calif. — This 
country, with all its count- 
Ises groups, lacks a national 
Marxist-Humanist Youth or- 
ganization, an organization 
explicitly committed to both 
revolution and humanism. 

It is for the purpose of laying 
the foundations for such an or- 
ganization that we, the group 
that publishes the Young Marxist 
Humanist (which would become 
the official organ of the organi- 
zation), have organized ourselves 
as the Temporary Committee for 
the Formation of a National 
Marxist-Humanist Youth Organi- 
zation. 

YOUTH INVITED 

We invite all Marxist-Humanist 
youth interested in a total revolu- 
tion in the country and in the 
world to join us in forming this 
organization. As a working group, 
it would strive to inject the Marx- 
ist-Humanist perspective into the 
youth sections of the revolution- 
ary movement and try to bring 
the movement for student power 
closer to those for black power 
and workers’ power. 

The movement in this country 
lacks unity and we feel that the 
necessary unifying element is the 
total philosophy of Marxist Hu- 
manism. 

For a movement to be unified 
after victory it must be for the 
same thing. As its name indi- 
cates, Marxist Humanism is the 
unity of a revolutionary critique 
of the old society and the human- 
ist basis for a new one. 

YOUTH TO BUILD 

We are only a Temporary Com- 
mittee because we intend to be 
consistent with our principles and 
want the youth organization to be 
'built by the members themselves. 
We have set March 1 as the pro- 
visional date at which time the 
Temporary Committee will cease 
to exist and the actual organiza- 
tion will come into being. 

All interested people please 
contact: B. Wendell, 358 S. Do- 
heny Dr., Beverly Hills, Calif. 
90212. 


-B. Wendell 


human beings as objects to be 
organized, or if you are organiz- 
ing in such a manner that the 
human beings are viewed as the 
subject who must participate in 
the organizing themselves. 

This society has developed in 
a way that almost everything we 
come in contact with, and every- 
one, is viewed as object. It can 
be seen most obviously in a fac- 
tory owner who utilizes and views 
his workers not as human beings 
but as so much labor power 
which represents so much profit 
if they are worked hard. The 
commander in chief, LBJ, views 
both the American soldiers he 
sends to Vietnam and the Viet- 
namese that he orders killed as 
objects to be utilized to keep 
the system going. 

SAME CATEGORIES' 

But the phenomena is not re- 
stricted to those who wish to pre- 
serve this society. It is also 
within many who wish to change 
the society. Among many there 
is a great desire to destroy the 
old and yet they use the same 
categories in viewing human be- 
ings. A group of people should be 
organized so that we can beat the 
cops. A powerful anti-war move- 
ment should be built to force 
Johnson out of Vietnam. 

In each case the attitude is that 
one is organizing a counter force, 
a power to match and eventually 
overthrow the society. What is 
happening is that the person 
being organized is not looked 
upon as a subject, as a self- 
developing thinking subject who 
is the real key to organizing a 
movement to change America. 

The key here is one’s attitude 
to the people you are working 
with. Are the ideas for organiz- 
ing, for doing away with this so- 
ciety and building a new one, a 
one-way street or must the edu- 
cator himself be educated? 

The organizer has a role, an 
important and necessary role; 
but it is not to substitute himself 
for what only the masses can do — 
tear down society root and branch 
and rebuild it on new grounds. 
Rather his first task is to have 
confidence that the masses are 
capable of this task and to elicit 
from them their thoughts and as- 
pirations concerning the direction 
the movement should be going. 
HUMAN SUBJECT 

It means that the human sub- 
ject has to immediately begin 
practicing their role as subject 
of the revolution and that the 
organizer must aid in this. It 
begins with as seemingly simple 
things as writing their own leaf- 
lets for a given activity, instead 
of this being done by the “better 
educated” organizer. And it con- 
tinues through all the tasks and 
problems of building a serious 
movement. 

Only in this manner can we 
hope to throw off all the con- 
cepts of the backwardness of 
human beings which this, society 
constantly teaches us, and get to 
the job that needs to be done. 


Japanese Demonstrators Protest War 


Tokyo, Japan — When 
prime minister Sato was to 
leave Haneda airport in the 
south of Tokyo, 3,000 Zenga- 
kuren students and 2,000 
workers of the Anti-War 
Youth Committee assembled 
in the Haginaka park near 

the airport to protest the im- 

For a Month 


Students in 
Italy Occupy 
Main Building 

Turin, Italy — Here in Italy 
class struggle is nearing a 
standstill, at least for an 
outside onlooker. I’m sure it 
never really stops inside the 
shops, from Turin’s FIAT to 
Taranto’s Italsider. 

Furthermore one may expect 
some new explosions in spring. 
But the fact remains that 
the whole movement is now in the 
hands of the socialist and Com- 
munist parties and of their trade 
unions, with hardly any sign of 
an autonomous movement of the 
workers, as happened in 1960, in 
1962-63-64. 

STUDENT ACTIVITY 

Perhaps the most interesting 
things of these last months have 
happened in the universities (and, 
with this, all is said!). The cen- 
tre-left government wishes to pass 
a new law on public instruction 
(all universities, except one or 
two, are state ones) before spring 
(parliament will probably close 
in March, so that general elec- 
tions may be held before sum- 
mer). 

This new law is nothing better 
than the old one; and this was to 
be expected, since half of the 
government and I don’t know how 
many M.P.s are university pro- 
fessors (meaning barons of one 
great mafia): how could they pre- 
pare a law which might hurt their 
own interests? 

So we’ve had many student 
'demonstrations, several sit-ins, 
and lately, the most important 
experience, here in Turin. 

OCCUPY BUILDING 

Students occupied the main cen- 
tral building of the university, 
and held it for more than one 
month; just after Christmas they 
were thrown out by the police, 
called in by the Rettore (director 
elected by ordinary professors, 
the mafia). 

During the occupation, students 
advanced many requests; partic- 
ularly they insisted that pro- 
fessors should no longer have the 
immense power they have today; 
that professors should discuss 
programs with students, before 
starting lessons; that students 
should be accepted in universi- 
ties as equals by the professors, 
and not as babies who must be 
paternally taught to, if they are 
good, and mercilessly knocked 
down, -if they start to protest and 
to talk back., 
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perialist intention of the Japanese 
ruling class to become an active 
aggressor in Vietnam together 
with the U.S. imperialists. 

Just at this moment, the Japan 
Communist Party was holding 
“Autumn Festival (Akshata Mat- 
suri)” far away from the Haneda 
airport in the Tama lake park, 
to the astonishment of the serious 
people all over Japan. To Ha- 
neda airport, JCP only sent “rep- 
resentatives” and news reporters. 

POLICE CORDON 

Police cordons were drawn on 
three bridges over the small 
muddy river which separates the 
whole area of the airport from 
the neighboring place. Police, 
astonished with the determination 
of the students, began to attack 
them with fire hoses. Police used 
clubs openly on resisting students 
in an indiscriminate brutality. 

Captured by several police- 
men, students were beaten se- 
verely on the head and chest al- 
most to unconsciousness. It was 
in the midst of this assault that 
one student, Yamazaki, was killed 
by police. His body was carried 
away by police in haste. 

Now 5,000 students and work- 
ers tried to resume the resolute 
march into the airport. Overpow- 
ered by mighty and determined 
demonstrators, riot police shot 
tear gas bombs and rushed into 
the bewildered demonstrators, at- 
tacking them with clubs, 

Mass arrests took place and 
the demonstrators were pushed 
back to Haginaka park from 
where they started. Inhabitants 
near the airport kindly offered 
refuge to the wounded workers 
and students. 

STATE ATTACKS i 

As Zengakuren has emerged 
on the forefront of Japanese class 
struggle' through its organized 
mass militancy and uncompro- 
mising antagonism against the 
ruling class, the state power has 
turned to a systematic attack on 
Zengakuren. 

Mass arrest has become almost 
an “ordinary incident” accom- 
panying demonstrations: 285 stu- 
dents’ arrest in Hosei University 
on Sept. 14th was soon surpassed 
by 333 students’ arrest in the 
Haneda struggle on Nov. 12th. 
More than half of the arrested 
students have been sued and sur- 
prisingly large amounts of money 
are requested for bail. 


Police violence is becoming 
more and more brutal in each 
demonstration. Skull injuries, ap- 
parently caused by repeated beat- 
ing by clubs, are common. Many 
students are lynched by police 
on the spot and during arrest. 

Formerly, university adminis- 
tration had relative independence 
from the state and “autonomy 
of the university community” 
has long been regarded as demo- 
cratic advantage for students’ and 
academic life in the university. 
But recently university adminis- 
trations are gradually surrender- 
ing to threats by state power. 

HIT UNIVERSITIES 

Riot police were introduced 
into universities more than seven 
times during the year: Hosei Uni- 
versity (two times), Chuo, Meiji, 
Waseda, Takasaki, Sage Univer- 
sities were all attacked by police. 

The state power intends to de- 
stroy the student movement it- 
self through suppressing the or- 
ganizational activity of Zenga- 
kuren and even dissolving Zenga- 
kuren as a national organization. 

Since the two Haneda struggles 
this year, government has begun 
to refer quite openly to applica- 
tion of the Subversive Activities 
Prevention Law on Zengakuren, 
which was made in 1952 during 
the period of the witch-hunt (or 
Red purge) in order to disband 
the Japan Communist Party. But 
it has never been applied ac- 
tually in any case up till today. 

Police are exercising pressure 
even on parents of the arrested 
students. All of these measures, 
however, are confronting popular 
resistance. The Japanese people 
are showing hearty support to 
Zengakuren in many ways, even 
though they may have differing 
views on the student movement. 

PREPARE PROTEST 

As 1968 begins, the Japanese 
government has decided to ac- 
cept the U.S. nuclear aircraft 
carrier Enterprise, the so-called 
“Floating Nuclear Base for 
North Bombing,” in the Japanese 
harbor of Sasebo in Kyushu in 
the middle of January. 

Zengakuren is already prepar- 
ing a protest at Sasebo with the 
students of Kyushu University. 
The student group under the 
direction of the Japan Communist 
Party, has already begun its dis- 
ruptive activity against the Sa- 
sebo struggle. 
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he sits 
in 
his 

soft , ( ; ; 
leather 

chair . . . 

drinking the finest whiskey mon- 
ey can buy 

smoking his .75 cigar . . . 
he knows how to solve difficult 
algebra problems . . . 

.... and can recite the names of 
all the presidents 
from 

Washington 

to A; 

johnson .\ ... (in order) 
isn’t he smart? . . . and oh yes, 
... he has ambition ! ! ! ! 


after all, 
nothing 


he 


he rose from 

to 

what 


today (0) 

a machine that consists of noth- 
ing more than . ... . . 

atangledmassafwires 
a machine that doesn’t run 
properly because 
so many important parts are 

missing 

. . . . somewhere . . . . . 
a man sits .... 

. . , . . in a corner 
he cannot solve even the simplest 

algebraic equation 

or read french fruently . . 
he has never tasted filet mignon 
and cannot tell the difference 
between a salad 
fork ...... • 

. . . and a dessert fork . . . 
he sits 

in an old, hard back chair . . . 
maybe .... 

be is philosophizing about life... 

or smoking pot .... 

. ... or crying for humanity . . . 
but ... 

he is someone .... 
and he knows who & what he is . . 
the sheer ecstasy of the 
knowledge ! 

... so very few even know that 
it exists .... 

and so he reaches out and says 
grab my hand . . . be free and 
really live ! 

but,. . . alas. . . no one can 

grasp his words 

— Sue Millstein 


New York, N.Y. — We’ve 
used mobile tactics twice 
now in New York — once 
when Dean Rusk was here 
on Nov. 14, and again in 
Stop the Draft Week, Dec. 
4-8. Once it worked well 
and once it was a real fail- 
ure. 

The idea of mobile tactics — 
disrupting an area of the city by 
hitting fast and in several places 
at once — this is a powerful idea 
to .those of us who are sick and 
tired of being herded behind bar- 
ricades like cattle while the 
things we’re protesting go on un- 
molested. 

TACTIC A DEFENSE 

Mobile tactics also is a defense 
against police savagery. If you 
have a large, compact group, the 
police can surround it and either 
beat or arrest the demonstrators 
(sometimes for variety they do 
both). The people who are for 
mobile tactics say: stay in small 
groups, keep on the move, dis- 
rupt the normal commercial op- 
erations (traffic, especially truck- 
ing). 

On Nov. 14, Dean Rusk came 
to explain America’s foreign poli- 
cy at the NY Hilton Hotel. The 
police set up seven blocks of bar- 
ricades (none of them in sight of 
the hotel), so that the demonstra- 
tors could quietly picket behind 
them, and Rusk would be undis- 
turbed. Then they massed 1,000 
cops in front of the Hilton, in 
case we tried to rush the en- 
trance, like the Pentagon. Well, 
a whole lot of us didn’t want to 
walk behind the barricades, and 
didn’t want to rush 1,000 cops 
either. 

So we went a tew blocks from 
the hotel and started blocking 
intersections, disrupting trucking, 
calling out the fire engines and 
trying to catch the limousines of 
the fat cats who were arriving 
to hear Dean Rusk. We know 
that at least three of the Rolls 
Royces didn’t make it to the 
Hilton that night. 

NO LEADERS 

The word spread to the people 
on the picket line and soon over 
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Aid Greek Political Prisoners 

The “amnesty,” like everything else said by the Greek 
fascists, is a lie. Originally 2,600 prisoners were to be released. 
This soon dwindled to a promised 300, of whom only 150 have 
been released as of Jan. 1, 1968. 

RELEASE REACTIONARIES 

The list of 300 is made up almost exclusively of royalist 
and reactionary factionalists. One of the few exceptions is 
Andreas Papandreou, the liberal Center Unionist who has a 
legion of friends in American universities who have worked 
ceaselessly for his release. Not a single trade unionist has been 
released. Not a single artist has been freed. Not a single leftist 
has been given the hint of liberty. 

The prisoners are in the same concentration camps utilized 
by the Nazis. Most of them were fighters in the Resistance 
and participants in the lost social revolution of the late forties. 
Their jailers are the old collaborators. 

NEED MONEY 

One of the few ways that the prisoners can be helped is 
by sending money to their families. To facilitate this aid our 
committee has produced an album entitled Romiossini, The 
Story of the Greeks. The music is by Mikis Theodorakis (com- 
poser of Zorba the Greek) with words from a poem by Marxist 
poet Yannis Ritsos. The songs are a series of connected 
eulogies to the guerilla. The singing style, musical instruments, 
and words fuse to form a masterpiece of the demotic. Inside 
the album is a small booklet with a thumbnail history of 
Greece, biographies, translations, and the April 23 Resistance 
Manifesto of Theodorakis. 

SUPPORT GREEKS 

The album costs $5, with all profits going to the anti- 
fascist struggle. We ask you to come to the aid of the embattled 
Greek people by supporting us in our efforts to aid the 
prisoners and by circulating the revolutionary works of the 
imprisoned artists. 

Dan Georgakas & Costas Stergriou 
Co-Chairmen: Ritsos-Z-Theodorakis Committee 

Box 418 
Stuyvesant Station 
- N.Y.C. 10609 


1,000 people were in the streets, 
in countless small groups. The 
idea really caught on — and the 
cops were bewildered. 

There were no leaders to catch, 
no one to negotiate with. People 
would block a corner, then fade 
into the crowd, only to reappear 
a few minutes later at another 
intersection. But the idea was 
perhaps a little too good, because 
all the “big-names-and-a-mimeo 
machine” groups with no mem- 
bership decided that they would 
have to sponsor a mobile tactics 
demonstration. 

A few problems arose: mobile 
tactics need spontaneity, and fluey 
had it all written out on paper; 
mobile tactics need small groups, 
j and they planned on “parade con- 
I tingents” of 500 each; mobile 
j tactics can’t have leaders, and 
they had a whole action com- 
mittee (they appointed them- 
selves) WHICH NEGOTIATED 
ALL THE PLANS WITH THE 
POLICE! 

Wednesday, Dec. 6, was the 
day we were scheduled to stop 
the inductions at Whitehall St. in 
lower Manhattan. About 3,000 
demonstrators met in Battery 
Park- While we waited in the 
cold at 5:30 a.m., the organizers 
put us into “troops” with letters 
from A. to F. Each troop had its 
marshalls and its “chief marsh- 
all” (the latter with a red star.) 

MOBILITY IMPAIRED 

The groups of 500 or so each 
were finally sent out in lines of 
eight across, arms linked. Not 
exactly mobile. We walked up 
one street and then stopped in 
front of a police barricade with 
only 20 cops in back of it. The 
marshalls held people back and 
told us to wait. We waited 30 
minutes. 

Then we moved up Broadway 
until we blocked it for 12 blocks. 
The police asked us to move, and 
the “chief marshall” was agree- 
ing when we began shouting 
“Peace Now!” so they couldn’t 
hear- The leader then announced 
that we would stay in the street 
until they let us go to Whitehall, 
in front of the induction center. 
But we hid made the decision to 
stay in the street and we knew 
they weren’t going to let us go 
to Whitehall anyway. 

Sure enough, in about ten min- 
utes, the cops came in strength, 
along with their horses, clubs, 
and gas. Since we were in such 
a ' large group, and since the 
police knew our plans anyway, 
we couldn’t breakup and regroup 
the way we did at the Dean Rusk 
demonstration. So we were 
pushed back and back until we 
found ourselves in Battery Park 
along with all the other “troops.” 
The leaders then decided to have 
what fce called a “defeat rally.” 

They tried to explain the disas- 
ter away. But the crowd was yell- 
ing “No More Marshalls!” and 
one marshall got up and burhed 
his armband, yelling, “This thing 
has been a sellout from start to 
finish,” When another marshall 
tried to get up to denounce the 
leadership, they cut the power 
off the microphone. 

One of the chief marshalls was 
complaining that “The police 
reneged on everything they prom- 
ised!” And people yelled back — 
“You believed them? You made 
a deal with them?” 

LEARN LESSONS 

One thing we all learned — if 
you are going to have mobile 
tactics, you can’t have a big 
bureaucracy and a lot of pre- 
planning. It has to really be what 
you say it is — united individuals, 
each his own leader, but work- 
ing together. Otherwise it just 
plays into the hands of the cops- 


TWO WORLDS 

Nigeria: A Retreat, Not A Victory 

(Continued from page 5) 

emirs” over the talakawa is anointed as “nationalism.” “What we 
| need,” he concluded, “is a real revolution. We need to get rid 
of the scoundrels in Parliament.” 

It is true that, along with the “new” military junta in Lagos 
: (who now get aid also from Russia) British imperialism wants 
j Nigeria intact for what Marx in his day called “order mongering” 
purposes. It is not true that neo-colonialism emerged out of Nigerian 
nationalism. The truth is that by the 1950’s the Cold War had 
reached the shores of Africa and the global conflict between the 
two nuclear titans afftected drastically the character not only of 
Nigerian nationalism but the whole of African nationalism. 

* * * 

UP TO the fifties, even when a founder like Zik moved away 
from the high point reached in 1945-48 and began io play the game 
of nationalism according to the rules set by British imperialism, 
this did not affect the Zikist youth movement which continued to 
function without him. Indeed the revolutionary activity at first 
intensified so that when the Zikist movement was banned by British 
imperialism, it simply renamed itself the Freedom Movement and 
continued its struggle against “all forms of imperialism and for 
the establishment of a free socialist Republic of Nigeria, fighting 
in and out of parliament, employing non-violent revolutionary 
tactics.” 

V 

By the end of the 1950’s, on the other hand, the pull of the 
objective forces (both of the vortex of the world market and the 
the new stage of imperialist struggle for world mastery politically) 
became irresistible to the nationalist leaders who moved away from 
dependence on the spontaneity, the self-activity of the masses that 
had made political independence a reality, and, instead, began 
“choosing sides” — “the East” or “the West” — as a substitute for 
the deepening of the African Revolution. 

* * * 

UNDER the circumstances, to date the movement for Nigerian 
independence to the Fifties is not only an historical inaccuracy, but, 
what is far worse, blinds us to the historical distinction between 
the independence movement “As Reason” and its regression into 
state power, and thereby makes it impossible to draw any lessons 
from history for today, which was, rightly, Mr. O’Brien’s pre- 
occupation. 

There has always been a dualism in “the pressures of history” 
and it will not do to cover up this ddalism with phrases like “in very 
truth” and “on their own soil.” In coming to the support of Biafra— 
and world opinion must be mobilized to stop the slaughter and the 
cowing of the Ibos in the name of a non-existent “Nigerian nation”, 
in the name of “order mongering” — let’s not, for heaven’s sake, 
elevate the new nation of Biafra to where we forget that it is a 
retreat, a necessary, an imperative retreat, but a retreat nevertheless, 
and not a victory for African nationalism, for the African Revolution 
that remains unfinished. 


Detroit, Mich. 
December 19, 1967. 
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Notes on a Series of Lectures: 

Lenin On Hegel's 
Science of Logic 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

For “The Materialist Friends of 
the Hegelian Dialectic” 

Contents 

Lecture 1 Introductory 

Lecture II The First Book of the Science 
of Logic: the Doctrine of Being 

Lecture III Book II: The Doctrine of Es- 
sence “or” Actuality and the 
Theory of Knowledge 
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For our Detroit readers 

Raya Dunayevskaya interview on TV 

Don’t miss this special event on the Lou 
Gordon Show on Channel 50 

Sunday, Jan. 21, 10 P.M. 

• 

Che Guevara and the Theory of Guerrilla 
Warfare 

Discussion led by Andy Phillips. Bring 
your questions , comments and friends. 

Thursday, Jan. 25 

Time: 7:30. Place; News & Letters office, 
415 Brainard St., Detroit, Mich. 48201. 
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The State of the Union 


Is the State of the War 


(Continued from page 1) , 

— contrary to all expectations — 
got well over the 66,000 petition 
signatures needed by Jan. 2 to 
put it on the ballot in California. 

Most significant of all, however, 
is the attitude of the youth, who 
are being asked to die but are not 
even old enough to vote. In San 
Francisco where 40 percent voted 
on Nov. 7 for immediate with- 
drawal of the troops a straw vote 
was held for 18 to 20 year olds 
at 15 polling places throughout 
the city. Their vote was 2,912 to 
272 for immediate withdrawal. 

Four 19 and 20 year olds voted 
with their feet and accomplished 
their own immediate withdrawal 
— the four American sailors who, 
in protest against the war, left 
their ship, the U.S, aircraft car- 
rier Intrepid, on Oct. 23, when it 
docked in Japan, and have been 
given political asylum in Sweden. 
“TYPICAL FOUR” 

The Administration cannot 
claim that these four had either 
been captured' and brainwashed 
by the enemy, nor that they were 
“radicals” with any political af- 
filiation. None had even been to 
college. They came from “typical 
American families.” One was the 
son of a Navy commander. 

They simply could no longer 
stand being part of the barbar- 
ism. Moreover, as of the time 
we go to press, there are 12 more 
who have left the armed forces 
and fled to Sweden to protest 
against the slaughter in Vietnam. 

The U.S. claims by now to have 
killed 290,000 Vietcong. How 
many civilians have been casual- 
ties has never been counted, 
though Sen. Ted Kennedy has re- 
ported that it is close to 150,000 
this year alone, and various offi- 
cials have estimated it may be 
half a million since the war be- 


in the nation. Yet, even though 
industry, labor and government 


all acknowledged at the,, end of 


gan. 


The ever-increasing escalation 
can be seen in the fact that of the 
16,000 American troops killed in 
the past seven years of the war, 
well )ver half, over 9,000, were 
killed in the last year alone. 

“MY BITCH IS WITH 
THE WHOLE SOCIETY” 

It was because they were “wor- 
ried about the United States,” 
that the four Young sailors said 
they left the Intrepid. 

“It’s becoming a military gov- 
ernment,” said one. “It’s hypo- 
critical”, another. And, to empha- 
size that being opposed to the 
U.S. policies did not mean being 
for Russia, and that they were in 
Moscow only while waiting for j 
asylum in a neutral country, the ■ 
Navy commander’s son explained: 
“Actually my bitch is with the 
whole society. How could I stay 
here? I haven’t progressed any. 
I’ve gone nowhere except to the 
other side of the lake.” 

WAR AND PROSPERITY 

The degeneracy of capitalism; 
is seen in its claim of “81 months 
of unbroken prosperity” since 
Vietnam. It is better, according 
to the economists, than even the ; 
record set in the war period of 
1939 to 1945. 

Not only is it a fake prosperity 
built on armaments and death — 
but it is a prosperity that millions 
of Americans, both black and 
white have never seen. 

The revolts in 126 cities during 
1967 — 75 of them “major” ones — 
gave eloquent testimony to the 
existence of “two Americas” with- 


the summer that “more jobs” had 
top priority in attempts to prevent 
more revolts next year, unem- 
ployment far from declining has 
actually increased, and among 
black workers most of all. 

WORK GAP WIDENS 

The unemployment rate among 
Negroes has been double that 
among white workers ever since 
the Korean War, but federal fig- 
ures now show the gap widening 
abruptly. Between August and 
December white joblessness 
climbed from 3.5 to 3.8 percent. 
During the same period, Negro 
joblessness climbed from 6.9 to 
8.8 percent. In many of the larg- 
est cities, including Detroit, non- 
white employment passed the 10 
percent point. And the rate for 
Negro teenagers climbed from 25 
to 35 percent. 

Since the revolts of the sum- 
mer not a thing has been done 
by anyone to alleviate the condi- 
tions of life in the ghetto. Instead 
Congress has passed, and LBJ 
signed into Law, new Social Se- 
curity Act Amendments slashing 
welfare payments so brutally that 
Sen. Harris of of Oklahoma pre- 
dicted some 300,600 children will 
be forced off relief next July 
alone. 

In addition, states will be al- 
lowed to throw parents off relief 
if they do not take jobs the state 
recommends — and one need not 
wonder what this will mean for 
black workers in states like Mis- 
sissippi or Alabama. 

INFLATION BITE 

Even for those workers with 
jobs, the ever-increasing infla- 
tion has absorbed any gains they 
might have seen from the months- 
long strikes that became the pat- 
tern for 1967, a year which saw 
some of the hardest bargaining 
and the most strikes in 14 years. 
One strike that is already six 
months long and affects 60,000 
copper workers is still nowhere 
near settlement. 

In 1968, contracts covering 
four million more workers expire, 
and long-term strikes loom as 
definite possibilities for steel, 
workers, railroad workers, long- 
shoremen, and soft-coal miners, 
as well as aerospace, telephone, 
construction and aluminum work- 




Our Life and Times 


By Peter Mallory 


Globalized Capitalism — U.S. Style 


The devaluation of the British 
pound, followed by the devalu- 
ation of the currencies of 22 other 
countries, has brought into ques- 
tion the value of the American 
dollar and the problem of U.S. 
balance of payments abroad. 


In 1945 the total of U.S. invest- 
ment abroad amounted to only 
$8.4 billion, the accumulated total 
of the previous 100 years of U.S. 
investment abroad. 

Last year alone American capi- 
talism invested $10.2 billion 
abroad, bringing their present 
total to $64.8 billion- In the past 
year, 14% of all U.S. capital in- 
vested in plants and equipment 
was spent outside the U.S. 
i One single U.S. corporation, 

: Standard Oil of N. J., has $13.8 
j billion invested abroad in over 
300 diversified companies — or 
| $800 million more than all the 
gold in Fort Knox- 
I It is obvious that U.S. capital- 
- ism has become globalized to the 
! extent that they operate empires 
larger than many governments, 
I control their own means of com- 
munication, operate fleets of 
ships larger than many navies 
and conduct their operations in 
so many countries as to be inde- 
pendent of being completely con- 
trolled by any single country. 

When the Suez Canal was cut 
off, the oil and shipping comp- 
anies diverted their tankers at 
sea to other ports, sent American 
oil to Europe and re-directed the 
flow of goods and materials be- 
tween countries to keep their vast 
empires supplied with no loss of 
time. The governments involved 
had little or nothing to say about 
it. 


ers. 


This is the real state of the 
union as we pass into 1968. All 
the crises of capitalism not only 
remain but promise to- intensify, 
as the war expands. 

WHAT’S AHEAD? 

If the Adminstration thinks it 
will silence opposition to the war 
by the move against Dr. Spock, 
it only shows how far removed it 
is from the mood of the masses. 
Already the indictment has solid- 
ified opposition among the clergy 
who are making plans to gather 
in Washington, D.C. to protest 
the government’s action. 

Washington is also the place 
where, in April, Dr. King will 
launch his civil disobedience cam- 
paign. Long before the Democra- 
tic Party meets in convention in 
Chicago next August both the 
anti- war movement and the black 
revolt will converge for their bat 
ties with the Administration. 

One thing is clear. The long hot 
summer will start in early spring 
this year. 


Globalized capital took care of 
its own problems, insured its own 
profits and illustrated as never 
before the international charac- 
ter of its operations.^ ; 

Ford Europe has linked its en- 
gineering centers in Dunton, Eng- 
land and Cologne, Germany, by 
telephone cable with the computer 
system at the home office in De- 
troit, Mich, to solve problems on 
an international scale. I.B.M. has 
diverted two important research 
projects on computers to its Euro- 
pean laboratories, while Standard 
Oil of N-J. has set lip a 50 acre 
research center in Brussels, Bel- 
gium, which employs scientists 
from 11 nations to work on their 
problems. 


The globalization of capital, as 
carried on today, makes it sound 
like “The Man From U.N.C.L.E.” 
or is it in reality more like 
THRUSH? 


In the field of high finance the 
devices of Eurodollars and Euro- 
bonds permit the profits from 
U.S. investment abroad to accu- 
mulate abroad without paying 
U.S. taxes. Only about 50% of 
these profits return to the US. 
About $4 billion of these. profits 
are used to buy up industries 
throughout the world and put 
them under the domination of 
U.S. globalized capitalism. De- 
Gaulle complains that it is like 
a "lien weighing heavily on our 
national patrimony”. Wilson calls 
it “industrial helot ry”. 

Hard fact shows it to be a 
drain on the American economy 
that could well, after the next 
election, lead to an increase in 
the price of gold and to the de- 


valuation of the American dollar 
which could cut the savings of 
all American workers by 10% . 

To maintain these private em- 
pires of invested capital, the U.S. 
maintains organizations like NA- 
TO, the U.S. Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranian, vast military es- 
tablishments around the world 
and carries on the barbaric and 
useless war in Viet Nam. Any 
siezure of any part of the domain 
of the globalizers is met by the 
military force of the United 
States or its C-I.A. agents, who 
conveniently arrange the over- 
throw of the government in ques- 
tion. Witness the fate of Sukarno 
in Indonesia, Nkrumah in Ghana. 
Latin American governments rise 
and fall at the drop of a C.I.A. 
hat. j 

Mike Haider, head of Standard 
Oil of N.J., states quite frankly, 

“I see no limit to the globaliza- 
tion of American business.” He 
and his accumulation of finance 
capital is truly beyond govern- 
ment control- 

He can, if he wishes, pick up 
his files and staff, move any* 
where on the planet and continue 
his operations. Hundreds of his 
counterparts can do likewise. The 
sales and operations of many U.S. 
corporations abroad are greater 
than they are in the U.S. 

There -is no simple solution to 
the globalization of finance capi- 
tal. There is certainly no globali- 
zation of organized labor to com- 
bat it. Cutting off a finger, an 
arm or a leg does not destroy 
the creature. Only the destruc- 
tion of capitalism on a world 
scale can restore to man the j 
fruits of his own labor. 


GREECE 


Former President Truman’s 
Greek chickens have come home 
to roost. The “military aid” 
which Harry Truman poured into 
Greece after World War II in 
order to prevent the Greek peo- 
ple from making a free choice 
in their form of government has 
led from one military dictator- 
ship to another. 

The tragedy of Greece lies in 
the misdirected efforts of the 
United States government’s in- 
tervention in the internal affairs 
of that country- U.S. efforts were 
directed to build up a military 
clique, give them unlimited mon- 
ey, arms and political support 
against the people who were tired 
of living under a monarchy, in 
abject poverty, under the domi- 
nation of a medieval church 
structure more interested in poli- 
tical power than the saving of 
souls. 


Once the United States had 
built an all powerful military 
structure, as it has in so many 
undemocratic countries, the pow- 
er structure became all suffucient 
unto itself. Any democratic insti- 
tutions that stood in the way were 
first abolished, and finally the 


monarchy itself was forced to 
flee. 

At present no government rec- 
ognizes the Greek regime, but 
the same regime has been pre- 
viously recognized by Washing- 
ton, the guns they use were pro- 
vided by the U.S. military bud- 
get, their officers and leaders 
were trained by Washington and 
there is no question in my mind 
that the ugly fascist regime in 
Greece is a creature born in the 
Pentagon — and like Medusa, the 
mother must be slain to prevent 
any more of these bastards from 
being let loose upon the world. 


VIET NAM 

General David M. Shoup is the 
retired Commandant Of the US. 
Marine Corps with plenty of ex- 
perience in Viet Nam and hardly 
considered to be either a long 
bearded hippie or a member of 
the radical left. In a recent in- 
terview he stated that the con- 
flict was actually a civil war 
between “those crooks in Saigon” 
and Vietnamese nationalists seek- 
ing a better life. . 1 j 

IN A RADIO interview laced 
with sarcasm, he said!: 

“They just keep trying to keep 


the people worried about the 
communists crawling up the 
banks of Pearl Harbor, or crawl- 
ing up the Palisades, or crawling 
up the beaches of Los Angeles, 
which, of course is a bunch of 
pure unadulterated poppycock. 


“It’s about 8,000 miles over the 
water, and as I have said before, 
I don’t think we have a record of 
but two people walking on water 
(Jesus and His disciple Peter) 
and one of them fell. They won’t 
have enough ships, or enough 
planes to get over. I don’t know 
what they are going to get here 
with.” - 


A MEDAL OF HONOR winner, 
the 63-year-old general said the 
only way to win the war was 
through negotiated settlement. He 
said the only way the United 
States could win a military vic- 
tory over North Vietnam in the 
foreseeable future would be “to 
commit genocide on that poor lit- 
tle country.” 

Shoup suggested that President 
Johnson should promise in ad- 
vance to end all military offen- 
sives when peace tAlks began, 
and call on North Vietnam’s 
President Ho Chi Minh to set the 
time and place for peace talks. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

No Such Thing As Labor Peace In 
Auto Shops; Must Fight Everyday 

Many workers in Chrysler plants were amazed and stunned at 
the fact that production workers in General Motors plants do not get 
any time for wash up, especially those in the foundries. Some 
workers in Chrysler were saying, the public does not really know 
how inhuman management is to workers. How little they care about 
workers, other than what the workers can produce for the Company. 

FOUNDRY WORKERS ARE NEGROES 

The workers said foundry work is where a worker can get 
filthier and dirtier than anywhere in the auto industry. This means 
they would have to be in the factories some 15 to 20 minutes longer 
than other workers on other jobs in order to clean up. Ninety percent 
of the workers the company puts into the foundries are Negroes. 

Not only does the worker in the foundries get filthier, but the 
job and work is worse than any other job — and the company would 
rather have a strike than give those workers wash up time. It is 
unrealistic from a human and moral point of view. 

One worker said, no wonder the disc jockeys are saying the new 
recording about the production line is going to be a No. 1 hit. A 
worker asked him what the name of it was. He did not know, but he 
said the words are something like: Mr. Foreman, will you please 
slow down this production line. 1 am a man that does not mind 
working, but I sure mind dying. There is something about this being 
Ms first auto factory job; that he has a wife and five children to feed, 
but, man, if I stay here someone else will have to feed them, because 
I will be dead, man. 

PRODUCE UNTIL YOU ARE DEAD 

This is just what these companies are doing to workers. You 
have to keep pace with the production until you are dead. A white 
worker said, “These companies are going to do all they can to elim- 
inate older workers, especially when they know they are getting to be 
in bad health.” This worker said that about three months ago he had 
a heart attack, and was off from work for a long time. 

They put a new man on his job who did not know what to do, 
so the boss told him what to do on one operation and said when he 
got through to ask him what was next. Just before this new man 
finished the boss would go away, leaving the new worker to rest for 
30 minutes at a time. The foreman had the time study man timing 
Mm when he did work, and he had a mechanic doing some of the 
oiling work that the new worker was supposed to be doing. 

When the worker who had the heart attack returned back for 
Ms job, the foreman showed him the time study report, saying this 
new man had been doing his work in four hours where it took Mm 
eight hours. When the old worker said he could not do it in less 
than eight hours, they moved him and gave his job to the new man. 
But then he went to the committeeman — for the firsVtime since the 
early forties. The committeeman blasted the worker’s boss and told 
him this man had thirty-four years seniority. “He helped organize 
this union, and if you don’t put him back on his job in five minutes 
this shop will shut down. You know you can’t do a thing like this 
without consulting me, and I have the contract to prove it. You 
know this man had a heart attack.” 

The company knows if he died in the shop Ms family would 
receive double indemnity. So they are going to force him to quit, by 
taking away the job he can perform and giving it to a new man. 

WORKER KEPT HIS OWN RECORD 

This white worker said he felt so happy just to hear those words 
coming from a union representative, that he called him over and said, 
“As long as I am in tMs plant you will never have to pay for another 
cup of coffee, even if you lose this grievance.” 

But he did not lose it. The worker had been timing himself. He 
said he kept a regular diary of what he would do every day, how long 
he spent on the job and where he was every hour of the day. He kept 
a copy and gave one to his committeeman. 

At the end of the second week bis committeeman called in Labor 
Relations and the union officers, and after presenting these facts and 
comparing them with the same work in other divisions of the com- 
pany, they discovered that tMs worker was doing more than workers 
in other divisions of the company. The local officers told the old 
worker that ever since they have been bargaining with the company, 
this was the first time management admitted they were wrong. 

Some people in public life think workers are wrong for striking 
and fighting back, but it is our way of surviving in those shops. You 
have to fight back each and every day. There is no such tMng as 
labor peace in auto shops. There is only peace between the union 
leaders and the bosses. The newscasters and reporters call this labor 
peace, but between the production workers on those production lines 
and the shop foreman, there is not one day of peace. There is no 
ending to the fight and struggle they carry on, not until the workers 
can be the determining factor in the kind of labor that they perform. 



By Raya Dunayevskaya, National Chairman 
News & Letter Committees 

Civil war is raging in South Vietnam. From the inception of the recent military offen- 
sive struggle, it was clear that the Vietcong had the sympathy (and sometimes the full 
collaboration) of the people as a whole. It would otherwise have been impossible for the 
j Vietcong simultaneously to “infiltrate” into the capital, Saigon, spread through the length 
and breadth of the country, and raise its flag over Hue, the cultural center of the 
country and home of the Buddhist and student opposition to the corrupt militarist regime 
of Generals Thieu and Ky who choose to wear the civilian clothes of President and 
Vice-president. Moreover, the Vietcong achieved these spectacular successes with minimal 

-fhelp from North Vietnam. 
Its appeal was to its own 
“compatriots.” 

At the same time the National 
Liberation Front, the political 
arm of the Vietcong, extended 
its appeal to “the American 
people ... to side with the South 
Vietnam revolution.” 

LAWLESS GOVERNMENTS 
Secretary of State Rusk’s claim 
that the appeal for the over- 
throw of the “duly constitute^ 
Government” was a “complete 
failure” since no instant full-scale 
uprising took place cannot hide 
the truth either of the widespread 
sympathy and support for the 
Vietcong, or the people’s passion 
for freedom from the strangle- 
hold of their own authoritarian 
Government and its U.S. protec- 
tor. Nothing so clearly reveals 
the utter impotence of Thieu-Ky 
as the fact that the only tMng 
they could think of doing to 
counteract the appeal to revolu- 
tion was to order the bombing 
of their own country! 

On the fifth day of the battle, 
Nhona, a largely Catholic suburb 
of Saigon, looked like “Stalin- 
grad with palm trees.” (NY 
Times, 2/4). Palm trees or oth- 
erwise, Nhona, like Stalingrad 
when it turned back the Nazi 
tide during World War II, was 
so devastated that tanks could 
not “sweep” through the rubble. 
Still the guerrillas were not 
“flushed out.” What was flushed 
out, once and for all, was the 
pretense that the Saigon Govern- 
ment enjoyed the right of legiti- 
macy in the eyes of the people 
of South Vietnam. . 

What the flares of battle illu- 
minated, and the world’s photog- 
raphers recorded, was the shame- 
less lawlessness of the corrupt 
Thieu-Ky puppet regime. But, 
though previously invisible to the 
world, labor had known, and 
suffered, from tMs state of law- 
lessness all along. 

Thus, on Jan. 13, or 18 days 
before martial law was decreed 
and the Constitution suspended, 
the fascistic police invaded the 
headquarters of the General Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, seized 
the electrical workers who had 
engaged in a sitdown, and ar- 
rested the leaders who had 
scheduled a general strike in sup- 
port of the electrical workers. 

Today every one is familiar 
with the barbaric acts of the na- 
tional police chief, Brig. Gen. 
Nguyen Ngoc Loan, who person- 
ally executed an alleged Viet- 
cong officer, because the world’s 
press recorded the street scene 
where this prisoner of war, his 
hands tied behind his back, was 
shot by this terrorist in uniform. 
But the savagery of Jan. 13, when 
Saigon police chief Lieutenant 

(Continued on Page 5) 


Japanese Demonstrations 

Shake the Empire: Students , 
Workers Fight Enterprise 

Sasebo, Japan — Massive protests, led by the Zenga- 
kuren student movement in Japan, greeted the announce- 
ment by the Sato government that the U.S. nuclear- 
powered Enterprise was to arrive at Japan’s Sasebo port 
city. Beginning on Jan. 15, with a large demonstration in 
Tokyo in which 131 were arrested, there followed a week 
of massive and bloody protests throughout Japan. 

Though this was but one of a ’ 
long series of confrontations be- 
tween the Zengakuren and Jap- 
anese-American Imperialism, the 
Enterprise demonstrations repre- 
sent a new, far more serious 
threat to the Sato government; a 
threat which they themselves 
realize. The demonstrations, 
though student-led, were joined 
by thousands of workers and 
townspeople. A Sato cabinet aide 
commented, “We must take ser- 
ious note of the fact that even 
ordinary citizens took part in 
Sunday’s disorder in Sasebo.” 

The following Is a chronology 
of the Japanese demonstrations 
as reported in the newspaper, 

Zenshinsha. 

* * * 

Jan. 15: A large demonstration 
was held in Tokyo, at wMch 131 
persons were arrested. At Kobe, 

320 demonstrators rallied, while 
the Democratic Socialist Party 
held a demonstration at Sasebo. 

Jan. 16: More than a thousand 
Zengakuren students arrived at 
Hakato from Tokyo. Hakato is 4 
hours drive from Sasebo. 

TEAR GAS WATER SPRAY 

Jan. 17: The students arrived at 
Sasebo and clashed with the po- 
lice at the Hirase bridge. Police 
set up barricades on the bridge, 
students attacked the barricades 
amidst a barrage of tear gas 


bombs and tear gas water spray 
from high-powered hoses; 27 stu- 
dents were arrested and several 
hundred Were injured. One thou- 
sand demonstrators assembled at 
Kyushu University in Hakato; 350 
students demonstrating at Kok- 
kaido University in northern 
Japan were attacked by police. 
In Kyoto, 700 demonstrators were 
met by 400 police. 12,000 stu- 
dents, workers, and townspeople 
demonstrated in Tokyo. 

Jan. 18: In Sasebo,, a town of 
250,000, more than 50,000 rallied 
at a stadium. The government'an, 
nouneed that the Enterprise 
would be arriving at Sasebo the 
next day (Jan. 19). Demonstra- 
tors and police using tear gas 
water spray clashed on the Sase- 
bo bridge; 13 persons were ar- 
rested; 5,000 demonstrated at 
Osaka, while 7,000 massed at the 
Yokosuka Naval base. At Tohoku 
University in Sendai, 800. students 
rallied. In 30 provinces there were 
51 demonstrations at wMch 62,000 
people protested, 126 were ar- 
rested. 

srir-iN And sit-down 

Jan. 19: The Enterprise arrived 
at Sasebo. Zengakuren students 
demonstrated on Sasebo bridge, 
eight were arrested. The demon- 
stration moved to Sasebo munic- 
(Continued on Page 2) 
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ipal building where demonstra- 
tors sat-in, then headed for 
streets where foreign bars are 
situated; police tried to clear 
streets, but demonstrators sat 
down in streets and would not 
be moved. 

Jan. 20: Zengakuren students 
raised money at Sasebo train sta- 
tion, collecting 800,000 yen (over 
$2,000). At Hokkaido, collect 
700,000 yen. Two hundred more 
students arrived in Sasebo from 
Kyoto and Tokyo. 

In Tokyo, 5,000 people rallied 
at Hibiya Park, then marched on 
the home of the Prime Minister 
and the American Embassy. 

At Seinon University the stu- 
dent body went on strike — against 
Enterprise and recent tuition 
raises. In Hajata, 1,300 students 
held a protest at American Em- 
bassy. 

Jan. 21: Zengakuren students, 
workers, and townspeople demon- 
strated at the Sasebo bridge. Po- 
lice aimed attacks at 25,000 or- 
ganized workers, but were un- 
able to get at them due to pres- 
ence of townspeople. 

Four Zengakuren students got 
into the naval base. Two more 
arrested. The brutality of the po- 
lice aroused indignation of the 


The tension and crisis in the 
United States, and the world as 
a whole, is so thick it feels as 
though one must take a knife 
to cut through it. 

Crime in the city is increasing 
at such an alarming pace that 
both black and white are afraid 
to be on the street after dark, 
and nervous when they are walk- 
ing the streets in daylight. They 
are afraid of both white and 
black criminals, and the race-hat- 
ing whites keep the fires ablaze 
under the pot of racial strife. 

Many people are asking wheth- 
er things are getting any better. 
My answer is no. Look at how 
Lobsinger and his right-wing 
group, called Breakthrough, open- 
ly threatened to stop Father 
James Groppi from talking in De- 
troit recently on the civil rights 
question. The police were there, 
waiting for him to start fighting, 
and put him in jail, to show peo- 
ple how they intend to break up 
demonstrations before the long 
hot summer comes. What they 
really want to do is stop the Ne- 
gro people from doing anything. 

STOP AND FRISK NEGROES 

Mayor Hubbard of Dearborn 
has always thought that no one’s 
life means as much as the white 
people in Dearborn. They have 
just passed a stop and frisk law, 
but the only people they would 
stop and frisk are Negroes, and 
since no Negroes live in Dear- 
born their new law must be for 
keeping any Negroes from even 
going through Dearborn. 

Mayor Hubbard also says that 
they are going to teach all their 
white women how to shoot a gun, 
to protect themselves from hood- 
lums and snipers. They have 
talked about starting one for De- 
troit, too. If they do, I may go 
down to sign up. I think Negro 
women need protection, too. 

But everyone knows that Hub- 
bard means Negroes, when he 
talks about hoodlums, because 
everyone knows that white peo- 
ple never do such low-down 
things! All the crime in the 
streets is laid on the backs of 
the black people. No matter how 
white some of the killers and 
hold-up men are, the black race 


townspeople, 1,000 of whom re- 
mained, after the demonstrators 
left, to scream at police. 

At Yokosuka, site of another 
U. S.. naval base, 5,000 students, 
workers, and women’s groups 
demonstrated. 

SNAKE DANCE 

Jan. 22: Demonstration by Dem- 
ocratic Socialist Party; 8,000 
massed in a snake dance. The 
group clashed with police on the 
Hirase Bridge. 

Jan. 23: The Enterprise left 
Sasebo to go to Korea. 

* * * 

Zenshin reported that, despite 
the formidable police opposition, 
the week-long demonstrations re- 
presented a major victory for the- 
movement. Its success was due, 
in no small part, to the great 
numbers of workers and towns- 
people who had united with the 
students to voice their protest 
and anger against the Sato gov- 
ernment and against police brutal- 
ity. Day by day, more and more 
police were aroused to join the 
struggle. The united Struggle of 
students, workers, and towns- 
people was not a limited local 
occurence at Sasebo, but spread 
nationwide, developing into a 
mass struggle in the crucial 
areas. 


must take the blame for every- 
thing. 

USING THE WHIP 

A child would know that that is 
no way to do away with crime. 
But the white man seems to 
think that by picking on the black 
man, everything will be solved. 

The white man in Mississippi 
is now talking about using the 
whip to bring the Negro back 
under his law. But he doesn’t 
know how wrong he is, if he 
thinks be could ever get the black 
man back to slavery. He doesn’t 
even know how stupid he is to 
let the whole world know that 
is what he wants. 

That would start the biggest 
war in the world, in our own 
country, because Negroes will 
never let this country go back 
to that old-time way of life. The 
whole world would be burned up 
in a few days, and the whites 
that were left would have to start 
from the beginning just like the 
black people. Then it would be 
done as the good book says: do 
unto others as you would have 
others do unto you, but it would 
be a little late. 


' Mexico City, Mexico — 
Mexico’s refusal to sell pine- 
apple shoots to Cuba was 
sharply assailed by Premier 
Castro recently. The incident 
occured in Veracruz where 
a Cuban vessel was loading 
pineapple shoots purchased 
from Mexican growers. 

Protests by the U.S. against the 


The Voice of The 
Delano Grapevine 

(The following are excerpts 
from the national newsletter of 
the United Farm Workers Organ- 
izing Committee.) 

* * * 

Delano, Calif. — The 
Schenley Corporation, our 
first company under contract, 
brought in three pruning ma- 
chines during the holiday 
season, replacing the labor 
of 60 men. The other hun- 
dred or so men at work there 
decided that they had a stake 
in the benefits of the ma- 
chine. They demonstrated to 
the company that they wanted 
the displaced 60 men returned 
to the job. Following a short 
conference with Cesar Chavez, 
Schenley decided to rehire the 
men and to submit the questions 
raised by the machines to arbi- 
tration, which is now in progress. 
* * * 

After almost five months away 
from Delano, the boycotters who 
have been spread across the 
country and in" Canada returned 
to Delano, where they met in 
a general meeting. They found 
that, although they had success- 
fully closed off many major cities 
to Giumarra’s scab grapes, the 
distributors had managed to find 
outlets in smaller, out-of-the-way 
areas. With as many as 70 peo- 
ple on boycott work, we don’t 
have nearly the force necessary 
to cover all the smaller cities. 
What we do have, though, is a 
force adequate to cover the major 
distributors . . . and that is ex- 
actly what we shall attempt. 

* * * 

It was decided that 50 people 
would go to New York City, 
where Victor Joseph & Sons han- 
dles a large portion of Giumarra 
grape. The company also handles 
a very large percentage of all 
the produce shipped to that city. 
Our boycotters’ job will be to let 
that distributor know — in terms 
of dollars and cents — that it does 
not pay to handle the morally con- 
traband scab grape from Idaho. 

Within two days after that de- 
cision, the 50 who volunteered for 
the job piled into “El Caballo” 
(the farm workers’ bus). The 
bus left for an indefinite period 
to fight the Delano battle on a 
front 3,000 miles from the fields. 
Viva La Huelga! Viva La Causa! 


sale were announced, an appeal 
was made to the Agricultural 
Ministry and the Industry and 
Commerce Ministry, and the 
shipments were ordered sus- 
pended. Shoots already aboard 
were unloaded. 

U.S. ROLE 

Castro in his speech published 
here referred to U.S. policy as 
“that imperialism which begins 
to be concerned about this coun- 
try’s economic development; that 
begins to feel defeated by the 
successes of this country; imper- 
ialism which devotes itself to the 
most ridiculous things, imperial- 
ism whose consuls run around 
even to try to sabotage the pur- 
chase of 25 cents worth of goods 
or of a million pesos worth; im- 
perialism which organizes cam- 
paigns to prevent our acquisition 
of seeds, as was done by the con- 
sul in Veracruz in connection 
with the acquisition of certain 
quantities of Mexican seeds 
which our country was purchas- 
ing through normal legal chan- 
nels.” 

In regard to Mexico, Castro 
said, “It was painful for us, very 
painful, to see these campaigns 
had their effect and how in the 
name of who-knows-what hypo- 
thetical competitive dangers, for 
a country which sells its pine- 
apples to the United States, 
where we never expect to sell 
any pineapples until imperialism 
is ended; a country which fur- 
thermore received a substantial 
part of the sugar quota when the 
imperialism suspended ours, how 
sad that there should be opinions 
that we could be future competi- 
tors. A fine way for our under- 
developed countries to show 
unity!” 

SATELLITES 


the Manufacturing Industry 
Chamber thinks. 

Explaining the changes that 
occur within a society such as 
the one in Latin America, the 
study says that the traditional 
servant-master or mass-elite re- 
lationship begins deteriorating on 
exposure to different cultures. 

What follows then is that the 
masses become restless and be- 
gin demanding a bigger share of 
the national wealth. Under these 
circumstances the elite can no 
longer control the masses and is 
faced with the alternative of 
fighting to' develop a formula 
most beneficial for its masses or 
to adapt to survive the foreign 
onslaught. 

NATIONAL ELITES * 

In Latin America the ways the 
national elites adapt to this situ- 
ation is; they become super na- 
tionalists and in selected areas 
anti-American; they may even go 
so far as to nationalize key in- 
dustries— economically reconquer 
their national territory. And in 
this the U.S. does not object too 
much. 

In effect these national elites 
give what appears externally as 
Mexicanization, Chilization, etc- 
ization, which in reality is the 
maintenance of the local class 
structure. All of the national 
elites make grandiose plans for 
economic development which 
they intend, make no mistake, to 
carry out. 

In all Latin American coun- 
tries criticism of the foreign pol- 
icy of the United States means no 
more than that the local national 
elites are finding it more difficult 
to maintain their choice position 
in society. It does not mean that 
they are for freedom or even un- 
derstand what freedom is. 

Above all these State-revolu- 
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The United States is undermin- 
ing the social structure of devel- 
oping countries in Latin America 
and elsewhere, giving them no 
meaningful alternative and con- 
demning them to be satellites. 


tionary parties have not and are 
not conducting a revolution. And 
Cuba fits into this category as 
well. What these national elites 
cannot deal with is the self-deter- 
mination of their people. 
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Miners Fight Scab Coal With Big Strike 


Uniontown, Pa. — Rising 
anger against many griev- 
ances by coal miners ex- 
ploded to spread from, what 
first appeared to be a simple 
representation issue at two 
non-union mines in Pennsyl- 
vania into a huge wildcat 
strike which spread from 
Pennsylvania into West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio, Virginia and 
Tennessee within a week and 
brought national soft coal 
production to a virtual stand- 
still. 

The fuse that lit the smolder- 
ing explosive force was the Solar 
Fuel Co. in southern Pennsylva- 
nia. About a year ago, at a rep- 
resentative election held by the 
National Labor Relations Board, 
the Solar miners voted to have 
the United Mine Workers Union 
represent them. But the company 
delayed UMW recognition, and 
then began to support efforts of 
a rival organization, the South- 
ern Miners Union. .This is the 
“union” that coal operators in 
Tennessee supported and set up 
to oppose the United Mine Work- 
ers in the early 60s. It is the 
same union the operators in east- 
ern Kentucky tried to force on 
the miners when the UMW was 
broken in that region and the 
miners were left as the complete 
slaves of the coal operators. 

WEAK UNION 

It is easy to understand why 
the Solar Fuel Co. preferred the 
Southern Miners Union. This 
union is weak; cannot enforce any 
decisions the men make that may 
be against the company. In other 
words, from the very beginning, 
the miners would know that they 
had no chance whatsoever in a 
battle with the company. What- 
ever the company would say 
would be law, and if a miner 
didn’t accept it, he’d simply be 
fired. 

Other UMW miners in the coal 
region heard about the develop- 
ments at the two non-union mines, 
and in the last week of January 
a few union pickets appeared at 
the mines to close them down. 
A court injunction was thrown 
against the pickets, but the next 
day a hundred pickets showed up 
at the mines— and so did the 
same number of state police. 
Bloody battles resulted in the ar- 
rest of many pickets the first day; 
the next day there were many 
more pickets, more battles and 
some 300 pickets arrested, with 
the mine operations also suffer- 
ing damage from fires that broke 
out. 

WILDCAT STRIKE 

By this time, miners through- 
out the whole coal region were 
rising up against the use of po- 
lice as strike breakers; striking 
miners in Pennsylvania were 
joined by others in West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio. Tens of thousands 
came out in a sympathy wildcat 
strike. 

As the strike continued, the 
whole matter of scab (non-union) 
coal production came under fire 
— and the UMW itself came in for 
a few lumps from the miners. 
This was so because the union’s 
record with small mines is far 
from clean. During the lean min- 
ing years of the 50s and early 
60s, the union permitted small 
coal mine operators to pay their 
miners wages far below what the 
workers in bigger mines got — so 
long as these small coal mine op- 
erators paid into the UMW Wel- 
fare Fund, which was and is 40c 
per ton of coal mined (the Wel- 
fare Fund pays for miners’ pen- 
sions and for other needs like 
medical care). 

This below union scale pay pro- 
duced much bitterness at the 
time, and the union is now reap- 
ing what it helped sow in those 


years. The fact is that in the 
early 50s, about 7 percent of the 
coal mined in the nation came 
from scab operations. Now, about 
30 -percent of the 550 million tons 
of soft coal mined comes from 
scab operations. This is a big 
chunk of money that is not going 
into the Welfare Fund — and union 
miners are the ones who are suf- 
fering from practices permitted 
by the UMW bureaucrats years 
ago. . 

Adding further fuel to the 
anger of the miners was the 
death of one of the pickets at the 
struck mines resulting from a 
heart attack — while police re- 
portedly ignored the obvious 
emergency assistance the man 
needed. 

STRIKE SPREADS 

The strike continued to spread, 
moving into Tennessee, Kentucky 
and Virginia. The UMW union 
leadership, starting with Presi- 
dent “Tony” Boyle and on down 
to his district bureaucrats, now 
feared the loss of control over 
the men and began to apply pres- 
sure. Threats against the miners 
were now hurled, charging illegal 
and unauthorized work stoppages; 
appeals to return to work to 
avoid law suits against the UMW 
under the Taft-Hartley Act were 
emphasized. 

While the UMW won in forc- 
ing the coal company to recognize 
it, other mine union leaders found 


the circumstances to their liking 
also. They and the rank-and-file 
stayed out to show their own local 
grievances against unsafe condi- 
tions and production speed-up. 

By now, however, on Feb. 4, 
the steam had pretty much gone 
out of the strike. Local unions 
held meetings, with UMW dis- 
trict representatives attending 
meetings of the most influential 
and militant local unions to try 
to convince the strikers to return 
to work. 

FIRE COMMITTEEMEN 

This paid off for the Interna- 
tional UMW and the coal opera- 
tors. The miners voted to return 
to work. But all did not end just 
yet, for two mine committeemen 
at the Robena mine in Pennsylva- 
nia, the largest mine in the U.S., 
were fired by the company, which 
charged that they were among 
pickets who refused to let Robena 
bosses go into the Robena mine 
during the strike. 

Anything can happen. The con- 
tract of the UMW and the coal 
operators will expire this year, 
and miners are anxious to catch 
up with economic gains as well 
as do something about making 
their conditions of work safer 
and having a greater'voice in how 
they can be speeded up to match 
the speed and punishment of au- 
tomated coal mining as it exists 
with the demands of the con- 
tinuous miner. 


On The Line 


Strike Action Is Only Way 
Company Settles Grievances 

By John Allison 

Workers are supposed to live on a 40-hour week pay. 
However, in Chrysler we have had a steady diet of over- 
time — in most cases it’s been seven days a week. But here 
again, we see the workers being robbed of what rightfully 
belongs to them. Or, to use a parable that most people know 
in a different way, the corporation will give unto those who 
have; but for those who have not, that which they do have 
will be taken from them. ■$- 


For example, if a whole de- 
partment is scheduled to work 
on a Saturday by the company, 
the contract says all of the work- 
ers in that department are re- 
quired to work. But if one worker 
is ill or something and stays 
home, and a worker with a low- 
er rate pay is put on the job to 
fill in, the corporation is saying 
it will not pay the higher rate 
the job calls for on overtime days. 
In other words, management is 
getting the same production, but 
is trying to get it at a lower rate. 
The workers will never allow 
this. 

COMPANY TRICKS 

And this is only one instance. 
The fact is that the company has 
more ways to cheat workers out 
of wages they work hard for than 
this article has space to reveal. 
But we can list a couple to show 
what we mean. 

Take paid holidays. When a 


Two N.Y. Strikes 


Sanitation Men Walk Out; Press Demands 


New York, N.Y. — On Fri- 
day morning, Feb. 2, 7,000 of 
New York City’s 10,000 sani- 
tationmen demonstrated in 
front of city hall. It was only 
6:30 a.m., but these guys 
were wide awake — and 
angry. 

One guy I talked with told me, 
“We’ve been working without a 
contract since last June. The city 
tells us they haven’t got any 
money; and the judges tell us 
that if we strike we’ll be break- 
ing the law and they’ll put us 
all in jail.” 

Workers said that Union Presi- 
dent John DeLury had been drag- 
ging his feet in the contract nego- 
tiations, and the city had them 
over a barrel because “if you 
can’t strike, you haven’t got any 
power.” 

STRIKE VOTE 

DeLury got out of his chauffer- 
driven car and climbed up on 
the sound truck. He tried to tell 
everybody that they couldn’t go 
on strike without taking a mail 
strike vote. One guy yelled: "Al- 
most everybody in the whole 
damn union is right here — why 
can’t you take the strike vote 
now?” DeLury wouldn’t answer, 
and started to go into city hall 
to see the mayor. 

Workers started yelling: “We’re 
on strike anyway.” Others were 
more blunt in word and deed. If 
the cops hadn’t rescued the hon- 
orable president, he might have 
been stuffed in a garbage truck. 

Around noon, when DeLury 
finally came back outside, the 
workers were still there waiting 
for him. He reported that the 
city had rejected the offer. But 
somehow he forgot all about the 
“mail vote” rule of a few hours 
ago. 

It seems that the men were 
right. There was no such rule in 
Teamsters Local 831 constitution. 
Now, after taking a look at the 
crowd, he was gung-ho to strike. 
As soon as he shouted, "I ac- 
cept the motion for go-go-go;” 
the men cheered and applauded 
him. 

STRIKE EFFECTIVE 

Mayor Lindsay appealed to the 
men to return to work, and pre- 
dicted that the next day would 
find most of the men on the job. ' 


That was Feb. 2, and today, Feb. 
6, the garbage is piled high all 
over the city of New York. 

Some reporter asked the Mayor 
if the strike was effective. “Only 
99%” he said. 

The militancy of the men who 
organized themselves for the 
demonstration on Feb. 2, and 
forced the strike against the 
wishes of the pie-cards, must 
have been very clear to the city 
government. 

Last fall the teachers showed 
that the anti-strike Taylor Law 
wouldn’t run the schools, and 
now the sanitationmen showed 
that it wouldn’t pick up the gar- 
bage or clean the streets. Neither 
will clapping Union President De- 
Lury in jail for IS days. 

Even before the strike began, 
the men had started a slow-down 
oa the job, enforcing every safety 


rule in the book. They very care- 
fully picked up the garbage can 
covers, laid them gently and 
quietly down on the sidewalk, 
picked up the cans— one at a 
time— and walked to the garbage 
trucks, being careful to look both 
ways before crossing the street. 
UNSAFE EQUIPMENT 

But more important, they re- 
fused to operate unsafe equip- 
ment. One worker said: “Half of 
those trucks are either falling 
apart or they’ve got machinery 
for compressing the garbage that 
is always jamming — people get 
hurt all the time.” 

Last year there were over 
2,000 accidents on the job — one 
accident for every two men. The 
self-organization of the men 
against unsafe working conditions 
and rotten wages showed that 
they mean to win. 


Taxi Drivers Don’t Gain in Rate Hike 


New York, N.Y. — After 
months of hearings by the 
New York City Council, a 
decision was reached on the 
taxi fare increase. Taxi rates 
were increased by 25 percent, 
supposedly to enable the taxi 
companies to give their driv- 
ers the raise that was nego- 
tiated six months ago. But, 
according to several cab driv- 
ers we talked to, they have 
actually suffered a loss in 
wages as a result of the fare 
increase. 

As is frenquently the case in 
labor disputes, the public feels 
that it has been victimized, not 
by the companies but by the taxi 
union. In consequence, people 
won’t tip the drivers and their 
real wages go down. 

“UNHOLY ALLIANCE” 

It appears that the city govern- 
ment and the taxi owners formed 
an “unholy alliance” to victimize 
both the workers and the public. 
According to the companies, 
they were “too poor” to raise 
wages without raising fares. 

The drivers know this is non- 
sense, and the city certainly does 
too, but, once again, labor was 
made the scapegoat of public 


wrath while the “poor” com- 
panies continue to tarn a huge 
profit at. the expense of the 
public. - 

One driver suggested that the 
union boss, Harry Van Arsdale, 
was an amicable partner to the 
whole arrangement. From the 
very beginning of the contract 
negotiations, it seemed that Van 
Arsdale was on the side of the 
taxi owners. 

At one meeting of the drivers, 
when it was obvious that every- 
one wanted to strike, Van Ars- 
dale refused to take a strike 
vote. A fight began in the hall, 
chairs were thrown at the union 
officials, and they needed a po- 
lice escort to get out of the hall. 

DRIVERS WILDCAT 

The next day, drivers from 
many companies wildcated. Only 
then did Van Arsdale seem mo- 
tivated to negotiate in earnest. 
When the companies finally 
agreed to the drivers’ demands, 
it was with the understanding 
that the city would allow them to 
raise the taxi fares. 

Well, the fares were raised, 
salaries were raised, but the 
drivers are on the losing end 
again. A large proportion of their 
income was in tips, and now the 
tips have gone down. 


worker is off before or after a 
holiday due to excused illness or 
if he is even on vacation, the 
company will not pay him for 
the holiday pay when he returns 
to work. A grievance has to be 
written before the company will 
even consider the matter — and 
it takes two months or more be- 
fore the worker gets the money 
that is due him. 

Another trick the company 
uses regularly is to somehow “for- 
get” to add the money a worker 
is due when there is a rate scale 
change. Say a worker moves from 
one classification to a higher 
paying one. He will necessarily 
get the increase — until he . files 
another grievance and goes 
through procedure to get his back 
money. 

The fact is that a worker may 
not always remember exactly 
which day it was that the rate 
change went into effect — or if 
it was at the first of the shift, 
or half way through — or just when 
it happened. And the company 
will argue that the change didn’t 
take place when the worker 
claims it did, but that it was lat- 
er. And so you have a grievance, 
another two months for a set- 
tlement. 

CLASSIFICATION MESS 

The factory workers in the Big 
3 are again seeing the old shell 
game where the workers and 
wages meet. This is to say, all 
workers live by the classification 
they work on, not by the 20c 
raise we received in the new con- 
tract. But Automation has made 
a shambles of our, classification 
system in the auto shops across 
the country. 

For example, job setters are 
paid more than the workers on 
the line. The new contract spells 
it out: old job setters get the old 
rate, which is 15% above the 
group average. But the new job 
setters doing this work get about 
40c per hour less for the same ef- 
fort and work. Only to really 
foul things up, because of the 
line arrangement and new ma- 
chines, management in many 
cases took 2c from the old job 
setters and gave this 2c to the 
new job setters. 

Every time a new machine 
comes in the shop and is placed 
on the line, production goes up, 
but some work wages come down 
because of the way the machine 
is classified. With this classifica- 
tion of the new machine deciding 
the worker’s wage rate, the 
worker is forced to accept the 
new classification and new wage 
rate — and this means a cut in 
pay. 

STRIKE ACTION 

More and more workers are 
saying that the only way to deal 
with the Big 3 is trial by com- 
bat. This is to say that the cor- 
porations only respond to strike 
action. 

When the International Union 
and the corporations signed their 
agreement, before a week went 
by. everyone in the shops was so 
angry that the union officers 
were being forced by the rank- 
and-file to take a strike vote. 

Trying to settle the grievances 
as one shot deals does nothing 
but make the workers suffer, 
and shop problems just keep on 
getting worse. The corporation 
plays cat-and-mouse with union 
officials and the single worker 
whose grievance is up. They don’t 
pussyfoot around so much when 
there is a strike action. 
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The current proposal by Detroit city authorities for a “stop and 
frisk” law is just “one more form of retribution for last summer” in 
the words of one Detroit auto worker. “Everybody I know is opposed 
to it.” 

Detroit Negroes know all about “crime in the streets” — for they 
are not only the victims of the majority of the muggings, rapes and 
robberies that are said to be mounting in every city across the 
country — they are also the victims of the majority of the police 
brutality that is the “way of life” in the Negro ghettoes, North and 
South. That is the real “crime in the streets.” They know only too 
well that their neighborhoods have never been given the police pro- 
tection which they want, and that “stop and frisk” means nothing 
but open season on Negroes. 

NOTHING NEW IN POLICE BRUTALITY 

Police harassment and brutality against Negroes is nothing new 
for Detroit. In 1961, the year of increasing civil rights activities 
everywhere, Police Commissioner Hart ordered the force on an 
“emergency footing” — and at once thousands of Negroes were 
stopped on the streets and near their homes, insulted, manhandled 
and searched by police. In the first week alone, over a thousand were 
arrested — and 96 percent subsequently released. 

What is new this time is not only that an actual law on the books 
Is being sought for the first time — which most legal advisors feel sure 
would eventually be declared unconstitutional — but that it is part of 
a pattern of nation-wide escalation of the war-right-here-at-home. 

The chilling atmosphere of national “retribution” and repression 
was seen in the spontaneous standing ovation that Congress gave to 
President’s Johnson’s declaration that there is “no more urgent 
business before the Congress than to pass the Safe Streets Act” and 
to double the funds for it. It was, in fact, the only ovation they gave 
him. Complete and ominous silence greeted the few hypocritical 
words LBJ deigned to give to “civil rights.” 

Even more chilling is the fact that police agencies across the 
country are making no secret that the “crime in the streets” they 
are preparing for is the long hot summer that may come at any 
season. In Detroit, where last summer’s revolt ended with 43 dead, 
$790,000 has been approved for new police riot-control equipment. 
In Newark $220,000 has been allocated. 

VIETNAM USED AS TESTING-GROUND 

When black workers in Detroit charge that “the government is 
trying out weapons in Vietnam and then bringing them back to use 
on us,” they are absolutely right. Following the Detroit revolt, the 
Cadillac Gage Company began manufacturing, for police use, a modi- 
fied version of their “Commando” tank, which is being used in Viet- 
nam. Armored cars— some even with flame-throwers— have been 
ordered in Philadelphia and Los Angeles, helicopters in Chicago. 
One police department is seeking an armed helicopter similar to 
those being used in Vietnam. 

The total barbarism of our society can be seen in the description 
of one tank designed especially for the domestic warfront, the 20-ton 
“R-2” unit, which carries 15 men, has a steel-hull, seven armored 
gun ports and rotating turret, can blanket itself with fire-extinguish- 
ing chemicals, be electrified to shock anyone touching it from the 
outside, emit a high frequency noise humans cannot tolerate, and 
discharge a chemical which will displace all oxygen in the area in 
which it released. 

WHO ARE THE RIOTERS? 

It is clear that whether or not the revolt breaks out spontane- 
ously across the nation again this summer, the forces of “law and 
order” are getting well-prepared to create open warfare. So tense is 
the situation in Detroit — where, even without waiting for a “stop and 
frisk law,” police harassment of Negro youth has increased alarm- 
ingly (see story, page 6) — that an administrative assistant to Con- 
gressman John Conyers has charged: “There is a certain element 
within the police department bent on starting a new riot, so they 
can use their new guns and equipment against Negroes.” And a 
member of the Detroit Council of PT As added: “It is my opinion that 
we are living in a quasi-police state, over which officialdom has no 
control.” 

Congress seems equally hell-bent to create chaos this summer. 
While more and more funds are thus spent on guns and tanks for 
both war-fronts, funds for “fighting poverty” (pitiful enough even in 
the hey-day of Great Society programming) have been slashed fur- 
ther and further. It takes a truly vindictive Congress to cut more than 
$75 million from the funds which bad been used to create teen-age 
employment through the Youth Corps, at the very time that teen-age 
unemployment — and especially among Negro youth — is increasing 
over even the ievels of last summer, from 25 to 35 percent! 

Like the “pacification programs” in Vietnam, the pacification 
programs in the U. S. have turned out to be bigger and bigger clubs 
with which to beat down all protest. The New Statesman, in London, 
has suggested that Americans “face a summer in which all their 
home strategic reserve of troops may have to be committed to pre- 
serving order in their big cities; they may even have to bring units 
from overseas if several major race riots break out at once.” 

With the increasing revolt in the black ghettoes, as well as the 
increasing momentum of the anti-war demonstrations, and the ex- 
pected convergence of the battles with the Administration in the 
year ahead, that may well prove true. 


Samuel Hammond, 18, freshman at South Carolina 
State College 

Henry Smith, 18, Sophomore at South Carolina 
State College 

Delano Middleton, 17, Orangeburg high school 
student 

Murdered by state police in Orangeburg, S.C., Feb. 8, 
1968, during a demonstration to Integrate a bowling alley 
and enforce the Civil Rights Law of 1964; some 50 other 
students were also wounded by rampaging police. 



WAR AND ANTI-WAR 

As of tonight, February 5, 
U.S. troops are reported in 
control of 16 complete blocks 
of the city of Hue. The rest 
of the city is in the hands of 
the people: students, workers, 
and NLF forces. 

Hue has always been, along 
with Danang, a center of re- 
volt against the corrupt Thieu- 
Ky government in Saigon. 
These same forces held the 
city over two years ago in the 
abortive “Buddhist” revolt. 
Ever since then the city has 
been under severe repression 
and the Saigon government 
has just been looking for an 
excuse to crack down for good. 

If the U.S. Marines can re- 
take Hue, it will only be by 
complete destruction of the 
city (they’ve already, bombed 
most of it to rubble.) I’m 
afraid for what will happen 
then. 

I’m sure that between the 
U.S. and the Saigon maniacs 
they will manage to extermin- 
ate everyone they suspect in 
Hue, and herd the rest in the 
city off to “relocation areas.” 

What this means for us is 
that we’ve got to fight harder 
than ever to end the war be- 
fore there is nothing left of 
Vietnam. 

Activist 
New York 

* * * 

It looks to me as if Johnson 
has created this Korean crisis 
to test public sentiment. He 
would be in a better election 
position if he could find a 
more popular war. Korea, 
while it wasn’t exactly a popu- 
lar war, didn’t have all this 
opposition. Perhaps he thinks 
a war with Korea would unite 
the people since Vietnam 
hasn’t. I don’t think so. 

Korean War Vet 
New York 

* * * 

Since the massive Vietcong 
offensive began in South Viet- 
nam, the credibility gap here 
has grown wider and wider. 

The other night, while 
watching the news on T.V., we 
saw General Westmoreland 
tell a news correspondent that 
Saigon was again “securely in 
the hands of the U.S. forces.” 
His next sentence was left un- 
finished as we watched him 
duck fast when a Vietcong roc- 
ket soared whistling over his 
head and exploded nearby. 

Is it possible that all the 
U.S. officials in Saigon and in 
Washington are similarly 
shell-shocked? 

Observer 
New York 

* * * 

THE BLACK REVOLT 

Chicago has been a pretty 
racist place lately. A bussing 
program was supposed to bring 
some black children into un- 
derutilized white schools; it 
was “postponed” because of 
large protests by the white 
neighborhoods. 

A local Congressman came 
out against it. Cardinal Cody 
for it, and Mayor Daley said 
“the wishes of the majority 
should be followed.” For a 
while the City Council refused 
to pass the budget because of 
it. 

In a separate incident yes- 
terday, some grade school chil- 
dren who transferred to a 
white school were met by a 
mob of screaming mothers — 
just like Little Rock. Absolute- 
ly everyone is predicting this 
city to blow up this summer. 

Apparently there was not 
much action last summer be- 


cause every time the slightest 
thing happened, everyone in 
the area was arrested,: and be- 
cause the very efficient Demo- 
cratic machine got a lot of 
poverty money and put all the 
gang leaders on the payroll. 

NO one expects that to work 
anymore, 

Law Student 
Chicago 

* * * 

These young kids in Penn- 
sylvania. are getting very hos- ^ 
tile to white people for no 
reason at all. I mean personal. 
They all talk about what has 
happened to their forefathers, 
they all want to wear Afro- 
haircuts like Rap Browh. 

When they come to our 
house we try to talk to them, 
but ... 

If the right person were to 
come to Pittsburgh I don’t 
know, maybe something could 
break out here this summer. 

Negro Steelworker 
Pittsburgh 

* * * 

Detroit’s “open-housing” law 
passed by the Common Coun- 
cil will be put to a vote in 
September due to petitions ac- 
cumulated by the so-called 
“law abiding citizens” who are 
trying to repeal it. 

The administration, news 
media, and some analysts of 
the July rebellion in Detroit 
are still asking how and why 
could this have happettd to a 
“racially model city.” 

One of the answers is in 
what the “law-abiding citi- 
zens” are doing. , i 

White [Mother 
Detroit 

• 

WORKERS' STRIKES 

Both the bourgeois and the 
radical press have refused to 
really cover the seven month 
struggle of copper workers in 
the West against Kettnecott, 
Anaconda, and the other big 
copper giants. j ! 

Most people don’t know that 
the Chilean copper workers 
were on strike for the first 
month of the American wor- 
ker’s strike. They were sent 
back with a lousy contract by 
their union so that the U.S. 
government could be sure of a 
steady copper flow fbr the 
Vietnam war. 

The one way that copper 
workers in both countries 
could have helped themselves 
and the Vietnamese would 
have been to stick together. A 
real international union, in- 
stead of the fake internation- 
als we have, would be a great 
blow against the bosses. 

Observer 
New York 

* * * 

You certainly had a great 
position on the auto contract. 
News and Letters is the best 
paper I read. It looks like we 
are going to have to fight for 
all the things we fought for in 
the Ford strike all over again. 

Auto worker 
New Jersey 

• 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

There seems to me to be 
little danger of Soviet-Ameri- 
can armed confrontation in 
the Mediterranean for the near 
future. Rather it seems to me 
that one thing was decided 
upon at Glassboro: a tempor- 
ary redivision of spheres of 
influence in the world for the 
two superpowers. 

Russia agreed to give Ame- 
rica a relatively free hand in 
Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 


America agreed to give Russia 
a relatively free hand in the 
Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. 

Of course all this does not 
mean that there will not even- 
tually be a war between the 
United States and Russia in 
general or in the Middle East- 
ern regions in particular. 

As Lenin said in his book 
Imperialism, alliances or de- 
tentes between imperialist 
states cannot last. They are 
‘ ‘inevitably nothing more than 
a ‘truce’ in periods between 
wars. Peaceful alliances pre- 
pare the ground for wars, and 
in their turn grow out of wars; 
the one is the condition for the 
other, giving rise to alternat- 
ing forms of peaceful and non- 
peaceful struggle...” 

But for the moment at least 
it seems that they have agreed 
to give each other relatively 
free hands in attempts to est- 
ablish respective spheres of 
influence in two seperate 
p'arts of the world, the Medi- 
terranean and Southeast Asia. 

A. M. 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

If the situation in the Mid- 
dle East continues or gets 
more difficult,' the imperialist 
countries will look always 
more towards Africa for pet- 
roleum. And Africa, with its 
weak governments, might pre- 
sent us with one of the most 
really revolutionary move- 
ments going on today. 

M.C. 

Italy 

• 

LIFE IN BRITAIN 

The Glasgow zephyr was 
quite a shock. The, River 
Clyde was the center of activ- 
ity, and the slums, tenements 
and shacks which straddle the 
Clyde received most of the 
beating. 

There were plenty of folks 
living in those hovels. The 
debris that was called then: 
living quarters is now offi- 
cially debris. One would hope 
that those who survived the 
disaster can now find ade- 
quate housing, which Glasgow 
needs terribly. 

The “crime rate” is sup- 
posed to be very high there, 
and there is practically no 
recreation for youth. The sta- 
tistics remind you of New 
York, or Detroit or Chicago. 

Traveler 

Britain 

* * * 

The “I’m Backing Britain” 
campaign is reaching new 
depths of absurdity. In fact, 
it’s downright pathetic. Peo- 
ple are advertising their con- 
tribution to the government in 
order to save the economy! 

The biggest shoe k— and 
shame — is that some factory 
owners have • convinced their 
workers that the latter ought 
to work an extra half hour a 
week free, to back Britain. 
Some 50 factories are said to 
have suceeded in this mad- 
ness. 

The saddest part is that 
while the stockholders are 
making money, the prices are 
increasing, not decreasing. 
However, the second largest 
union here (Electrical work- 
ers) came out and said noth- 
ing doing. 

I really can’t understand it. 
The unions here fought for 
years for the five day week 
and only achieved it three 
years ago. And now they’re 
hanging themselves. 

One out of every 17 people 
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here work for an American 
: company, which means that 
6% of the economy is U.S. 
owned. Thus, the real conflict 
here is between money-mak- 
ing, profiteering, capitalism 
vs. paper socialism. 

It looks as though Wilson 
has had it. The newspapers 
(in fact all media) are sick 
of him. The .cry-, is;- Back to 
the Tories. It’s an opportune 
time for nationalist groups to 
move in, and they’re loud now 
—and growing in Wales as 
well as in Scotland. 

American 

England 

* * * 

HIGH SCHOOL 
UNDERGROUND 

Our high school paper had 
had difficulties. I had hoped 
it would encourage many stu- 
dents to start thinking and 
writing, but very few actually 
wrote anything. Recently, 
however, some new people , 
have demonstrated an interest 
in reviving the paper. 

We are trying to turn it into 
an area-wide high school pa- 
per in hopes of drawing on a 
greater pool of talent, getting 
wider circulation, and break- 
ing down isolation. If it is al- 
right with you, , we may re- 
print Wendell’s “School vs. 
Education” from Nov. N&L. 

The more we agitate, the 
more repressive the school ad- 
ministration becomes. So far 
it has banned from school 
grounds: political literature, 
student political organizations, 
non-student writing, attacks 
on the administration or stu- 
dent government, “obscen- 
ity,” and any literature like 
the enclosed anti-draft an- 
nouncement which upsets 
parents. 

All Fall I have been looking 
for a lawyer to help sue for 
freedom of speech and assem- 
bly. We are about ready to file 
suit now. 

Please renew my subscrip- 
tion. 

High School Student 
Virginia 

• • • 

THE PRESIDENCY 

In 1964, we voted for John- 
son cause he was supposed to 
be better than Goldwater. But 
what that N.J. worker said in 
Jan. N&L is true; he was just 
the same. 

Now, I say, vote No for Pre- 
sident. If you vote NO, you say 
we don’t want a President, 
cause they will all follow the 
same line of war and racism. 

Hospital worker 
New York City 
* * * 

It’s obviously no small co- 
incidence that the United 
States chose to recognize the 
fascist Greek Junta within 
days of the indictment of 
Coffin. 

Having already put Leroi 
Jones in jail, one wonders how 
near the day is when, like 
their facist Greek friends, they 
shall decide to jail us all. We 
can draw a lesson from the 
Greeks, however; they would- 
n’t have bothered to put their 
opposition in jail if they had 
not felt badly threatened by 
them. 

So, perhaps the indictment 
of Spock, Coffin and the others 
means that, to some degree 
at least, the anti-war move- 
ment is beginning to pose a 
real threat Johnson and his 
Junta. 

Housewife 
•\i New York 


INTERNATIONAL DIALOGUE FROM ITALY, 
ISRAEL, VENEZUELA 


I have just received from 
New York the November issue 
of News & Letters. “But the 
revolution in America is not 
about to short circuit itself 
before it has ever gained suf- 
ficient momentum to achieve 
the goal of total freedom.” I 
am with you on that, in spite 
of the fact that capitalism 
seems to be younger than a 
lot of people in the movement 
want to recognize. 

That simply means that they 
think it iis possible to over- 
throw it by focusing the strug- 
gle on the weakest link of the 
chain (underdeveloped areas). 
The problem is just the oppo- - 
site; to bring capitalism to its 
knees just where it seems to 
be strongest. On this we cer- 
tainly agree. 

Student 

Italy 

* * ' * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s anal- 
ysis of the Middle East crisis 
is about the only one on the 
left that is free of left de- 
monolgy (one plot against Su- 
karno, Nkrurpah, and now 
against Nasser, etc.) on one 
hand, and of toeing a West-Is- 
Best line on the Other. 

Her analysis of Guevara’s 
failure is the only intelligent 
criticism of subjectivism in the 
modern left. 

I also find the stress on 
humanism to be the most 
promising trend after the ide- 
ological collapse of so many 
left movements that become 
emptied of their purpose, con- 
sistent outlook and oriented 
passion and become mere pro- 
test movements — oriented or 
not, as the case may be— of 
one of the existing socialist 
establishments. 

You will probably object to 
my calling certain regimes 
“socialist” , . , Whatever ob- 
jection we have to the goings 
on in the socialist countries 
(and there we can hardly dis- 
agree, in fact, the apologists 
of the socialist establishments 
differ only there in defense 
of their Soviet Union or China 
or Cuba while agreeing about 
the rest with other left critics) 
the brunt of our critique 
should be directed against the 
goings on in the Socialist Es- 
tablishments as they are in 
actual content, or criticism 
of Socialist regimes from a 
more progressive post-Socialist 
point of view. 

I agree with Raya Dunayev- 
skaya that many fundamen- 
tal phenomena of Socialist So- 
cial Structure do not depart 
from the capitalist pattern . . . 
The key reason for the com- 
mon features of socialism and 
capitalism consists in the fact 
that the means of production 
in both regimes are still the 


same, and therefore the social 
structure of socialism is still 
fettered to the solution of 
many problems in the old way 
(that’s no apology for them— 
as a member of a kibbutz I 
know quite well bow much 
further one could go from the 
same economic 1 basis.) - 

Here in Israel the situation 
on the left is clearing up. A 
new status quo ruling party is 
being organized. It will be a 
conglomerate of all Socialist 
conservative bureacracies of 
Israel and of the new techno- 
cratic groups that try to chal- 
lenge them to new— meaning 
U.S. style — corporate mana- 
gerial patterns. 

To save the bureaucrats, 
Mapam will probably form an 
alliance with this party, at the 
next convention in March 20, 
aiming at an installment plan 
of full integration in the rul- 
ing party and establishment. 
My estimate is that a % ma- 
jority, unfortunately, will 
back this decision. How many 
people will react resolutely is 
a matter that will have a lot 
to do with the future of Is- 
rael’s genuine Left. 

M. C. 

Israel 

* * * 

How is it possible that Che 
Guevara, the man who was an 
agent of counter-revolutionary 
Stalinism, should be at the 
same time a symbol of the 
revolution for News & Letters? 

You present Guevara in your 
November issue obituary as 
the symbol of the anti- imperi- 
alist struggle, whereas he was 
only the symbol of the inter- 
imperialist struggle; a part of 
the imperialist block calling 
itself “socialist” against the 
American block. 

All unilateral struggles a- 
gainst one block, whether they 
hide under the name of anti- 
American-imperialist or anti- 
Russian totalitarianism are 
only so many mystifications 
designed to lead the workers 
into massacres and wars for 
the benefit of one side or the 
other. 

Guevara is the symbol of 
that mystification. His pro- 
gram of opening “two, three, 
or four more Vietnams” in 
the world will be carried out 
with glee tomorrow by John- 
son, who is, himself, interested 
in and obliged to escalate the 
war each day. 

The proletariat has nothing 
to do with these sentimental 
panegyrics on the “heroic 
life” and “martyrdom” of 
Guevara. Every class has its 
heroes and martyrs; let the 
Russian state-capitalists mo- 
urn and bury its own martyrs! 

Friend 

Venezuela 
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U.S. Bombs South Vietnam 
As People Wage Civil War 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Col. Nguyen Van Luan, rounded 
up the striking workers, at gun 
point, forcing them to return to 
work or go to jail, was not pho- 
tographed by the world’s press. 

Today the world has been made 
witness to the consequences of 
the order for indiscriminate de- 
struction of everything that 
stands in the way of the Tfaieu 
clique, from the headquarters of 
the militant Buddhists— the An 
Quang Pagoda— because it al- 
legedly harbored the Vietcong, 
to the humblest hut of a non- 
political peasant. 

Today one watches the totali- 
tarianism and oppressive pres- 
ence of the South Vietnamese 
Government and U.S. military 
might that is destroying the 
country, killing the people, rav- 
aging the land, creating tens of 
thousands of new refugees. 

And then one comes face-to- 
face with a three-fold increase 
in the price of bread which 
makes it necessary for these 
bombed-out people to roam the 
streets hungry while those who 
can afford the price eat all they 
want. The unavoidable question 
is: why should a government that 
can unloose such destructive 
power be powerless to stop black 
marketeering, decree rationing 
so that all are at least assured 
the bare necessities of life? And 
the answer is just as inescap- 
able. This governmental clique 
represents nobody but itself. 

GROSS CORRUPTION 

The rampant corruption didn’t 
suddenly break out on the day of 
battle. For years now the Thieu- 
Ky regime has lined its pockets 
with as much as 75 per cent of 
the $30 million the U.S. sent 
South Vietnam for “refugee pro- 
grams,” has dispensed jobs of 
power for a price, has sold mili- 
tary deferments, had its wrath 
aroused only when the workers 
demanded a 12 per cent increase 
in wages to counteract chronic 
inflation. 

It is the action of these saw- 
dust Caesars that explains why, 
whatever terrorist acts the Viet- 
cong may have committed, it is 
Government, not Vietcong, bar- 
barism which precludes any “vic- 
tory” for either the Thieu-Ky 
clique or its U.S. protectors. 
McNAMARA’S BIG LIE 

Three days after the Vietcong 
started its many-pronged assault, 
the departing Secretary of De- 
fense, Robert McNamara, made 
his annual and final report to 
the Congress. Although mainly 
concerned with Big Power poli- 
tics — how destructive and nu- 
merous are the stockpiles of H- 
bombs and missiles of U.S. vs. 
Russia— McNamara didT take 
time out to apprise us about the 
situation in South Vietnam. 

So overwhelmed by the holiness 
of computers is this former 
“Whiz Boy” that, even as the 
headlines brought news of the 
wide acceptance of the Vietcong 
by the people, McNamara con- 
tinued to repeat the Big Lie of 
the success of the so-called paci- 
fication program. 

It appears that the computer- 
ized heads of the Administration 
had a new, “more valid standard 
of measurement” by which to 
judge the success of the “pacifi- 
cation program.” It is called 
“the hamlet evaluation system;” 
went into effect early in 1967; 
and “indicates that about 67 per 
| cent of the people of South Viet- 
i nam live under allied military 
protection.” 

No blue pencil was used to 
modify, much less eliminate, the 
lying claim, yet by the time the 
report was delivered, it should 
have been clear to the most ob- 
tuse worshipper of computerized 
data that this “allied military 
protection” doesn’t amount tq a 


hill of beans, or, what is more 
to the point, to a few grains of 
- rice which would still the hunger 
pains of at least some of the 
“67 per cent of the people of 
South Vietnam” so protected. 

On the contrary, the Big Lie 
is further extended to slander 
the whole people: ; “No matter 
how great the resources we com- 
mit to the struggle we cannot 
provide the South Vietnamese 
with the will to survive . . .” 

It doesn’t seem to dawn on 
McNamara that the sense of na- 
tionhood and the will to survive 
includes independence from both 
the “protection” and the destruc- 
tion of the U.S. military occu- 
piers. In his total disregard of 
the peace this nation yearns for, 
this civilian head of the armed 
forces is as one with the mili- 
tary brass. 

CIVIL WAR VS. MILITARY 
MYOPIA 

Until they are finally swept 
away, generals have a way of 
describing every humiliating de- 
feat as a brilliant victory. Thus, 
despite the fact that even the 
U.S. Embassy was unprepared 
for the surprise Vietcong attack. 
General Westmoreland blandly 
maintained that hq-had known 
“all along” that the attack was 
coming. Thus, during the contin- 
uing spectacular successes of the 
Vietcong on the first, second, 
third days of battle, he kept re- 
peating that “the enemy” had 
“run out of steam.” 

And thus, despite the far-flung 
battles that covered the length 
and breadth of South Vietnam, 
the U.S. military commander in 
South Vietnam insisted that all 
these battles from Saigon to Da- 
nang, from Hue to Kontum, from 
Nahtrang and Pleiku to Dalat 
and Bienhoa— in a word in very 
nearly every well-populated re- 
gion as well as at air bases — 
that all these battles were just 
“diversionary” and the “princi- 
pal” battle would take place at 
Khe Sanh. 

The discussion about what is 
“diversionary” and what is “prin- 
cipal” is pointless. Where a civil 
war is the issue, the whole point 
is this — and it holds true where 
it is only a guerrilla war or is 
already a full social revolution- 
no stand is diversionary. Or, to 
put it differently, all stands on 
the road to freedom are diver- 
sionary, and therefore none are. 

Because civil war is not mainly 
a military operation and involves 
the whole population, it can and 
must and does take place simul- 
taneously in many places. Be- 
cause the aim is freedom, there 
are no “diversionary” battles; 
all are principled. Dienbienphu 
wasn’t lost because France was 
weaker militarily than the U.S. 

[ although it was that too. It was 
| lost because its generals then, 
like the Americans now, were 
involved in a military engage- 
ment while the Vietnamese were 
fighting a liberation struggle. 

In a word, the question Jsn’t 
whether Khe Sanh is the real di- 
version, or turns out, after all, 
to be the “principal” (though not 
the principled) military confron- 
tation. 

Whether or not there will be a 
military confrontation at the spot 
where both North Vietnam and 
the U.S. have amassed regular 
troops and impressive weaponry; 
whether or not LBJ got a signed 
assurance from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that Khe Sanh will be 
held! And even irrespective 
of whether or not it will be “an- 
other Dienbienphu,” the point is 
that the Vietnam war has al- 
ready been lost in the cities of 
South Vietnam. 

Which doesn’t mean either 
that the U.S. has been defeated 
. (Continued on Page 8) 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 

TASKS OF MARXIST YOUTH GROUP 


In the last issue of News 
& Letters there was a pro- 
posal for the formation 
of a national Marxist-Human- 
ist Youth organization. A 
number of inquiries have 
been received and I would 
like to discuss the reasons for 
such a group and the tasks 
faced by it. 

While youth have been in the 
center of the Movement since 
1960, they are today the vast ma- 
jority both in active participation 
and in trying to give direction to 
the movement. In the anti-war 
movement it is not just a matter 
of university students, but of a 
very large group of high school 
students who are active. It even 
extends to younger elements as 
can be seen in the article by a 
junior high school student in this 
issue. 

ELEVEN YEARS OLD 

Another example occurred re- 
cently on the Smothers Brothers 
television show. An eleven-year- 
old from the audience was asked 
what he thought of the world 
situation. He answered that he 
thought that it was very bad, 
especially the Vietnam War. He 
was then asked what should be 
done about it and his response 
was that we should end the war. 

The youth from pre-teens on 
up are becoming more and more 
aware of the world they live in, 
and more and more conscious 
that their task is to help to 
change it 

The challenge of trying to es- 
tablish a Marxist-Hujnanist youth 
group to aid in this is a hard, 
serious one. A first step is to 
break with the distortions, slan- 
ders and slogans which either 
vilify or pass for Marxism. 

To do this, the writings of 
Marx must be presented. His de- 
velopment of a philosophy of hu- 
man liberation must be matched 
against the claims of those who 
say they are practicing Marxism. 
The totality of his philosophy 
must be viewed against those 
who wish to extract this or that 
portion of his thought as the es- 
sence of Marxism for today. 
MARX FOR TODAY 

A second step for young Marx- 
ist-Humanists is a dynamic ap- 
plication and development of 
Marx’s thought for our day. His 
ideas cannot be the academician’s 
private property. Nor can they 
be only food for debate among 
isolated radical intellectuals. The 
task of realizing his philosophy is 
one for the Movement as a whole. 
In this an organization of Marx- 
Ist-Humanist youth has no small 
role to play. 

Theirs must be the task of in- 
fusing the pluri-dimensionalism 
of Marxism into a Movement 
whose possibility for fulfillment 
resides in breaking out of its 
pragmatic mold into a fully con- 


scious human activity for full 
freedom. 

They must show that a philos- 
ophy of human activity to be 
free is as necessary as the con- 
crete activity, be that Resistance, 
mobile tactics, sit-ins or what 
have you. This is not to say that 
we should drop all activity and 
read Marx. The need is for a unity 
of theory and practice. 

* * * 

A group of students — high 
school and others— have begun 
this task by publishing the first 
two issues of The Young Marxist- 
Humanist. Included in these is- 
sues are articles on Patriotism, 
American Youth, the Draft, plus 
a greeting: “The Heritage and 
The Challenge” by Raya Dunay- 
evskaya. Copies and information 
about Marxist-Humanism can be 
obtained from B. Wendell, 358 S. 
Doheny Dr., Beverly Hills, Cal. 
90212. 

The Emptiness of 
Jr. High School 

Detroit, Mich. — Many 
things have been said by and 
about graduating students. 
The basic thing said at grad- 
uation time is the many won- 
derful things done to the 
graduate, and his looking 
forward to his new school. 

Why, though, should one, 
only at graduation time, say the 
school has done a good job for 
him, while the rest of the year 
he thinks the system is not func- 
tioning as it should? The answer 
is that the students put on a good 
show for the faculty, parents, 
and other students who are 
watching. 

LOVE SCHOOL? 

For an hour or two everyone 
loves the school and thinks high- 
ly of what it has done. The youth 
are then ready to face the new 
school with high hopes. The 
speech has been set down by 
earlier generations of students 
and is still being used today. 

Nowdays, however, students 
are thinking for themselves, and 
they cannot be held down by 
principles they don’t agree with. 
This new generation of free think- 
ers say and write what they 
think is best. 

CHANGE SOCIETY 

The youth today cannot grow 
into a society “behind a desk” 
where you live like a vegetable 
for the rest of your life, ignor- 
ing everything but the ones you 
work for. This new generation 
will be the future citizens of 
this world. 

We, the graduating class, are 
part of the new generation. 
Therefore we graduate from this 
school and go to the next, not 
to learn to live in this society, 
but to learn how to change it 
and make it better. 

Junior High Student 


Writings of the Young Marx 

On Religion . . . 

As soon as Jew and Christian come to see in their respec- 
tive religions nothing more than stages in the development of 
the human mind — snake skins which have been cast off by his- 
tory, and man as the snake who clothed himself in them — they 
will no longer find themselves in religious opposition, but in a 
purely critical, scientific and human relationship. 

. On the Jewish Question, 1843 

On Private Property . . . 

Private property has made us so stupid and one-sided that 
any kind of object is ours only when we have it, i.e., when it 
exists for us as capital, or when we possess it directly — eat it, 
•drink it, wear it, live in it, etc. — in short use it ... in place of 
all the physical and spiritual senses, there is the sense of pos- 
sesson which is the simple alienation of all these senses. To 
such absolute poverty has human essense had to be reduced 
to give birth to its inner wealth. 

Economic and Philosophic Manuscripts, 1844 
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Students Call International Strike 


Draft Resister 
Still Fasting 

Cincinnati, Ohio Miss 
Decourcy Squire, lan 18-year- 
old Antioch College student 
from Morgantown, W. Va., 
has been on a fast since Dec. 
7. At that time she was ar- 
rested at a draft resistance 
demonstration at the Federal 
Building in Cincinnati. 

Miss Squire and Michael Mat- 
tin, 17, sat down in front of the 
police vans in protest against 
the arrest and mistreatment of 
other demonstrators as they were 
hauled from the building. 

At a re-hearing on Jan. 26, 
Judge Heitzler refused to reduce 
Miss Squire’s sentence because 
he did not feel she was “suffi- 
ciently repentant in her attitude 
toward -the authority of the 
court.’’ 

She had been sentenced to six 
months and a $100 fine on charges 
of disorderly conduct and resis- 
ting arrest; to three different 
sentences of 30 days each; and 
to a fine of $525 for contempt of 
court. 

STATEMENT 

The following are excerpts 
from a statement by Decourcy 
Squire: 

“First of all, my fasting is a 
personal response to imprison- 
ment. My freedom is an essen- 
tial part of me, as freedom is 
being taken away from me, I' 
Will not consent to having my 
freedom taken away. 

“Only in that way can I main- 
tain my inner freedom. For this 
reason, I cannot cooperate by 
eating while I am imprisoned. I 
do feel a basic responsibility and 
need to keep myself alive, and 
so I drink water and take vita- 
mins; but as a free human being 
I do not feel I should help main- 
tain myself a prisoner. 

“Secondly, I hope the fast is 
a means of communicating some- 
thing of the wrongness of im- 
prisonment. I think it tends to 
express the unnaturalness of a 
person being locked up and kept 
from being free to choose where 
and how he will develop his life, 
preventing him from living fully, 
happily, and usefully. 

“Just as a fast causes visible 
changes in the body, so being de- 
prived of freedom and being kept 
in such a place as the Workhouse 
can cause degradation and de- 
humanization in a person being 
imprisoned . . .” 

On Jan. 31 Miss Squire was 
taken to the Ohio General Hos- 
pital. She consented to being 
drinking a soy bean liquid to 
forestall brain damage and other 
physical inury which doctors in- 
dicate are imminent. 

Letters protesting her punish- 
ment are being requested, and 
can be written to Governor J ames 
Rhodes, State House, Columbus, 
Ohio, or City Manager William 
Wichman,- City Hall, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Chicago, 111. — The main 
thing to come out of the Stu- 
dent Mobilization Conference 
here over Jan. 27-28 was the 
call for an international stu- 
dent strike “against the war, 
racial oppression, and the 
draft” for April 26. 

April 20-30 will be a week of 
protests, including teach-ihs and 
whatever is decided by local 
groups. There was also a mandate 
for demonstrations in Chicago 
during the Democratic Conven- 
tion in August. 

There were almost a thousand 
students at the conference. 
BLACK GROUP 

The black students had a sepa- 
rate caucus and constituted the 
Black Anti-war group. I didn’t 
really understand the explana- 
tion of why they needed a sepa- 
rate group, which is going to 
work with the Student Mobiliza- 
tion, and sounds like it’s going 
to do what the National Mobiliza- 
tion decides at its convention this 
summer. 

I didn’t hear anything about 
organizing except on campuses. 

Bettina Aptheker and the Du 
Bois clubs indicated that the stu- 
dent strike was the thing to do, 
but frankly I couldn’t get very 
enthused about the whole thing. 
CHICAGO SDS 

The University of Chicago SDS 
circulated a leaflet opposing the 
strike as the wrong tactic Bt this 
time, which made some good 
points: 

“1 — Recent student strikes have 
only twice attracted anything 
like majority support. These 


Detroit, Mich. — The way 
the police have been harass- 
ing Negro youth here, it 
seems as if they are attempt- 
ing to provoke some violence 
so they will have a chance to 
wage an all-out war on the 
city’s Negroes. 

Things have become so bad 
that parents and community rep- 
resentatives have demanded meet- 
ings with police authorities, and 
at a meeting of the Fitzgerald 
Community Council. Leon Atchi- 
son, the administrative assistant 
to Congressman John Conyers, 
openly charged that police were 
“bent on starting a new riot.” 
THE INFERNOS 

The Fitzgerald meeting was 
called because of the actions of 
police against a group of 17 to 
18 year old youth from a middle- 
class Northwest area who call 
themselves the Infernos. 

They had raised enough money 
through dances to rent a place 
for their own youth center — but 
the police frightened fee owner 
into breaking the lease. 

They just raised some more 
money and got another place that 
they renamed the “Inferno-burg- 
er,” with the idea of running it 
as a sort of restaurant where 
teen-agers could be employed and 
they could make some money. 

They even developed a good 
relationship with the policemen 
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strikes (LIU and Brooklyn Col- 
lege) were both based on ‘gut’ 
issues resulting from specific 
university outrages. Yet, the fail- 
ures at Berkeley in 1966 and 
Madison in 1967 show that ‘gut’ 
issues alone do not ensure suc- 
cess. But their absence will as- 
sure failure. 

“2 — The strike has no clear 
political meaning. It is not di- 
rected against the government, 
the Draft, or the corporations 
supporting the war. It opposes 
the war generally and ‘university 
complicity’ specifically. Yet un- 
convinced students will not be 
convinced of ‘university complic- 
ity’ by our telling them about it. 
A generalized strike will appear 
illogical to most students, and 
thus be unappealing and ineffec- 
tive. 

“3 — Nationwide, a strike which 
has minority support will be a 
show of weakness rather than of 
strength.” 

The U. of C. students also ob- 
jected to the manner in which 
the meeting had been called “to 
plan the strike” rather than to 
consider whether to strike. They 
felt that the student strike would 
reach only students, in fact only 
a fraction of them — and that, 
since the student movement is 
badly isolated, it would be bet- 
ter to aim April actions at build- 
ing a political base among pres- 
ently neutral students and the 
general public, particularly the 
poor and the organized working 
class. 

But they said that despite their 
disapproval, if the strike were 
called they would obey the strike 


(a mixed squad) in the squad car 
on that beat. Then suddenly a 
different team was assigned and 
the first was transferred. 

The new team began coming 
into the building with drawn 
gnns to frisk fee boys, on the pre- 
text of looking for a rape sus- 
pect. The youths were often il- 
legally taken to the station. 

Parents finally contacted Rep- 
resentative Conyer’s assistant, 
the ACLU, and the Wayne Coun- 
ty Legal Services — and they all 
met with police authorities to 
demand an end to the harass- 
ment. The supervisor apologized 
for his men, agreed to return all 
the police records of the youths, 
and promised to stop the harass- 
ment. 

CITIZENS COMPLAINT 

Everything was fine — for two 
weeks. Then one of the youths 
was picked up again without jus- 
tification. When one of the com- 
munity leaders, a member of the 
Detroit Council of PTAs, filed a 
citizens complaint, she was told 
she was “the kind' of citizen who 
caused the increased crime on the 
streets.” 

Not only did the harassment 
not stop, it was intensified. The 
president of the Infernos, who 
is a girl, was stopped by a squad 
car after leaving a" meeting, about 
10:30 in the evening. 

When she didn’t answer the 
officers’ insulting questions as 
they thought she should, she said, 
one of them got out of the car 
and hit her in fee stomach with 
lias night stick. She said he told 
her they were going to “get” 
the Infernos, and then left her 
on fee sidewalk. 

The police inspector promised 
to get to the bottom of the in- 
cident, and promised that assault 
and battery charges would be 
drawn against any officers in- 
volved in brutality cases. But im- 
mediate identification of the of- 
ficers was not forthcoming, and 
neither the parents nor the In- 
fernos feel much reassured. 


call. 

Police Harass Black Youth 
Group To Provoke Violence 
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The Draft: 

Involuntary Servitude 

Amendment XIII, U.S. Constitution: “Neither slavery nor its 
voluntary servitude, except as a punishment for crime whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall exist within the United 
States, or any place subject to their jurisdiction ...” » 


Los Angeles, Calif. • — The 
draft, or involuntary induc- 
tion into the armed forces, 
euphemistically and wrong- 
ly, for those who are drafted, 
called the “Selective Serv- 
ice,” serves two purposes: 

One is to rely on the prospect 
of induction to promote enlist- 
ment and the other is to have a 
supply of men when they are 
needed. 

As an Army officer put it when 
speaking before high school stu- 
dents on the subject of the won- 
ders of the armed services and 
its opportunities for advance- 
ment, if the forces in Vietnam 
need four thousand more warm 
bodies, we take them from 
drafted personnel. 
INVOLUNTARY SERVICE 

Naturally, there are some men 
who, when drafted, enter the 
armed services quite willingly, 
They accept the draft. But, in the 
process of drafting, certain men 
are taken involuntarily into the 
armed services. 

These men, forced into involun- 
tary servitude (for it is certainly 
servitude by the very nature of 
the armed forces) prove that the 
provision for the draft in the Se- 
lective Service Act is unconsti- 
tutional. 

Proponents of the draft offer 
some of the grandest arguments, 
often reminiscent of Nazism in 
their Chauvinism and national- 
ism. ’’You owe it to your coun- 
try,” is one. I remember quite 
vividly gentlemen from the Army 
and Marine Corps speaking at 
my school on the subject that 
service in the armed forces was 
the way we repaid Uncle Sam for 
our education. But as one student 
said after the assembly, “Educa- 
tion is a right, not a privilege.” 
AID INDUSTRY 

We owe nothing for something 
which every society, in its own 
way, has given its youth. Not only 
is it common sense that an edu- 
cated people are best for the con- 
tinuation and growth of the so- 
ciety, but also, in this society, 


education is used for the benefit 
of industry, to train students as 
workers. 

For that reason, business and 
government prosper (since gov- 
ernment and business are syn- 
onymous anyway), so it is enough 
that the students be given educa- 
tion, for their activities as work- 
ers would aid the government 
enough. 

To broaden the area from edu- 
caton to national duty, I reply 
with this: never, at any time, 
should mankind owe allegiance to 
any nation, flag or organization, 
for any of those can change their 
line of thinking or policy. The 
only things which men owe allegi- 
ance to are themselves and their 
fellow men. 

Merely because I live in the 
U. S., do I have to support, fight 
and/or die for her policies, even 
though I may disagree with 
them? As 1 see it, this nation has 
done nothing for me that any 
other nation with as strong mate- 
rial foundations and resources as 
this one, and perhaps weaker 
ones, would not do. 

FOR A CAUSE 

To support a cause is different, 
for it is not submission but will. 
One does not subordinate oneself 
to the will of others, but identi- 
fies, finds agreement with a cer- 
tain idea, so that the individual 
retains his identity. 

I would never fight for this 
country, if the cause was not 
mine, and the same goes for any 
man drafted in this contry, or any 
country. Never should men fight 
for nations. They should fight for 
causes and, through the causes, 
themselves. To make a man fight 
for what is not his, whether he 
“owes” it or not, is immoral and 
totalitarian. 

It is the purpose of this article 
to show both that the draft is un- 
constitutional and that action 
must be taken to destroy it, and 
that the idea of the draft, as a 
method of repaying a nation, is 
both unnecessary and faulty. 

High School Student 


What Is Lou Gordon Afraid Of? 


it| (ED. NOTE: We wish to apologize to all our 
III readers who tuned in two hours of Lou Gor- 
jjl don’s verbiage on Jan. 21 without having a 
jji chance to hear a presentation of Marxist-Hu- 
Ijj manist ideas. The following letter i ms written 
|ij to Lou Gordon after his television interview 
III show abruptly cancelled Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
HI appearance. To date no reply has been re- 
HI ceived.) 

lil * * * 

January 16, 1968 
||j New York, N.Y. 

jjl Mr. Lou Gordon, 

II! WKBD-TV 50 

III 26955 W. 11 Mile Rd. 

ill Southfield, Mich. 48075 

ill Dear Mr. Gordon: 

I'j On December 6, 1967 your office contacted 
j|; mine — News & Letters, 415 Brainard, Detroit, 

HI Mich. 48201 — to ask whether I would appear 
III on your program “any Sunday in January most 
|!| convenient to Miss Dunayevskaya.” That same 
HI day my secretary, Miss Domanski, forwarded 
||| to you a brochure from my publisher (Twayne, 
ill NY) since it was assumed that the interview 

II with The Detroit News, book reviews and other - 
||; material that had appeared locally would be 

ill familiar to you. She followed this up, on De- 
ll! cember 12, with the information that 1 would 
HI be glad to appear either January 14 or Janu- 
|!| ary 21, 1968, “preferably the 14th.” 

|| * * * 

HI YOUR PRODUCER, Miss Annabelle King, 

HI however, chose the 21st as best suited to your 
||| schedule. It was also requested that I appear 
HI “by 9:30 that evening.” Because Miss Doman- 
11! ski knew that I had made preparations to be in 
II! Detroit that whole day, and had interrupted 
HI the work on my new book-in-progress, Philos- 

III ophy and Revolution, toward that end, she told 
HI Miss King that she would bring me to the sta- 
ll bon at the appointed time. When I was in- 
III formed of the final arrangements, I asked Miss 
p| Domanski to make sure to submit my major 
I! work, Marxism and Freedom, to you well in 
I! advance of the scheduled appearance. This she 
III did in person on January llth. 

HI * * * 

I! TODAY I received word from Miss Doman- 
lli ski that she had listened to your program this 
HI Sunday, January 14th, was surprised not to 
I! hear my name announced as scheduled to 
jli appear the following Sunday and at once con- 
II! tacted the station. She could not, however, 

I! reach your producer tijl the following day, in 
HI the evening, at her home, at which time she 
HI was first informed that “just before air time” 

I! on Sunday you had decided not to have me 
jll appear the following Sunday. 


I am tantalized at the dialetic of your || 
thoughts and actions. Your office caEed us, not |l 
we you. Your producer chose the date most || 
convenient to your program, not the one pre- 
ferred by me. The arrangements for the sched- 
uled appearance took five long weeks to final- 
ize, but it took only three days after the 363 
pages of Marxism and Freedom had been de- 
livered to Miss King for the democratic veneer 
of your program as an open marketplace of 
ideas (not to mention the common courtesy 
due a scholarly opponent) to vanish without 
leaving a single trace on the air waves. 

* * * 

I WILL NOT pretend that I was as shocked 
as was my secretary at the fact that your word 
was not your bond. The three decades since I 
was Secretary to Leon Trotsky, when he was 
subjected to the greatest frame-up in history 
(the Moscow Trials staged by Stalin and white- 
washed by United States Ambassador Davies), 
have been filled with experiences related to the 
veritable conspiracy between private capitalist 
power and Communist state power to leave no 
room for the (expression of independent Marx- 
ist-Humanists whose only power is that of 
ideas, the Marxist-Humanist philosophy of 
freedom. '* 

There is no reason, I suppose, despite all 
your talk about integrity, that you should in- 
tellectually tower above the outlook the world 
has come to identify with “America, America.” 
As President Senghor of Senegal told me when 
I interviewed him in Dakar: “The program of 
the 22nd Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party is like that of the United States — com- 
pletely materialistic — a civilization of Frigid- 
aires and TV.” 

* 9 * 

NEVERTHELESS, at an international sym- 
posium on Socialist Humanism, I attacked the 
Communists for their conception of partiynost, 
that is to say that the Party is the arbiter 
of all truth and revolution, writing that “they 
forget all too easily that revolutions do not 
arise in the fullness of time to establish a party 
machine, but to reconstruct society bn a human 
foundation. Just as partiynost, or monolithism, 
in politics throttles revolution instead of re- 
leasing the creative energy of new milions, so 
partiynost in philosophy stifles thought instead 
of giving it a new dimension.” (p. 73.) 

May I now repeat to you what I said when 
I turned to my colleagues in the West: “Let us 
not debase freedom of thought to the point 
where it is no more than the other side of the 
coin of thought control.” 

Sincerely yours, 

Raya Dunayevskaya 


As Others See Us 

The Question: Who Speaks for Blacks 


(ED. NOTE: Excerpts of a re- 
view of Black Mass Revolt from 
The Industrial Worker, January 
1968) 

* * # 

It will he long before a really 
satisfactory account of the recent 
and still current population shift 
within the United States, involv- 
ing chiefly working class Negroes, 
is told. At present we still get the 
story in sections, from down south 
where this, one of the greatest 
migrations in US history orig- 
inates, and from the other end 
of the migrants’ trail in northern 
cities . . . 

THIS UPROOTING of people in 
the South and their attempts at 
resttlement and accommodation 
to conditions in the North brought 
to the fore all the long-standing 
grievances of black people and 
created new ones both for those 
who remained in the South and 
those who came North. The re- 
sulting uproar has been the sub- 
ject of outstanding news events 
of the past year. 

As is characteristic of our 
times, the boiling discontent in 
Negro communities has produced 
an astonishing number of writers 
who try to analyze the situation, 
bringing to the task too little 
learning and practically no un- 
derstanding of the divergent class 
interests and attitudes that exist 
among Negroes just as among 
other people. To most of these 
analyzers black is black, and 


that’s that. And, of course, that’s 
wrong . . . 

“BLACK MASS REVOLT,” a 
24-page mimeographed booklet 
published by News & Letters, for 
all that it was evidently a hurry- 
up job, gets down to brass tacks 
of the class struggle and produces 
evidence to show that no matter 
what black leaders claim, there 
is a growing awareness among 
rank and file black workers that 
the rock bottom issue is one of 
class and not of race. The race 
issue is not neglected, of course. 
The workers dealt with here are 
black and they certainly have spe- 
cial problems. Not the least of 
these problems is the crew of 
black would-be leaders of the 
black masses who conjur up the 
fairyland pictures of a black na- 
tionalism and a black culture 
which are supposed to inspire 
pride, confidence and political ac- 
tivity in the Negro worker who, 
like his white fellow worker, first 
of all needs economic power, and 
who knows it. 

ON THE question of politics 
this pamphlet, which strives to 
present the words and views of 
on-the-job black workers, has 
this to say: 

“Too many of the leaders who 
talk about black power mean only 
electoral power as if that would 
change the system. They talk 
about being the majority, or 
promise ‘they soon will be,’ in 
the cities. But the masses down 


South, where they are the ma- 
jority, know that voting doesn’t 
change anything very much. It 
isn’t only that whitey cheats them 
out of their majority — that they 
do expertly even when the blacks 
do come and vote. But the greater 
truth still is this: so long as the 
‘boss and black’ relationship re- 
mains, no vote can change their 
conditions of life.” 

"Acknowledging that revolts in 
cities prove people as people have 
certain powers, the pamphlet 
stresses that unless they “are 
strategically placed in industry” 
they have no real power to elimi- 
nate the evils that beset them. 

“TO GIVE any other impres- 
sion by claiming that the organi- 
zation of the ghettoes is equiva- 
lent to the organization in the 
factories is only to sow disastrous 
illusions. The masses are right to 
reject these illusions; and, in- 
stead, try to find some solidarity 
with white labor — the white 
rank and file who do oppose man- 
agement. Not only are they in- 
volved throughout the country in 
big strikes together, but black 
workers are right to use this as 
the reason for not isolating them- 
selves from the white workers by 
lumping them together in the 
same category as whitey who is 
boss ... 

You can get a copy of Black 
Mass Revolt for 35 cents, News 
& Letters, 415 Brainard St., 
Detroit, Mich. 48201. 


Announcing 

A new series of classes in Detroit 
beginning March 10: 

Philosophy and Revolution 

based on 

Notes on a Series of Lectures: 
Lenin On Hegel's Science of Logic 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

For information on classes or orders for the Notes 
(50c per copy), write or call: News & Letters, 415 
Brainard, Detroit, Mich. 48201. Telephone 833-1989. 
Office hours: 9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. Mon. thru Fri. 
7:30 to 9:30 p.m. Thursday. 



Be sure to Read 

BLACK MASS REVOLT 

35c per copy (Bundles of 5: $1.25) 

Order from: News & Letters, 

415 Brainard, 

Detroit, Mich. 48201 
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U.S. Bombs South Vietnam 
4s People Wage Civil War 


(Continued from Page 5) 
militarily or is only a paper tiger. 
Its nuclear arsenal Is awesome 
enough. The question to be posed, 
therefore, is: will the Vietnam 
war never end but only stretch 
into World War III? 

GLOBAL WAR? 

The “domino theory” has come 
true in reverse. There are no 
longer any fast boundary lines 
in Southeast Asia. Whether Khe 
Sanh is held or not, both the 
U,S. and North Vietnam have 
crossed and recrossed the 17th 
parallel, have violated the terri- 
tories of Laos and Cambodia, 
have pressured Thailand. The 
very fact that what happened in 
Saigon and Hue this week hap- 
pened has strengthened Cambo- 
dian neutrality and weakened 
Thailand’s commitment to U.S. 
imperialism. 

“We’re not going to shoot from 
the hip,” LBJ is supposed to 
have told his super-patriots when 
North Korea captured the Amer- 
ican spy ship Pueblo. (See Our 
Life and Times, p. 8). It isn’t 
that President Johnson has, as 
a principle, any aversions to 
shooting from the hip. But in 
this case he was telling his hawks 
that they better weigh the con- 
sequences carefully lest it be a 
plot not only to divert the U.S. 
from the Vietnam war but to 
get it sucked into a two-front 
land war — both in Asia. 

Possibly, instead of being co- 
ordinated with Hanoi and Mos- 
cow or Peking, North Korea was 
playing a separate , hand and 
probing for its own purposes. It 
was necessary, above all, to in- 
vestigate Russia’s role in this. 
For when all is said and done, it 
is the two nuclear titans who will 
decide whether there will be a 
new world war. A dispatch was 
thereupon sent to Russia. 

That Russia’s global aims were 
not too far from the surface was 
seen also in the interview Ko- 
sygin granted the editors of Life 
magazine. Premier Kosygin ex- 
panded himself not only on the 
Vietnam war where it was easy 
to appear in the right, but also 
in the Middle East where his 
stance has been both anti-Sem- 
itic and pro-Arab oil and strate- 
gically astride three continents. 

It is to be doubted that LBJ 
will be allowed to get off the 
hook easily, especially since this 
Is Russia’s chance also to show 
China that, for all her big talk, 
it is Russia, not China, that is 
the big supplier of firepower to 
Hanoi and the Vietcong. 

THE SINO-SOVIET CONFLICT 

The internal dialectic of guer- 
rilla war clashes violently with 
the Big Power struggle for world 
domination. When, however, the 
guerrilla war is Communist di- 
rected, its self-development is 
blunted. 

At the moment, for example, 
it is impossible to tell whether 
the present Vietcong attacks in 
the cities and the possible mili- 
tary confrontation of North Viet- 
namese troops with the U.S. 
Army at Khe Sanh, are aimed at 
overthrowing the Tbieu-Ky reg- 
ime and driving the U.S. into the 
sea, or are subordinated to Rus- 
sian and/or Chinese aims— and 
“victory” will thus be used only 
to try to achieve a “coalition gov- 
ernment.” 

It would’t be the first time that 
the Vietnamese Revolution, North 
and South, was betrayed. Ho Chi 
Minh’s class collaborationism be- 
gan during World War II and 
was aimed at getting the French 
“to accept” the Vietminh. When 
French imperialism, instead, be- 
gan the counter-revolution, the 
dialectic of revolution did lead 
to full victory only to have both 
Russia and China at Geneva 
pressure Ho Chi Minh in 1954 to 


accept the division of Vietnam at 
the 17th parallel. 

This, then, is the third round 
of a civil war that has been on 
and off for no less than a quarter 
of a century! The fact that the 
Sino-Soviet orbit is now split is 
no help, for they are so inter- 
ested in fighting each other for 
leadership of the Communist 
world (if not for each other’s ter- 
ritories!) that they could not 
even achieve a united front on 
so elementary an issue as .to aid 
a Communist ally in a struggle 
with U.S. imperialism. 

Last week, when Kosygin vis- 
ited India, the Chinese Com- 
munists said that the “real rea- 
son” for the visit was to line up 
India behind Russia’s “collusion 
with U.S. imperialism to betray 
Vietnam.” The weeks before this 
wild charge by the Chinese, Rus- 
sia accused China of wanting “to 
prolong the Vietnam war.” 

WHERE TO, NOW? 

Nearly two years ago, when 
the Buddhists were in the fore- 
front of the struggle against the 
ruling military junta, and the 
Vietcong were mere bystanders, 
we stressed that, though power 
lay in the streets, neither the 
Buddhists nor the Communists 
were reaching for it. 

The Buddhists shied away be- 
cause they feared both the Com- 
munists and any social revolu- 
tion; the Communists because 
they feared any truly sponta- 
neous outburst by people they 
did not control. 

This being so, the only victor 
was U.S. imperialism. Since then 
the crisis has become so total 
that even those opposed to the 
Communists are presently help- 
ing them. As we wrote then: 
“U.S. imperialism is the biggest 
breeder of Communism.” 

The simultaneous fascization 
of the world, with U.S. capital- 
ism in the lead, and the nuclear 
arsenals no longer the monopoly 
of either the United States or 
Russia, but challenged by China 
and De Gaulle France, the 
world crisis has become so total 
as to make it appear that there 
is no exit anywhere for mankind. 

Yet the very fact that so little 
a country as Vietnam can keep 
the biggest world power at bay 
shows that there is no substitute 
i for freedom’s power, the power 
of ideas that cannot be destroyed 
by military means. Therefore, 
what is of the essence, what is 
quintessential for realizing the 
idea of freedom, that is to say, 
for practicing liberation, is to 
make sure not to stop midway 
now, but at the Very moment of 
driving out American military 
occupation, to disclose that they 
are not choosing any other big 
power, but are fighting for self- 
determination for themselves. 

For that self -liberating goal 
they have and will continue to 
have the support both of the 
world proletariat and peasantry, 
the black mass revolt, and the 
youth, including those in the U.S. 

This is the time for black and 
white to unite. Just as the black 
revolution must not remain iso- 
lated, so the anti-war movement 
must not remain silent or equivo- 
cal in its opposition to all poles 
of world capital. Self-determina- 
tion for the South Vietnamese 
can be achieved only if both in- 
ternational solidarity and the idea 
of liberation are free from con- 
nection with any state power. 

Oppose U.S. occupation of 
South Vietnam! Demand return 
of all U-S. armed forces and its 
“Pacification Hordes” as well! 
All big powers must keep hands, 
off South Vietnam! Support self- 
determination for South Viet- 
namese people! 

—Feb. 7, 1968 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Spy Ships Can Trigger World War 


The capture of the American 
spy ship Pueblo on Jan. 23 off 
the coast of North Korea and 
about 400 miles from Vladi- 
vostok has spilled a can of 
worms that will take a long 
time to get back into their 
can. 

While the first hot-headed 
Congressmen were clamoring 
to sail into Wonsan, grab the 
ship and its men by force, 
those with more military and 
political knowledge realized 
that the harbor contained a 
Soviet submarine base and a 
fleet of 500 MIG fighters ready 
to react at a moment’s notice. 

Secretary of State Rusk took 
his own advice to “cool it” 
and began to resort to diplo- 
matic channels. The nuclear- 
powered carrier Enterprise 
followed by two other aircraft 
carriers were closely followed 
by similar Soviet spy ships fol- 
lowing their every move. 

The early attempts to show 
North Korea to be the “ag- 
gressor” in the affair, soon 
gave way when it was shown 
that the “Pueblo” had been 
there for the previous two 
weeks, and before that her 
sister ship the “U.S.S. Ban- 
ner” had been on the same 
station and had been stopped., 
by the North Korean patrol 
boats without being captured. 

It is quite useless to enter 
into a discussion of the exact 
position of the ship when 
seized. The U.S. Senate is just 
starting an investigation of 
the naval events that' led up 
to the authorization of the 
bombing of North Viet Nam, 
the so-called Tonkin Gulf in- 
cident. 

The fact that both the United 
States and Russia have and 
use these electronic spy ships 
and have a “gentleman’s 
agreement” that each side 
shall not molest the other is 
no excuse for their use; it only 
proves that they are iwo of a 
kind. 

Ever since the 1960 U-2 in- 


U.S. ATOM BOMBS 
IN GREENLAND 

On Jan. 21, a B-52 bomber 
crashed over North Star Bay 
in Greenland while trying to 
make a landing at Thule Air 
Force Base, It carried four 
hydrogen bombs, which Amer- 
ican officials hastened to ex- 
plain would not be triggered 
because they were not armed.. 

Danish officials put up a 
loud squawk since the United 
States had promised that no 
nuclear weapons would be sta- 
tioned on Danish soil nor would 
planes containing them be 
' permitted to fly over Danish 
soil. 

The wreck of the aircraft 
has been located, along with 
fragments of one of the bombs. 
Contrary to American claims 
, that there would be no radia- 

• tion danger; it was found that 

* radiation was present due to 
, the T.N.T, in one or more of 

the bombs exploding on im- 
pact, even though a nuclear 
explosion did not take place. 
The highly poisonous fission 
trigger in one or all of the 
bombs has been released due 
to- the explosion of the T.N.T. 
outer coatings of the bombs. 

It is clear that thousands of 
tons of contaminated ice must 
be removed to eliminate the 
danger. 

This is the 13th time that a 
nuclear mishap has occurred. 


cident, when an American spy 
plane was shot down over Rus- 
sia, through last summer 
when an American spy ship 
was shot up by Israel, it has 
been quite clear that both 
sides are maintaining a state 
of belligerency that could lead 
to WW III any time one of 
these “incidents” occurred at 
a time the other side thought 
“was ripe” for war. The two 
Soviet spy ships that the U.S. 
seized in Alaska last year 
were released with a $10,000 
fine and no threat of Russian 
retaliation. 

Of greater concern to the 
American people is the effect 
of the incident on their daily 
lives. The affair permitted 
President Johnson to call up 
14,787 Air Force and Navy re- 
servists, to mobilize 372 inac- 
tive aircraft and to reinforce 
military units stationed per- 
manently in Korea. 

By canceling the discharge 
of GIs who have served their 
time in Vietnam, Johnson has 
been able to escalate the 
American military build-up in 
the Far East at a time when 
the demands are growing at 
home to end the war in Viet 
Nam. 

It is not ruled out that an 
outbreak of war in Korea is 
possible at any time. Reports 
indicate North Korea has, 
since the armistice, put. all 
their major installations un- 
derground, stockpiled supplies 
out of reach of American 
bombers, and built up a mili- 
tary force of 375,000 men Who 
face 500,000 South Korean 
troops and thfe 50,000 U.S. 
troops stationed in South 
Korea. 

The choice of using their 
military forces to try again 
to capture South Korea shows 
once again that the Commu- 
nists, like the capitalists, op- 
erate on the theory that 
“power comes out of the barrel 
of a gun,” instead of from the 
self-determination of the peo- 
ple themselves. 


The recent alleged plot on 
the life of President Park of 
South Korea, accompanied as 
it was with the public exhibi- 
tion of the bodies of a num- 
ber of “infiltrators,” trig- 
gered off a public demonstra- 
tion in support of his govern- 
ment which drew 100,000 peo- 
p 1 e . Other demonstrations 
against him which occurred 
during the past year drew al- 
most as many and were met 
by the brute force of his mili- 
tary dictatorship. 

It proves only one thing. 
The people of South Korea 
wish to decide their own des- 
tiny. They fight within their 
own country for an end to the 
military lictatorship of Gen- 
eral Park but they have no 
wish to he embraced by the 
dictatorship of Kim n Sung 
imposed upon them by mili- 
tary force from the North. 

Of the alleged “infiltrators” 
from the North, 85% were 
turned in by the peasants in 
the countryside, a clear indi- 
cation they want no help from 
that quarter. 

The solution which seems to 
have been chosen by the U.S. 
State Dept., the so-called “dip- 
lomatic solution,” will take a 
long time to come about. It 
took a solid year to release 
two pilots who were shot down 
over North Korean territory. 

Yet this solution seems to 
have been chosen because 
Johnson can ill afford to open 
a second front in Asia in an 
election year when the Amer- 
ican people are sick of war 
and want the one in Viet Nam 
ended as quickly as possible. 

However, to the extent that 
it leaves open the possibility 
of another Korean war, the 
Johnson Adimnistration must 
be told in no uncertain terms 
by the American, people that 
they will stand for no more 
war. The “credibility gap” be- 
tween the facts of war and 
what the Johnson administra- 
tion says they are has been 
“escalated” far enough. 


One Air Force scientist has 
resigned saying he is tired of 
being a nuclear garbage col- 
lector and wants to return to 
his laboratory. 

The danger from these 
bombs is very real despite 
the claim that they are not 
armed. The government has 
lied to the people, as the 
Greenland incident shows. 
Their T.N.T. outer skin can 
explode on impact and dan- 
gerous radioactivity can be 
spread over large areas. 


CASTRO’S CUBA 

Anibal Escalante and 26 
other members of the Com- 
munist Party of Cuba have 
received jail terms of 12 to 
15 years each for opposition 
to the Castro regime in Cuba. 
Most of these people were old 
party hacks who supported 
the Moscow line, with which 
Castro has had little sym- 
pathy. 

Escalante is accused of urg- 
ing the Soviet Union to cut 
off aid to Cuba with the hope 
that he could replace Castro. 
The prosecutor in the case 
was Raul Castro, Fidel’s 
brother, who presented a 15,- 
000 word indictment against 
him. 

While the facts in the case 
may not be fully documented 
(their fault, not ours) this 


fact does stand out and needs 
only the documentation of 
history. It is impossible to 
conduct any kind of theoreti- 
cal discussion in a Communist 
country when you are the ac- 
cused and the party in power 
is in the chair of the prose- 
cutor. 

It was in 1959 that Fidel 
Castro led the 26th of July 
movement to power in Cuba, 
and only after he was in power 
did he embrace the Commu- 
nist Party, which had been 
established in the cities during 
the Batista dictatorship. 

Once Castro and the new 
revolutionaries joined the 
Cuban Communist Party, the 
struggle for power within it 
ensued, which resulted in the 
dismissal of Escalante in 1962 
as secretary on a charge of 
sectarianism. 

The withdrawal of missiles 
by Khrushchev further infuri- 
ated Castro, who assigned Es- 
calante to an obscure post as 
manager of a state farm. He 
is accused of continuing to 
“plot against the state” and 
“communicate with the So- 
viet Embassy” rather than 
the Castro regime. 

Other old guard Commu- 
nists remain at their posts. 
These include Bias Roca, Car- 
los Rodriguez_and Manuel Lu- 
zardo, who remain on the 
Central Committee and the 
Cabinet. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 


Lowndes County, Ala., Is Changing 

A couple of weeks ago a worker in my shop went down with 
some others to Lowndes County, Ala. to pay off the purchase of 200 
acres of land by the Lowndes County Christian Movement for Human 
Rights. The money for Lowndes County was raised to buy land 
because of the situation that had developed in the county. 

The whites were forcing Negroes off the planations, especially 
those Who were renting land. They were trying to force them out 
of the county because it was the first time since reconstruction that 
any Negro had been able to register to vote. At this time Negroes 
were a 85% majority and the whites felt there would be a revolu- 
tionary change in the county if all the Negroes registered to vote. 

TENT CITY ON HIGHWAY 80 

So this was the basis of Tent City. When they tried to force 
people off the plantation and tried to force them out of the county, 
the people moved onto eight or ten acres of land belonging to a 
Negro fanner, who put up tents on the side of Highway 80. 

■ This stirred up quite a controversy, not only in Lowndes County, 
but nationally. S.N.C.C. and Stokely Carmichael were politically con- 
scious enough to understand this. This is where both became famous. 

There is something about buying this land that is important. 
Just after the Montgomery Bus Boycott or during the boycott, all 
the whites in Lowndes County signed some kind of agreement among 
themselves that they wouldn’t sell Negroes any land at any terms, 
er at any price. 

WHITES WON’T SELL TO NEGROES 

It became possible to get this 200 acres from a white owner 
because he did not know he was selling it to Negroes until it was 
paid for. This was sort of historic in the sense that these whites 
have not sold one acre of land to any Negro. 

The people living there had tried to buy land from whites in 
the last few weeks and everyone was turned down, and every white 
told each person trying to buy he would not sell them an acre of 
land for a $1,000, when the price is running from $75 to $85 to 
$100 an acre. 

The purpose for buying the land was that now the people do 
not have to run out, chased out of the county. Now the people who 
are told to move off the land will have some place to go. The worker 
said that the people in Lowndes County felt more than happiness 
when the deal was completed. 

X, The worker explained what he meant by saying that he didn’t 
mean to attack SNCC or minimize what it had done to make people 
not be afraid to stand up for themselves. But Stokely also kept 
talking about separation, with Negroes over here and whites over 
there, and how they were going to take over the county, and he 
would be the prosecutor, jury and the executioner once they won 
the elections. Because of this the whites and some Uncle Toms 
were able to split the thinking of people in Lowndes County, and it 
wasn’t only the middle class Negroes who didn’t agree wtih all the 
talk about separation and separate states. Instead of winning the 
elections, the Negroes lost, and all the whites won in a country 
that was mostly Negro. 

LOWNDES COUNTY IS DIFFERENT 

Now it is different. For example, a poverty grant was used to 
start a school in Lowndes County which was held in three churches. 
Of the people attending, the most oppressed people got $25 a week 
and $2 for each child. All these people were attending regular mass 
meetings and they were making dollar contributions at every meet- 
ing to help pay for organizing people in the county. 

What is new from last summer is that for the last 30 or 40 
years there has been a white woman as superintendent of the 
Negro schools. She ran the schools in any manner she wanted. In all 
those years not one thing has been done to these school houses, 
really just shacks. Two years ago pictures of the schools were 
published in papers in the North. The people in Lowndes County 
showed these newspapers all over, saying these people now know 
what you mean when you say separate but equal. As a result of 
these actions the County has built three new modern high schools. 
They also have school buses now. 

The other thing that is new was what happened to a man who 
is an Uncle Tom. This man had prevented the people from using 
his church for meetings during the civil rights movement. He also 
had a store which had been the central meeting place of the people 
in that area. 

Now the store is practically empty. No one goes to his place 
anymore. Instead they go to Mrs. Dott’s store. Mrs. Dott is a white 
woman. She and her husband live in the county and during the 
height of the civil rights activity in Lowndes County her husband 
organized an interracial baseball team, Negro and white. He adopted 
two Negro children. During the graduation of one of the sons from 
one of the Negro High Schools, the principal, who is very much 
an Uncle Tops, gave the adopted son a pjn for being an A student. The 
, (Continue^ wt Page 2) , 


Black Mass Revolt Poses Choice: 
Freedom For All — or Police State 

By Rachel Woods 

The report of the Presidential National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders 
released early this month that “our nation is moving toward two societies, one black, one 
white— separate and unequal” was no news to black Americans. The only surprise was the 
frank admission by the panel of 11 — nine of whom were white, all considered “moder- 
ates,” and the majority politicians with white middle-class constituencies— that it is white 
America, “white racism,” that is responsible for the black mass revolt that is shaking the 
nation. 



See Orangeburg Eyewitness Report, Page 2 


Black and White 


New Jersey Ford Workers 
Walkout; Fight Shop Racism 

MAHWAH, N.J. — On Feb. 13, at the Ford plant in 
Mahwah, work on the night shift was going along as usual — 
hectic and speeded up. At about 10 p.m., a white body-shop 
foreman, known both for his racism and the way he rode 
the workers’ backs, called a production worker a “black 
bastard” when he refused to do somebody else’s job as 
well as his own. The resulting walkout lasted more than 
three days. — — — 


The insulted worker walked 
right off the job and went to his 
committeeman; a white worker 
went along with him as a witness. 
“What are you going to do about 
it?” they asked the committee- 
man. The committeeman met with 
the supervisor, who said: “You 
haven’t got any proof; we’re not 
even going to discuss it.” 

Guys who were listening yelled 
out to the rest of the body shop: 
“We’re not getting anywhere with 
this. Let’s all go to the union 
hall.” The entire body shop and 
many workers from the other 
sections of the plant joined the 
walkout as the word spread, com- 
pletely cutting off production on 
the night shift. 

DAY SHIFT JOINS 

At the union hall, Local #906 
President Resnick told the men 
he would talk to management the 
next day. When, at nine o’clock 
in the morning the word spread 
to the day shift, more men walked 
off the job in protest. 

Meanwhile, Resnick got no- 
where with the company, which 
refused to negotiate and denied 
that the white worker’s testimony 
was adequate proof. The racist 
foreman remained on the job — 
alone. 

For the next three days, there 
were always at least 50 workers 
literally camping out in Die union 
hall at every hour of the day and 
pight. . Over and aver .they re- 
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peated their one demand: fire 
that racist foreman. 

“Resnick must know we’re seri- 
ous when he sees we won’t go 
home,” said a body-shop worker. 
“Every time something like this 
happens, we just file a grievance 
and go home. But this time, we’re 
going to fight until we see some- 
thing done.” 

Twice a day, at shift changes, 
the protestors went out to the 
factory entrance to inform incom- 
ing workers who didn’t know 
about what was happening. 

On Thursday night, Resnick 
met with the workers who had 
walked out and advised them to 
take their grievance out of the 
labor-management area and into 
Civil Court. But the men asked 
Resnick why he didn’t sanction 
the strike and call out the other 
departments. An International 
representative backed Resnick up 
and said: “This is an illegal walk- 
out; the local can’t call a strike 
over this issue, and you guys 
should go back to work and let 
us negotiate.” 

NAACP AND CORE 

Resnick went back up to his 
office, leaving the meeting in dis- 
order. Then the men decided to 
call in people they knew in the 
NAACP in Englewood and New- 
ark; someone else suggested they 
call CORE. 

, , (Continued on . Page 3), , , , 


Not even the blunt statement 
that we are moving to “a kind 
of urban apartheid with semi- 
martial law . . . and a drastic 
reduction in personal freedom 
for all Americans, particularly 
Negroes” came as any shock to 
black Americans, no matter which 
part of the spectrum they are, 
from black militant to black 
moderate. 

THE SAME, THE SAME 

It was, in fact, the moderate 
Dr. Kenneth Clark who has been 
studying reports on riots since 
1919, who stated the real truth 
of the Commission’s Report most 
bluntly: “I must in candor say to 
you members of this commission 
—it is a kind of Alice in Wonder- 
land— with the same moving pic- 
ture re-shown over and over 
again, the same analysis, the 
same recommendations, and the 
same inaction.” 

For all the sense of urgency 
the Commission tried to put into 
its report, the head of the Com- 
mission, Governor Kerner of Il- 
linois, must answer for the fact 
that his own major city, Chicago, 
rivals the most backward town 
in Mississippi for the very racist 
practices the report condemns. 
Where the report urgently rec- 
ommends enactment of an en- 
forceable Federal open housing 
law, neither Chicago’s already 
existing open-housing ordinance, 
nor its building codes for slum 
clearance, have ever been en- 
forced. Nor does Mayor Daley 
show any intention of ever doing 
so. 

Where the report urges the 
creation of two million new jobs, 
six million new units of decent 
housing, uniform welfare stand- 
ards, and income supplements — 
the pitifully inadequate current 
poverty funds have been slashed 
at every level. Only two days af- 
ter the Commission’s report was 
released, cutbacks were an- 
nounced in Commission-member 
Mayor Lindsay’s own two largest 
Negro areas — Bedford Stuyves- 
tant and Central Harlem. 

NEED POLICE REIN 

Where the report condemns po- 
lice actions, which have triggered 
every single riot to date, and 
where even a special Governor’s 
Commission had urgently recom- 
mended a civilian review board 
for his city, the very day the re- 
port was released. Mayor Ad- 
donizio of Newark again re- 
jected the idea as one to which 
he was “unalterably opposed.” 

All over the country — despite 
the report’s strong condemnation 
of moves to equip police depart- 
ments with mass destruction 
weapons — police are amassing 
terrifying arsenals that include 
everything from Stoner rifles, 
shotguns, and blinding tear- 
gasses, to armored tanks and 
helicopters. 

In short, white racism shows 
every intention not only of con- 
tinuing “the same inaction” to 
the conditions it has spawned, 
but of intensifying them, in every 
direction. 
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white man walked up during the graduation, took the pin away 
from his own son, and told the Negro principal to put it on two 
other Negro students, who had better averages. This floored the 
whole audience. That has been this white couple’s attitude all 
along. 

BLACK MAJORITY IS DECREASING 

Another thing that had changed was that up until this time 
there was a Negro majority of about 85%. Now it is only a 65% 
majority. What happened is that many of the young Negroes in the 
county go to the cities and move away looking for work. Many of 
the older people in the county go to Montgomery looking for 
jobs, though they still live in Lowndes County. 

Another major factor is that hundreds of whites have moved 
from Montgomery and from Birmingham out into the county and are 
living in trailers. The purpose is to get these whites to come out 
and live, and after six months they are a citizen of that county and 
able to register to vote. They may still have their home and job in 
Montgomery or Birmingham, but as long as the trailer is there and 
they say they are living in it, even if just for the weekend, they 
are a registered citizen of the county. So now Negroes are only 
60-65%. 

So you see, the worker continued, the talk of separation defeated 
the purpose of what people were really looking for, which was 
a complete change, a revolutionary change. This appeared to be 
what SNCC too was working for, but when they began to talk about 
a separate state, well, it is pretty much a classic joke among Negroes 
when you get to talk about setting up separate states. It is just like 
a phrase. People talk about these things but they have very little 
faith in it. They don’t have faith in anyone carving out a separate 
country within a country. 

The whole problem is that Negroes are concerned, like any 
other citizen, trying to get some human feeling for people within 
the country. This is true for the men in the shop, and it is true in 
Lowndes County. They are trying to humanize the people who have 
been brutalizing and doing a whole lot of stuff. Not only just to 
Negroes — they do it to anyone who is less fortunate. If you don’t 
have power to keep the stick off your back, they will bring it down 
on your skull. 

Separate states don’t mean freedom, but what they are feeling 
now in Lowndes County is that if they keep fighting, there will be 
changes, revolutionary changes for both black and white. This 
was the first crack in the white power structure. More changes are 
sure to come. 


“Quebec To The Workers” Is Call 
of Strikers and Student Allies 


MONTREAL, Canada — 
Public officials of the town 
of Mount Royal and officials 
of the 7-Up company were 
treated to a little “happen- 
ing” on Feb. 27, when some 
2,500 strikers, workers, stu- 
dents and strike sympathiz- 
ers demonstrated their sol- 
idarity with two striking 
groups. 

Among others, U.G.E.Q., the 
Quebec-wide student union, sup- 
ported the action, though at our 
own college its leaders are more 
concerned with something called 
“sensibilising the mass of stu- 
dents” than committing them- 
selves on real issues. 

7-UP STRIKE 

The 7-UP plant is right across 
the street from the town line of 
Mount Royal, and 105 distribution 
employees have been on strike 
for eight months, as the com- 
pany has ignored seven court 
injunctions for refusing to rec- 
ognize the United Brewing and 
Soft Drink Workers Union. 

The demonstration began at 
the 7-UP plant where some of 
the more militant types hurled 
bricks and fire bombs into the 
building. Then the group marched 
to the town hall of Mount Royal, 
and decided to go say a little 
“Bonjour” to its well-bred citi- 
zens. 

Instead of the usual “Quebec 
to the Quebecois,” the marchers 
chanted “Quebec to the workers,” 
a kind of welcome sound. 

STRIKE UNITES 

It was not so much a French 
vs. English affair, but rather 
workers and students confronting 
the well-to-do. These strikers have 
brought people of widely differ- 
ing backgrounds and viewpoints 
together, and this could possibly 
broaden participation in future 
struggles. 


After a brief speech on the 
purposes of the demonstration, 
the group returned to the factory 
and once again sent up a barrage. 
A certain amount of scuffling fol- 
lowed and five were arrested as 
the police pushed the crowd back 
awity from the plant gates, but 
nonetheless the lawmen seemed 
more cautious than usual. 


EYEWITNESS REPORT 


Orangeburg Murders; Black Student Mood 


(ED. NOTE: The follounng 
statement is from an interview 
with a student at Claflin College, 
Orangeburg, S. C. With other Ne- 
gro students from Claflin and 
adjoining South Carolina State 
College, he participated in dem- 
onstrations during the week of 
Feb. 5 aimed at integrating a 
bowling alley owned by Harry 
Floyd. On the evening of Feb. 
8, Orangeburg police and South 
Carolina state highway patrolmen 
fired on a group of students. 
Three students were killed.) 

Thursday, Feb. 8 was a 
tragic day. The night was 
still; the students were un- 
easy about the support the 
state and local authorities 
had given Floyd. The stu- 
dents were on the campus; 
they had built a bonfire in 
the middle of the street — a 
side street. They were just 
gathered there, perhaps 100 
to 200 students. 

Now the papers stated there 
was a riot. There was no such 
thing. The fire department came 
and then the policemen started 
coming. When the policemen 
came — the local authorities and 
the state highway patrol — they 
immediately took up a position 
on a knoll and began firing. All 
the students turned and began 
to run. 

STUDENTS SHOT 

I was right in the midst of 
things. I beard the shots, and 
couldn’t believe it. It was ter- 
rible. I was so startled that I re- 
fused to fall on the ground. I said 
to myself, know they would not 
shoot into crowd of students as 
they are retreating — after all, we 
were harm less. But this made no 
difference to the state highway 
patrol or ocal policemen. They 
fired anyway, and three people 
died. 

They were shot in the back. The 
37 students who were injured 
were shot in the back or in the 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


The Educated Also Need Judgment 


It seems it is important to some 
people today to make life miser- 
able for everyone in this country. 
They think they are better than 
anyone else. 

Some people with an education 
think that no one is as good as 
they are. Some white people 
think that they are better than the 
black people, just because they 
are white. But nobody is made of 
better flesh than anyone else. 

NEED JUDGMENT 

Just because these people 
have a little bit more than an- 
other person, have more educa- 
tion, or are white, they think that 
they are the greatest and must be 
honored. But without any real 
knowledge or judgment, they will 
be lost when they try to tell com- 
mon people how they must live. 

But don’t get me wrong when I 
say that you must have more 
than education to get along in 
this world. When you know that 
the labor of common people is the 
source of all wealth, and when 
you have done some of all work, 
then you can say that “I am the 
greatest.” 

To me the northern white is 
getting worse to the colored peo- 
ple than the southerner was in the 
past. When the black people were 
on the southern land, the white 


man did not care how close you 
lived around him, just as long as 
you worked for him. But in the 
North, the white people are talk- 
ing about guns and bombs in 
order to destroy the whole black 
race from the face of America 
and especially in the state of 
Michigan. 

REMEMBER IT ALL 

They can’t stop talking about 
the riot that occurred in Detroit 
last summer. But they have for- 
gotten all about the burning, 
bombing, and killing they have 
done to the Negroes for just 
marching for their freedom. 

The whites don’t seem to 
know that Negroes are tired of 
not being treated as human beings 
by the white people. Since the 
Negro can’t have any kind of bus- 
iness in the white neighborhood, 
the black people feel the whites 
should not live in the black 
neighborhood. 

There are some good whites 
who speak well for the colored 
people. Whites like Father Grop- 
pi, who tell the truth about all 
things. Whites like this and 
blacks know that no matter how 
others try to keep this struggle 
for freedom down, this society 
will be changed. 


legs. The papers stated that there 
was an exchange of fire. Surely 
if there were an exchange of fire 
some of the policemen would have 
gotten hurt or some of their 
equipment damaged. Bnt this did 
not happen. I say it was murder. 

The police brutality Was ter- 
rible. A young lady was return- 
ing to the campus after trans- 
porting one of the wounded stu- 
dents to the Orangeburg Regional 
Hospital. At the entrance to the 
campus a policeman in a squad 
car stopped her. The policeman 
got out of his car and walked 
back to her car. He opened the 
door, pulled her out and roughed 
her up, and was about to hit her 
with his nightstick. The only 
thing that stopped him was Dean 
Hammond of State College. 

One young man went to the 
hospital to inquire about his 
brother, who had been shot. The 
cops beat him so bad that he 
looked worse than his brother. 
The cops beat him for asking 
them a question. 

STILL A CRISIS 

The shooting caused a lot of 
resentment and bitterness among 
the students. Some students were 
reluctant before to take a part, 
now they are one hundred per 
cent for the cause. The students 
are very quiet now; they seem to 
be waiting for an opportunity. I 
do not feel the crisis is over. It 
could be a week, or two weeks, 
or it could be three months from 
now. But if it doesn’t happen be- 
fore the summer, Orangeburg will 
be in for a long hot summer, a 
deadly summer. 

I’m not saying the situation is 
going to be reversed. But three 
Negro students were killed, and 
nothing was done about it. Hie 
Governor keeps saying that the 
shootings were justified. Forty 


students were shot in the back. 
This will not be the situation the 
next time. 

The white man here thinks we 
are looking for a handout. But 
we don’t want a handout; we 
don’t need a handout. All we 
want is a fair and equal chance 
at the opportunity that the white 
man has. 

I spent five years in the service 
in 12 foreign countries, and I 
could go anywhere I wanted ; to 
go. So why should I come battle 
to my own country and be dis- 
criminated against? I’ll say this: 
unless there are some changes — 
some radical changes — in the 
South in the next year and a half 
to two years, the South will be 
in a world of trouble. 

NO RESPECT ’ 

We do not necessarily want to 
burn Orangeburg. We don’t want 
the things we want through de- 
struction. But I’ve found out, over 
and over again, that the white 
man doesn’t really respect the 
Negro. If we say, “Let’s go to the 
table and talk about it. Let’s work 
out a reasonable or logical solu- 
tion to the problem,” no, he 
doesn’t want to do that. He says 
“You got this and you got that. 
What else do you want? You 
can’t expect a radical change 
overnight.” 

But it’s been 14, 15 years, and 
he still hasn’t done anything. We 
get more progress when we go 
downtown and throw a brick at 
his store or light a match to his 
business. Then he wants to talk 
peace. 

Why then? Why couldn’t this 
have been done at the table? He :• 
really doesn’t respect the Negro 
unless we’re violent. And when 
this happens he says the Negro 
is destructive. He makes us de- 
structive. He is responsible. 
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Editorial 

Labor Can Be Destroyed if Laws 
Are Passed Against Black Revolt 

> Under the smokescreen of the Negro revolt, politicians on the 
state and national levels are putting together legislation that can 
be used to destroy the labor movement in America. 

Because the question of the black mass revolt has produced an 
avalanche of publicity and an emotional response that can blind 
some to the full extent to which laws can be put to use, it is more 
important than ever to keep working class principles and facts 
straight. 

Reactionary anti-labor politicians can have a real field day by 
putting laws on the books they say are to preserve “law and order” 
and are meant to “control rioting and other civil disturbances” — 
supposedly meaning that it is “only” directed against rioters. The 
simple fact is, and should never be forgotten, that any law passed 
applies to everybody. There are no exceptions — except where police 
and politicians choose to make exceptions. 

And they don’t make exceptions for workers who are in a strike 
situation; who are on picket lines. This has been ruled a civil dis- 
turbance by the courts, and if present laws are passed they could 
destroy the right of workers to strike or to even set up a picket 
line. Look at the wording of one law: in a period of civil disturbance, 
it will be illegal for three or more persons to congregate, and it will 
be illegal to influence another to break the law. 

This means that if there is a strike situation, the court could 
declare it a civil disturbance. And if a union officer or rank-and-file 
worker would ask for a picket line of more than three persons, or 
join a picket line with three persons on it, he would be breaking the 
law and could be fined and thrown in prison. 

Black workers know it very well. White workers everywhere 
ought to know it very well also. The difference could break the 
union. 


Black and White 


New Jersey Ford Workers 
Walkout; Fight Shop Racism 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Since the workers could not 
legally picket on their own, they 
wanted pickets from an outside 
group so they could refuse to 
cross the picket-line and encour- 
age others to do the same. That 
way, no “instigators” could be 
singled out by Ford and brought 
ap on charges. 

Friday morning several work- 
ers visited offices of NAACP and 
CORE asking for picketline sup- 
port. At National CORE an offi- 
cial told them that CORE could 
not openly support the walkout 
because they were trying to get 
a grant from the Ford Founda- 
tion. In spite of this, they were 
able to find a few individuals 
from both groups who set up 
picketlines at 3:30 p.m. As soon 
as the pickets appeared, plant 
security came out in force to in- 
timidate workers and picketers 
alike. Even the Big Brass from 
Fords made personal appearances. 

STAY OUT 

Besides the guards, the head of 
personnel, several department su- 
pervisors, and the chief of plant 
security were standing in the 
road frantically trying to wave 
workers into the plant. Company 
guards took movies of workers 
who turned away and wrote down 
their license numbers. But in 
spite of all this intimidation, 450 
workers — the largest number so 
far — refused to cross the line; 
production was again shut down. 

Within an hour there were 
more people in the union hall 
than seats. “Now that we’re all 
here, we’ve got two demands: get 
rid of that foreman and no dis- 
cipline against us,” said a day- 
shift worker. Everybody cheered. 
Resnick came late in from New- 
ark and said that he didn’t know 
anything but that it didn’t look 
tike they were getting anywhere. 
“Which side are you on, any- 
way?”, “Where is Local 906 in 
all this?”, men yelled. 

Resnick sat down and the plant 
committeeman took the floor. “I 
just came from the plant and I 
say go back to work right away 
because the company is splitting 
us up. If we go back they’ll nego- 
tiate, but I can’t promise any- 


thing. If you don’t go back, there 
will be firings.” 

A lot of guys started yelling: 
“If we go back now we are noth- 
ing!” “What do we need you 
for?” “Don’t go back!” Resnick 
chimed in: “I heard the company 
is getting out production. I’m with 
you, but you don’t have a major- 
ity. You’ll have to go back some 
time. I’m only one man; what 
can I do?” “Nothing,” replied 
a loud voice, “you never do noth- 
ing.” 

RETURN TO WORK 

The meeting broke up when 
the workers decided not to go 
back until Monday and to go back 
together with no doctor excuses. 
Resnick called a “mass rally” for 
Sunday, but only about 100 work- 
ers showed up. On Monday night, 
when the men went back, it was 
a little quieter in the body-shop. 
The foreman kept his mouth shut. 
When one worker was called for 
Ms disciplinary hearing, the rest 
of the body-shop went along to 
listen, and the line had to be 
shut down. Ford took one look 
and said: “All right, no hearing. 
Back to work.” No disciplinary 
action was taken against any of 
the men. 

HUMAN RESPECT 

“We want to be treated like 
men. The issue here is human 
respect,” said many workers. A 
white worker from the day shift 
told the story of his first day at 
work: “the foreman refused to 
shake my hand — ‘I don’t need to 
know your name. You’re just a 
number to me.’ Now they call my 
friend a ‘Black Bastard.’ It’s all 
the same thing.” 

“If the company won’t come 
to terms when we’re out, and 
production is stopped, they won’t 
come to terms when we’re in and 
the line is moving,” said a work- 
er at the Friday night meeting. 
Everybody saw that the leader- 
ship couldn’t win their fight for 
them, nor the courts, nor CORE 
and the NAACP. 

“The only people we can trust 
in is ourselves,” concluded one 
worker. “The local officers told 
us there would be firings, but 
when we stuck together and 
threatened production, Ford didn’t 
dare.” 


Mexican Report 

MEXICO — A Cuban-Moscow 
sponsored magazine here was 
going to publish the complete 
works of Ernesto Che Guevara, 
As of Jan. 6 the magazine (Polit- 
ical announced that it was ceas- 
ing publication due to coercion, 
threats, economic boycotts, with- 
holding of paper (all newspapers 
and magazines are only allowed 
to use legal paper— this means 
that only paper bought from the 
government agency is legal), 
police inquisition, continued har- 
assment of the collaborators, wri- 
ters and printshop workers. 

The magazine began publica- 
tion in April 1960 during the ad- 
ministration of President Adolfo 
Lopez Mateos. It campaigned 
against the government party 
candidate, Gustavo Diaz Ordaz. 

In the final issue dated Dec. 31, 
the magazine’s Director-General 
said in his editorial “that free- 
dom of thought and expression do 
not exist, contrary to what the 
government affirms demagogical- 
ly.” He also said that the maga- 
zine would appear again “in some 
form” after “adequate economic 
solutions” are found. 

The Director-General was the 
former chief here of the Cuban 
government news agency, Prensa 
Latina. 

* * * 

ARTURO JAUREGUI, Secre 
tary General of the Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional Labor Organization 
(ORIT), said “Latin American 
countries paying homage to their 
economic development and the 
fluctuation of the foreign trade 
overlook the legitimate economic 
rights and social rights of the 
workers.” 

The governments are afraid of 
inflation and pay too much hom- 
age to their economic develop- 
ment policies. Based on these pol- 
icies the governments do not per- 
mit major wage hikes. 

He also said that slumps in 
export trade are a grave detri- 
ment to these countries and that 
the workers are the first to suffer 
from the effects of these slumps. 

It seems clear that Latin Amer- 
ican governments are a class dis- 
tinct from the wishes, well-being 
and control of the workers. Would 
workers be the first to suffer if it 
were otherwise? 


On the Line 




Phasing Out Plant Will 
Leave Workers Unemployed 

By John Allison 

We are beginning to see the real horrors of a dying 
plant as we watch Chrysler Highland Park machining plant 
being phased out. This moving out of the production lines 
at the Highland Park plant began some two years ago, with 
all operations to be transferred to the Toledo Machining 
Plant in Perrysburg, Ohio, and the Highland Park plant to 
be converted into offices for white collar workers. 

A few of the lines were moved 
out, but the phasing out slowed 
down a bit last year. Now, the 
process is being speeded up 
again, and it seems like plants 
No. 4 and No. 5 will be gone be- 
fore summer is over. The push 
rod job has already been moved 
out, with the dual piaster and 
wheel cylinder and some small 
piece production items slated to 
go soon. This leaves plant No. 6, 
the torque converter line, and 
this appears to be kept for a 
while longer at Highland Park. 

SENIORITY PROBLEM 


There are about 1,000 workers 
involved in plants No. 4 and No. 
5, and this brings up the real big 
problem of seniority. For unless 
Detroit workers sell their homes 
and relocate in Ohio, their senior- 
ity goes up in smoke. The present 
contract does not answer this 
question. 

Remember the Packard and 
Hudson workers were left wards 
of the city and state. The auto 
manufacturers remind us of the 
way the coal owners treated the 
col miners in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia when they closed 
mines and the miners had to go 
on welfare to keep themselves 
alive. 

Everyone knows there is a 
shortage of skilled help, and yet, 
skilled tradesmen who are laid 
off at the Highland Park plant 
cannot take their seniority to the 
Toledo plant. Workers are realiz- 
ing they have been had by Chry- 
sler Corp. and sold down the river 


Giumarra Tries To Break 
e Strike in Delano 


Grapt 


DELANO, Calif.— The Giu- 
marra Corporations, feeling 
the effects of the picket line 
in Delano, and the intensive 
boycott activity in New York, 
have renewed their attacks 
against the United Farm 
Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee by attempting to break 
their picketing activities. 

This has taken the form of phy- 
sical violence and the beating of 
strike members, the open display 
of guns by Giumarra foremen 
and a massive legal attack 
against the union. They seem to 
be planning wholesale arrests of 
the picketing strikers. 

The Farm Workers’ leader Ce- 
sar Chavez and picket captain 
Epifanio Camacho have been 
ordered into court on “contempt 
of court” citations for violating 
the extremely restrictive picket- 
ing injunction which Giumarra 
obtained last summer. In addition 
300 “John Doe” picketers were 
cited. The strikers face jail sen- 
tences and heavy fines. 

The Giumarra complaint at- 
tempts to link “mysterious fires” 
with threats supposedly made by 
Camacho, and further claims that 
union defendants threw dirt clods 
at a Giumarra foreman. 
GIUMARRA FIRED 

When a recent fire destroyed 
a Giumarra packing shed, the 
multi-millionaire growers stated 
publicly that they were sure the 
union was not implicated. The 


subpoena served Feb. 14, how- 
ever, states that Molotov cock- 
tails started recent fires and im- 
plies that union members were 
responsible. 

The purpose of the growers 
seems to be to hang a frame-up 
on the union, thereby changing 
an effective picket line into a 
silent skeleton. This attempt will 
only serve to show the remaining 
Giumarra scabs the true colors 
of “Patroncito”. 

EL MALCRIADO 

In an editorial in the farm 
workers’ paper, El Malcriado, Ce- 
sar Chavez said, “ . . . We de- 
mand only our right to speak 
freely, to explain our point of 
view to the farm workers, that 
they may decide. 

“ ... If Giumarra thinks he 
can destroy our spirit and break 
the union with a few lawsuits, he 
is very mistaken. 

“ . . . We will fight in court, 
on the picket line, in the press, 
and on the boycott, until the ex- 
portation of farm workers in the 
United States comes to an end.” 

El Malcriado asks that its 
friends write to Joseph and Sal 
Giumarra, (Box 1969, Bakers- 
field, Calif.) and demand that he 
give his workers those basic 
rights which other workers enjoy. 
Inform Giumarra and his broker, 
Victor Joseph & Sons (467 Syl- 
vana, Englewood, N.J.), that you 
suport the boycott of Giumarra’s 
table grapes. 

VIVA LA HEULGA! 


by the United Auto Workers 
union. 

HUMAN TRAGEDY 

This problem was put off in the 
recent contract agreement. And 
now when we are faced with our 
most important problems, we 
have no strike threat to help us 
solve some of the human prob- 
lems that flow from this kind of 
tragedy. 

Another big reason why Mich- 
igan workers are afraid to make 
the move to Ohio is because 
homes near the plant are priced 
out of this world for white work- 
ers — and can’t be had at any 
price by non-white workers. De- 
spite the company’s promises 
and meetings held with Ohio poli- 
ticians who swore that adequate 
housing would be available for 
ail, the promises and oaths of the 
company and politicians came 
out to mean in this case just 
exactly what they have always 
meant before — nothing, a big 
zero. 

But this is not all. Chrysler 
Highland Park plant has many 
women workers, women who 
have been at the plant since the 
early 1940s, and who are at the 
retirement age of 55. 

WOMAN WORKERS 

These women are a real prob- 
lem for the company, which 
would dearly love to get rid of 
them, and they also give the 
union officials nightmares, be- 
cause they are high seniority 
workers whose rights have got to 
be defended. Nobody knows how 
this is going to be handled, but 
there is some talk of an agree- 
ment that would waive the 30- 
year-work period part of the pen- 
sion formula. This could get the 
women out of the plant with a 
pension. 

Only it will be important how 
the agreement is worked out, be- 
cause the eompany may tie the 
waiving of the 30 years to the 
same date that the phasing out of 
the Highland Park plant is com- 
pleted. If this is agreed to, it is 
certain that there will be many 
women workers who will be out 
of both a job and a pension, be- 
cause several years could easily 
pass between the time the women 
are laid off and all the work is 
phased ont of Highland Park 

Actually, the Toledo plant can’t 
possibly absorb either the jobs or 
workers remaining at Highland 
Park. The corporation moved 
other jobs from other plants in 
the country to Toledo when a job 
priority came up, and there is 
just so much space there. In ad- 
dition, with more Automation in 
the newer Toledo plant, there are 
a lot less workers needed on jobs 
compared with the number they 
have at Highland Park, producing 
the same work. 

Meetings between the company 
and international union represen- 
tatives are being held to try and 
iron out these problems, but it 
seems that whatever is done will 
only be a piecemeal basis — if 
even that. The management peo- 
ple are so busy making money 
they have little time for anything 
else. And the UAW is so busy ex- 
plaining what they didn’t get in 
the new contract they have little 
time for anything else. 
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Editorial 

Battle For The Cities Ends 
U.S. Myths About Vietnam 

Lyndon Baines Johnson is commander in chief of the United 
States and of South Vietnam. That is precisely what is wrong. He 
and his spokesmen have been spinning myth upon myth about 
Vietnam. But the lie has now been given to all their pronouncements 
by the National Liberation Front’s battle for the cities. The capture 
of South Vietnam’s second largest city, Hue, the massive disruption 
of Saigon, the attacks on no less than 34 other urban areas — all have 
stripped naked U.S. claims and have begun a new stage in the civil 
war-imperialist war. 

Where the U.S. said that the tide had turned and the Vietcong 
could only use hit-and-run guerrilla tactics, they instead launched 
a series of coordinated attacks within 36 population centers. 
SUPPORT OF URBAN POPULATION 

Where it had been stated that the cities’ poulations were secure 
and supported the Saigon government, the attacks required the 
support of large numbers of urban inhabitants for the movement 
and hiding of large numbers of the Vietcong. Both weapons and 
food had to be stored in Vietnamese homes. 

Where the U.S. had proclaimed that, with the election of the 
Thieu-Ky clique, democracy was being born, their reaction to the 
latest offensive revealed still another lie. All Thieu and Ky could 
think of doing was to jockey for position to protect themselves and 
to try and throw out each other. After all, the spoils of the 
American-sponsored war are very great. 

Their first act was to arrest any non-National Liberation Front 
opponents to whom the people in the cities might turn. Therefore the 
militant Buddist monk Trie Tre Quang, the peace candidate who had 
almost upset Thieu and Ky in “their election,” Dzu, and the trade 
union leaders of Saigon whose membership had struck before and 
might again, were all arrested — “for their own protection.” 

USE TERROR TACTICS 

Their next response was terror tactics. The Ky-appointed police 
chief of Saigon proceeded to march a Vietcong suspect down the 
streets of Saigon and then shoot him in the head for all the world 
to see. So little support does this government-by-terror have that the 
military mayor of Hue had to put on civilian clothes and hide while 
the attacks on Hue occurred. And, as the South Vietnamese and 
American troops proceeded to recapture Hue, they also proceeded to 
loot its houses. 

Our shoot-from-the-hip - commander says we are saving the 
Vietnamese land and people. But fully ten per cent of South Viet- 
nam’s population are refugees; 500,000 alone were created in the 
battle of the cities, when the U.S. chose to bomb portions of Saigon 
and all of Hue in order to dislodge the Vietcong. The Johnson- 
directed Westmoreland - Thieu - Ky “team” can plow through more 
than $25 billion per year but seems unable to provide more than a 
bare subsistence to the one and a half million refugees. 

‘DESTROY TO SAVE’ 

To the hundreds of hamlets which we have “destroyed in order 
to save” can now be added the second largest city of Vietnam which 
we decimated over a 25-day period. The National Liberation Front 
is reported to have more troops surrounding Saigon today than at 
any time— including the period just before massive U.S. involvement 
when South Vietnam had almost collapsed. Will we also have to 
destroy Saigon in order to “save” it for American imperialism’s 
world ambitions? 

Another part of the big lie is being exposed in the United States. 
Senators Fulbright and Morse are demanding a full review of the j 
Gulf of Tonkin incident. Their probing has cast great doubt on the 
government claims that our ships were subject to an unprovoked 
attack. The U.S. naval destroyers may well have sought an incident, 
if any did occur. In any case it now seems quite obvious that the 
U.S. used the incident as an excuse for our first major escalation of 
the war in February, 1965 — bombing North Vietnam. 

The news of the battle of the cities is not just the exposure of 
the chain of U.S. myths. Even if the attacks were conceived and 
planned in Hanoi, they had to be carried out in the heartland of 
U.S. -occupied South Vietnam with the participation of South Viet- 
namese. It is the participation of the urban population which 
signifies a new stage in the civil war. The Vietnamese worker and 
student involvement in the cities opens the door for the development 
of a thoroughgoing civil war. The masses’ full participation will be 
the only assurance that Vietnam will not be an unfinished Civil War 
to throw the United States out, but a full one to both throw the 
United States out and reconstruct a new Vietnam. 

WORLD WAR in 

Meanwhile the danger of World War III still hangs on the 
actions of LBJ. Will he dare use “tactical” nuclear weapons to save 
an isolated Marine outpost? Can 100,000 more troops be expected to 
“pacify” where 500,000 could not, or will he decide to invade the 
North? He should not be allowed to make the decision which will 
quite , possibly launch a nuclear world war. 

This is the time for the anti-war movement in the United States 
to do more than coordinate the work of existing committees. The 
broadening of all the anti-Vietnam war forces depends not so much 
on additions as on a unifying philosophy such as Marxist-Humanism 
which is openly opposed not only to the main enemy — U.S 
imperialism and its Thieu-Ky puppets— but to all big powers, includ- 
ing Russia and China. 
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WAR AND PEACE - - - AT HOME AND ABROAD 


How can one preach non- 
violence to the populace and 
at the same time give the cops 
and soldiers and the law the 
right to use violence? The 
populace cannot use non-viol- 
ence and words against a body 
that is prepared to use viol- 
ence to stop them from fight- 
ing for freedom. 

Governments have things all 
figured out to maintain their 
parasitical power and tyranny. 
They make Generals and 
Chiefs and the high-paid titles 
and place them at the top in 
privileged positions to brain- 
wash the masses to obey 
them ... 

The feeling of individual 
self-respect and individual 
identity is beginning to sweep 
the earth. People are begin- 
ning to see that what they 
have been brainwashed for 
centuries to believe — that 
their one function and duty is 
to live for someone else’s 
pleasure — is absolutely idiotic. 

E. L. 

California 
* * * 

I saw an excellent film re- 
cently— Far from Vietnam. It 
was filmed by six French cin- 
ema producers and directors, 
and was excellent. It was not 
really anti-American, but very 
anti-war. 

It made its biggest point in 
showing how the U.S. is trying 
to stand in the way of a nat- 
ural revolution in Vietnam— 
and you could not help think- 
ing that here is the U.S. trying 
to suffocate a revolution in 
Asia, when, in fact, it’s faced 
with a big home-grown revo- 
lution right in the U.S.: the 
black one. 

Observer 

England 

* * * 

I see that people in the peace 
movement, both liberals and 
so-called radicals, are only 
worried about Vietnam and 
the genocide practiced there. 

Well, I would like to ask 
them about the genocide right 
here in America. I ask them 
what about the killing of young 
black men for no cause or 
about things like the Cummins 
prison farm. 

They tell me that is not as 
important as Vietnam. If this 
is the way they feel, how can 
they be serious about peace 
at all? 

How can they condemn kill- 
ing and mass murder in a 
foreign country and not their 
own. If they can not see that 
one leads to the other, then 
there is no use for them at all. 

White Housewife 
Los Angeles 

The leading bourgeois econ- 
omist, Eliot Janeway, was in- 
terviewed oh TV here the 
other day. He said that con- 
trary to the classic pattern of 
boom during a war and bust 
after the war, we are now 
having what he calls a “dollar 
bust” right in the middle of 
a war. 

The reason is that the Gov- 
ernment is using up too much 
of the country’s wealth for the 
war. When asked why the 
Vietnamese War is different 
from other wars, he answered, 
“Escalation by Stealth.” That 
meant that the Congress could 
not prepare properly for a war 
economy, what he calls “all- 
at-once-itis.” 

Janeway said that in regard 
to making war, LBJ has “got 
more absolute power in that 


way than any absolute mon- 
arch had in the bad old days.” 

The economist went on to 
say, “Dean Rusk talks about 
dominoes in southeast Asia. 
The domino’s right here.” 
When the interviewer put in, 
“We’re the big domino, aren’t 
we?” J a n e w a y nodded in 
agreement. 

They may have meant this 
to apply specifically to the 
economy, but it can be ex- 
tended to American capitalist 
society in general. 

Not only do we have a great 
mass upsurge among black 
people, students and other 
youth, workers, and war- 
resisters, but we have eco- 
nomic crisis and an unsuc- 
cessful war. Surely these are 
common preludes to revolu- 
tion. 

A. M. 
Philadelphia 

• • • 

About 50 youths attended an 
SDS High School conference 
here last month, but there was 
no representative from the 
Negro high schools, and only 
one youth from a Mexican- 
American high school. 

A discussion on a High 
School Bill of Rights was 
pretty quickly displaced by a 
kind of disorganized discus- 
sion on how to remove the 
Superintendent of Public 
Schools, Crowther. 

Then we saw a Cuban movie 
about Hanoi, which showed the 
bombing of Hanoi by Ameri- 
can planes. It was a good 
movie, but I couldal’t go along 
with the atmosphere of joy 
when an American plane went 
down — it was too one - sided 
altogether. 

High School Youth 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The “credibility ;gap” is so 
gaping by now thait all Wash- 
ington has to do is swear that 
something is not so, and every- 
one at once knows that it is. 

The minute McNamara 
swore that nuclear weapons 
were not being considered in 
Vietnam, I was sure that they 
were there already, and the 
military was just waiting for 
the word to push the button. 

Nurse 

Philadelphia 

* ■ * ij ' 

Four years ago I watched 
the Goldwater Convention on 
TV and felt chills at what I 
was witnessing. Suddenly the 
history of how a Hitler could 
come to power in a democracy 
like the Weimar Republic be- 
came very real, f ■ 

Now I feel the same chills 
with almost every news report 
I see or read. "•'A professor 
wrote a letter in the New York 
Review that cries out to any 
who will listen: 

“Most Americans have no 
idea of what they and their 
country look like to the out- 
side world. I have seen the 
glance that follows them: tour- 
ists in the streets of Mexico, 
soldiers on leave in the Far 
East, businessmen in Italy or 
Sweden. The same glance is 
'cast on your embassies, your 
destroyers, your billboards all 
over the world. It is a terrible 
look, because it makes no dis- 
tinctions and no allowances. 
I will tell you why I recognize 
this look. It is because I am a 
German. It is because I have 
felt it on myself.” 

Even the Presidential Com- 
mission on Civil Disorders re- 
ports that we ate moving to 
a semi-martial society. I have 


never been one to yell “fas- 
cist” at every reactionary who 
came along. But I cannot 
shake the feeling that our 
country now could move to 
fascism. 

The only “comfort” I mus- 
ter is the knowledge that fas- 
cism is the last resort of the 
power structure, and that it 
would mean the threat to their 
continued rule is so imminent 
that a revolution to establish 
a truly new society was really 
on the order of the day. 

Alarmed 

Detroit 

* * * 

PHILOSOPHY CLASS 

We had 32 students attend- 
ing our first class here in the 
series of open discussions on 
Lenin’s Notes on Hegel’s Sci- 
ence of Logic, and at least 
half a dozen called later to 
ask questions, and report on 
what they are reading for the 
next discussion. 

It really is the first time 
anywhere that people have sat 
down to study these Notes to- 
gether, and I think we all rec- 
ognize what an historic class 
it is. . . 

We want as many as possi- 
ble to know about the series. 
Will you please put an ad in 
the next issue for us? 

D. G. 

New York 

EDITOR S NOTE: See page 
7 for schedule of classes in 
both New York and Detroit. 

* * * 

BLACK DIALOGUE 

We felt that the meeting for 
S t o k e 1 y Carmichael at the 
Sports Arena was pretty 
poorly attended— about two or 
three thousand at best. The 
Arena is not exactly in the 
“black community,” and they 
could have had Wrigley’s Field 
for a third of the rent the 
Arena cost 

It was supposed to be a 
meeting to raise a defense 
fund for Newton, who is ac- 
cused of killing a policeman, 
but the Black Panthers from 
Oakland, who sponsored it, 
nixed almost all the plans the 
Black Congress here had made 
to raise funds, as soon as they 
arrived. For example, one TV 
station had paid to cover the 
meeting, but the Panthers can- 
celled that. 

The most significant thing 
to me was that most of the 
black people who came were 
very young, and no doubt toad 
to work very hard to get the 
$2 admission that was charged. 

Committee Member 

Los Angeles 

' 

Stokely must think he is king 
or God. He is invited to speak 
in a town. But when he comes, 
he puts down the existing 
groups for not doing a more 
militant job. He is not really 
out for black unity or libera- 
tion. He’s just playing at being 
super militant. In the struggle 
for freedom we have no use 
whatsoever for this. 

Black Militant 
California 

♦ * * 

Father Groppi’s talk here 
was very good. About 1,000 to 
1,500 people heard him. Mostly 
church people and mostly 
middle-aged. I was quite sur- 
prised how absent were the 
“civil rights people.” We sold 
copies of Black Mass Revolt, 
but we were the only ones sell- 
ing anything, Which means 
that the “radicals” also cut 
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him. I would judge that less 
than 100 black people were 
there. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

"4s * * 

There are some horrible sec- 
tions of Queens here where 
the people who don’t want low 
rent public housing in their 
neighborhood speak of how the 
“lower class of people” who 
would live there would ruin 
their neighborhood. They 
speak of dope addicts, etc., 
etc. 

It seems that today to be 
poor is not only a sin, but a 
crime to be punished by liv- 
ing in the slums of Manhattan 
or Brooklyn or Queens for the 
rest of your life. 

And to be poor is to be 
Negro or Puerto Rican, I sup- 
pose. As there are no poor 
whites in N.Y. any longer. 

■ What struck me very funny 
is that every day you hear of 
people being arrested on nar- 
cotic charges in “Nassau 
County,” a white residential, 
middle class, section right out- 
side the city limits. I get the 
impression that the narcotic 
setters live out in the suburbs 
on the money they make from 
the users in the city. 

Of course they make better 
neighbors since they have 
money. 

Disgusted 
New Yorker 


AN APPEAL 

On Oct. 28, 1967, I received 
my draft notice and on Nov. 
16, 1967, I refused induction 
into the United States Army 
because I could not honestly 
allow myself to become some- 
thing that I had been against 
all of my life. 

This country asks me to go 
9,000 miles to fight in a war 
against people who were fight- 
ing for the same things that I 
was fighting for in Nashville, 
Tennessee: freedom, justice 
and equality. 

As you probably know, the 
government decided that they 
would prosecute me for vio- 
lating the Selective Service 
Act. So far, we have been un- 
successful in all of the pre- 
trial motions. The case has 
been set for trial on March 12 
and 13, 1968. 

At this point we must make 
a desperate plea to the com- 
munity for funds. Checks can 
be made payable to: Fred 
Brooks Draft Defense Fund, 
972 38th Ave. North No. 8, 
Nashville, Tennessee 37209. 
Thanks in advance. 

Fred Brooks 
Nashville, Tenn. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Fred 
Brooks is the leader of Nash- 
ville’s Liberation School, 
which was cut off from OEO 
funds last summer after a 
local police official told a sen- 
ate committee in Washington 
that it was teaching “hatred 
of whites.” Brooks, a senior at 


Tennessee State A & I, was 
summarily dismissed from 
school, and reclassified 1-A by 
his draft board. His case is 
being fought as a “test case.” 

* * * 

NEW READERS 

It was impressive to read 
the report in the Feb. N&L 
directly from the Japanese 
youth about the demonstrations 
against the Enterprise, and to 
realize that the thousands that 
massed as Sasebo included so 
many “ordinary citizens” that 
even the Japanese government 
had to acknowledge it. 

How fantastic it is that in 
this day of satellite communi- 
cation, if it were not for the 
“little” papers like yours, we 
would still never know what 
really goes on around the 
world. 

Student 

Chicago 

* * * 

Recently, I have come into 
possession of a copy of News 
& Letters and find it both in- 
triguing and exciting. 

I believe your journal to be 
one of the very few relevant 
things going and would like 
very much to get into it more 
deeply. 

Graduate Assistant 
Pennsylvania 

J k # 

It is so refreshing to en- 
counter exciting ideas present- 
ed in an exciting way. 

High School Student 
California 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Shortcut To Revolution 
Or Long Road To Tragedy? 

Revolution In The Revolution? 
hy Regis Debray, Grove Press , N.Y., 95c 

Jean-Paul Sartre was so impressed with Regis Debray’s booklet 
that when the author was arrested in Bolivia, Sartre held that the 
reason behind the arrest was not any alleged guerrilla activity, but 
the authorship of a book which “removes all the brakes from 
guerrilla activities.” Long before Debray’s arrest, followed by the 
brutal murder of Che Guevara by the Bolivian military junta, the 
Cuban government had no less than 200,000 copies of Revolution In 
The Revolution? printed of the original Spanish edition. Since then 
it has undergone many translations and has become a must for all 
would-be Cuban type guerrilla fighters. The young French philoso- 
pher is, indeed, Fidel’s alter ego, and, very obviously, Castro 
considers this booklet an accurate presentation of his views. 

INSURRECTION OR REVOLUTION 

Nevertheless, the very title of the book is quite deceptive. This 
is not a book about revolution either “as such” or “within.” The 
Russian Revolution of 1917 is, for example, never once referred to 
as a revolution, but is called “the insurrection.” Nor can the reader 
find a single word in the work that would inform him that that 
“insurrection” was the last, not the first, act of revolution, whose 
spontaneity as well as organization, dialectic of objective events as 
well as of theory, self-development of millions of people tearing the 
old society up by its roots in general strikes and battle of ideas, in 
anti-war struggles and in two revolutions, all led to the success of 
the insurrection. 

Instead, spontaneity as well as organization — be it the mass type 
like Soviets or “the Party” — objectivity as well as theory seem to be 
dirty words. In their place we get the glorification of One, and only 
one, activity, guerrilla war. 

But here, too, there is deception. Glorification of guerrilla war- 
fare encompasses only Latin America (actually only Cuba). Upon it 
alone “the irony of history has willed . . . this vanguard role:” it alone 
has evolved a “new style of leadership.” The leaders of all other 
guerrilla wars, including the Vietnamese, are consigned to “the 
past.” The booklet burns with missionary zeal “to free the present 
from the past.” 


WORKERS AND INTELLECTUALS - - - AN EXCHANGE 


I am quite eager to read 
News & Letters but my at- 
tempts often are frustrated by 
my inability to comprehend 
the reasoning behind your ar- 
ticles. 

** For example, in the January 
issue, the second paragraph of 
“Worker’s Journal” — which 
was devoted to the UAW sell- 
out-quotes a worker saying, 
in response to an observation 
that teachers receive salaries 
equal to those of auto work- 
ers: 

“I have news to tell them, 
. automobile making in this 
country today is just as im- 
portant to society as teach- 
: ing. So why is it our wages 
should be second to their 
wages? Those in teaching 
and other professions could 
not last one day on these 
production lines in auto fac- 
tories,” 

This remarkable piece oi in- 
telligence raises a few ques- 
tions; who, pray, said that 
auto workers should be paid 
less Rian teachers? Was that 
am issue in the strike and set- 
tlement? 

Why is automobile making 
“just as important to society 
am teaching”? Does “society” 
need? more cars to further 
dag : np the roads, create 
mote highway taxes, belch out 
note- smog, needlessly kill 
more 1 people, or do we need 
“In* this country today” more 
arid better quality education? 

Finally, why should “those 
in teaching and other profes- 
sions” be castigated for their 
supposed inability to “last one 
day” on production lines? Ob- 
viously teachers are trained 
to teach, and despite their 
subjective identification With 
the status quo, they are, ob- 
jectively, wage earners — and 
often abysmally paid. 

Auto workers, of course, 
work on production lines; and 


if working conditions are rot- 
ten — as they also are, inci- 
dentally, in teaching— it is not 
a matter of teachers on pro- 
duction lines, but a question 
of obtaining better conditions 
and wages by fighting for 
more militant unions. 

Certainly too many auto 
workers also identify with the 
establishment — that is one 
problem that is real and that 
needs to be solved. 

Considering the- implications 
for a political party that finds 
it necessary to feature this 
sort of illogical and gratui- 
tously anti - Intellectual state- 
ment in its party newspaper, 
it must be asked whetber or 
not that party, after present- 
ing its members and friends 
with numerous examples of 
this sort of thinking, can hope 
that they will somehow mas- 
ter even the most elementary 
type of logic. 

And how, then, does that 
party presume to explain dia- 
lectical reasoning, or pretend 
to teach its members the phi- 
losophy of Lenin and Marx, or 
the intricacies of Hegel’s 
thought? 

Or is this all really politi- 
cal purism masquerading as 
revolutionary ideology? 

— A. Wallach 
New York 

* • • 

I was very glad to read the 
letter commenting on my col- 
umn and to know the writer is 
an eager reader of News & 
Letters. I was sorry his at- 
tempts often are frustrated by 
his inability to comprehend 
the reason behind the articles, 
but I can easily understand 
why, and so could most pro- 
duction workers. 

We are against the idea 
most middle-class intellectuals 
hold that there should be a 
separation between mental 
and manual labor. Workers 


are for breaking down this 
kind of thinking. 

My article was not intended 
as an attack Upon teachers and 
professional people, as such. 
But we workers hear and read 
statements by some teachers 
and professional people, com- 
plaining that their pay is only 
as high as a production work- 
er’s pay. It is as though 
money is the thing that makes 
a human being free and whole. 

They forget the fact, or 
never heard the true facts of 
Marx’s analysis of political 
economy — that labor is the 
source of all wealth. If they 
cannot accept this, then they 
are blind to the facts of his- 
tory and development of any 
society. 

There has just been a gar- 
bage strike in New York City 
and the city was paralyzed in 
a manner that no teachers’ 
strike could have paralyzed it. 
The sanitation men’s pay 
should be the same as teach- 
ers or anyone else. Their work 
is just as essential as anyone 
else’s in the city, and much 
more hazardous. 

The whole point for Marx 
was that the abstract word 
“negativity,” meant the force 
to create a new society, and 
it had a class name — the pro- 
letariat. It was not that he 
loved the proletariat and hated 
the intellectuals. It was that 
the workers occupied a certain 
role in production, and had the 
power to change society. 

We do not reject intellectu- 
als. We need their help, espe- 
cially those who come with 
the understanding that they 
can learn from workers as 
much, if not more, than work- 
ers can learn from them. To- 
gether we can break down the 
division between mental and 
manual labor. 

— Charles Denby 


THE POOR DIALECTIC! 

A greater deception than either that contained in the title of 
this pretentious little booklet, or in the alleged narrowing of the 
“terrain” of guerrilla war to Latin America, underlies the conten- 
tion that, as against the abstractions of theory, this essay is based 
solely on “experience,” facts, “the concrete.” 

As if a phrase like “the irony of history” was no more than the 
latest cigarette commercial — “Beats me. I don’t know why. Taste 
just never quits.” — Debray continues to sing the praises of details, 
especially military details. “Everything is a matter of detail,” said 
Fidel. Under the guise of this untheory, the most pretentious 
theoretic declamations are asserted which indeed change the course, 
not of details, but of theory and fact, history and “a new dialectic 
of tasks.” Dominating this “new dialectic” is the need to set up 
“military focos, not political Tocos'.” Poor dialectics, what crimes 
have not been committed in thy name! 

“We’re supposed, further, to extend the priority of the military 
over the political party to the point where it substitutes also for 
theory, indeed is its superior since it is contemporary and freed 
from such things of "the past” as Marx’s theory of social revolution 
as an elemental outburst. It surely frees one of “theoretical ortho- 
doxy,” not to mention “historical orthodoxy” which might recall that 
the first act in the dialectics of liberation evokes a second negation! 
or total reorganization of both reality and theory. According to 
Debray, even in the glorified field of guerrilla war, “theory does as 
much harm as good”: 

“One may well consider it a stroke of good luck that Fidel had 
not read the military writings of Mao Tse-tung before disembarking 
on the coast of Oriente, he could thus invent, on the spot and out of 
his own experience, principles of a military doctrine in conformity 
with the terrain.” 

Moreover, the “new dialectic of tasks” demands that physical 
fitness tower above “a perfect (sic!) Marxist education,” clandestine 
work above open propaganda, now dubbed “armed propaganda,” 
which is not only subordinated to the military, but put off, perhaps 
till even after power when it “facilitates the organization of produc- 
tion, the collection of taxes, the interpretation of revolutionary laws, 
the maintenance of discipline” ... 

THE “POOR PEASANT” AND THE LEADER MAXIMUM 

Debray is as completely unconscious as to the capitalistic 
character of the concept he had just uttered as he was of the 
intellectualistic petty-bourgeois concept of the “backwardness” of 
the masses that he gave vent to when he stressed the need of being 
secretive around the peasantry: “The poor peasant believes, first 
of all, in anyone who has a certain power . . . The army, the guardia 
rural, the latifundista’s private police, or nowadays the ‘Green Berets’ 
and Rangers, enjoy a prestige all the greater for being sub- 
conscious.” 

It seems the poor peasant can be saved in only one way by 
guerrilla warfare carried out by small guerrilla bands irrespective 
of the ripeness either of the objective or the subjective situations. 
Instead of these dead-end streets, there is a “shortcut”: it is the 
duty of revolutionaries “to make revolutions.” As for the poor 
peasant, well, “Guerrilla warfare is to peasant uprisings what Marx 
is to Sorel.” Nothing less! 

As against the trusting peasant, the French philosopher shows 1 
his independence of authority by pontificating about the duality of 
politics and the military symbolized by Mao Tse-tung and Chu Teh, 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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NEW BEGINNINGS 

by Eugene Walker 

Is A Working Marxisl-Humanist 
Youth Organization Now Possible! 

(1 turn my column over this month to B. Wendell, a high school 
student and member of the Temporary Committee to form a 
National Marxist-Humanist Youth Organization.) 


We of the Temporary 
Committee to Form a Na- 
t i o n a 1 Marxist - Humanist j 
Youth Organization have re- 
ceived a letter from a fellow 
Marxist high school student 
in Virginia, which deserves 
to be discussed. Considering 
the frankly meager response 
we have gotten so far to our 
appeal, his comments have 
great relevance. 

Even though our differences 
are not as great as they seem, 
many of the issues he raises have 
not been discussed by us in print, 
and deserve to be. I quote this 
student’s three considerations 
about forming our proposed or- 
ganization at this time from his 
letter. 

STUDENTS LETTER 

“(1) If we intend to bring the 
movement for student power 
closer to those for black power 
and workers’ power, we shouldn’t 
create a separate high school or- 
ganization, rather we should 
build a youth section as an inte- 
gral part of a Marxist-Humanist 
group which encompasses all 
three movements. 

“(2) At this point a national 
Marxist-Humanist youth group 
would probably only serve to di- 
vret the energies of its handful 
of members away from reaching 
new people and into passing pa- 
per resolutions and setting up pa- 
per projects. We simply don’t 
have enough members to consti- 
tute a ‘working group.’ 

■ ' • • I 

“(3) It would be a great help 
to Marxist-Humanist youth if 
there were a series of well- 
written pamphlets directed to- 
ward youth from a Marxist-Hu- 
manist position: exposes of the 
corporate connections of school 
planners, a critique of drug cul- 
ture, a critique of individual re- 
sistance, etc. 

“It would be desirable though 
not essential that the articles be 
written and printed by a youth 
organization. If the literature is 
good, recruitment ought to pro- 
ceed fast enough that in a few 
"years it would be more practi- 
cal to form a ‘working group’ 
... If there is any local group 
of Marxist-Humanist youth who 
feel up to it, they should consti- 
tute themselves as an editorial 
and printing crew for a series of 
pamphlets and if they are really 
ambitious for a national maga- 
zine ...” 

I will reply point by point. 
YOUTH’S REPLY 

(1) The group we are hoping 
to form is not exclusively for 
high school youth; it just hap- 
pended to be we who got the idea 
to start it. We certainly want 
university and non-student youth 
also. 


It would be excellent for us to 
form part of a united Marxist- 
Humanist organization, but we 
do not want to limit membership 
in our group to those who also 
want to join News & Letters Com- 
mittees or any other organiza- 
tion. We want to be an integral 
part of the movement however, 
but not organizationally tied to 
any other group, at least not so 
soon. 

(2) Our group, however small, 
will not fall into these errors if 
it has a realistic understanding 
of its capacities. A working or- 
ganization only takes on tasks 
that it can carry through. If we 
avoid “paper resolutions” and 
“paper projects” we will not be 
diverted from seeking new mem- 
bers, but will be more efficient at 
it. A working group is not de- 
fined by its size, bnt by its en- 
forcement of the decisions it 
makes. 

WORKING GROUP 

(3) At this stage our working 
group could take the form of an 
organization to put out the crit- 
iques of the aspects of the youth 
scene mentioned, a sort of Young 
Marxist-Humanist publishing 
house which could form the nu- 
cleus of the organization which 
would be spread by the literature. 

The Young Marxist-Humanist 
could become the national maga- 
zine. A united group to write this 
literature would enable us to have 
creative dialog before publication, 
thus having a much more com- 
plete viewpoint. Our influence will 
expand at a greater pace if we 
organize NOW. 


YOUTH 


Wayne State University vs. Student Paper 


DETROIT, Mich. — Editors 
of The South End, daily stu- 
dent newspaper of Wayne 
State University, have been 
under censorship pressure 
from the university adminis- 
tration for trying to report 
accurately the world around 
them. 

“Telling it like it is” in the 
1960s on the college campus 
means articles on drugs, the 
hippie culture, Vietnam, draft 
card burners, demonstrations 
against Dow Chemical Corpora- 
tion. All this was too much for 
the University and its President 
Keast. 

HARASSED 

For the past several months 
they have sought to close down 
The South End or to put up a 
rival. One tactic was to try and 
get rid of its editor. Art Johnston, 
by saying he was not carrying 
enough units. A second was to 
limit the paper to 8 pages and 
make them print all the ads that 
were received. For a time this 
meant a paper almost wholly 
devoted to ads. And third was 
to begin a rival paper on the 
campus to try and replace The 
South End. 

All these tactics have thus far 
failed. But it was in response to 
them that many of those on The 
South End sought to become in- 
dependent of the university con- 
trol and especially being “printed 
at the personal whim of William 
R. Keast,” as the mast head 
stated. In order to do this they 
founded The Metro, a weekly 
student newspaper for all the 
Detroit area college campuses. 
It would be edited and directed 
by students for students. 

The administration was up in 
arms. Where they had previously 
attempted to create a newspaper 
to rival The South End, suddenly 
the competition of The Metro 
was “a conflict of interest” for 
staff members of The South End. 
Writing for The Metro was de- 
clared illegal for any who were 
staff writers of The South End. 


Bonnie and Clyde Are For Today 


The Young 
Marxist-Humanist 
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Bonnie and Clyde are the 
existential hero,es for the sea- 
son. Icons for a desperate 
subculture. But they are the 
real American tragedy. The 
flick captured the vengeance 
and violence ingrained in the 
American way of life. Dos 
Passos in scope. 

Director Penn sought to capture 
a mood rather than propagandize. 
The Warren Beatty romantism 
that aped the French new wave 
only served to distract. Yet the 
sense of dread was conveyed. 

UPTIGHT YOUTH 

It was an era of social con- 
flicts. People went hungry and 
there was no work. The youth 
were bored and dispairing. The 
grownups could offer no valid 
explanation or direction. Hunger 
or abundance without a sense of 
meaning causes the same mental 
frustration. Any kind of desper- 
ate search is to fill an emotional 
void. 

The setting was right out of 
Erskine Caldwell and Agee’s Let 
Us Now Praise Famous Men. 
They were desperadoes. Clyde 
might just have easily been re- 
cruited for Huey Long’s storm- 
troopers. There was no Marxism 
or sense of social consciousness 
in their expression of anguish 
against the established order. 

Despite the movie’s humor the 
real Bonnie and Clyde must have 
lived in an atmosphere of tension 
and terror. Nothing romantic and 
Robin Hood about it. Call them a 
desperate voice of youth. South- 
ern poor white trash style. The 


daughter and son of some Jeter 
Lester. Their’s was a death wish. 

It began with a sensation for 
kicks and to vent their hate. 
Clyde’s masculinity was Bonnie 
and his gun. Showing off to hide 
impotence, violence became a 
substitute for sex. Things got hot 
and serious, and it was too late 
to go back. 

LIVED BY VIOLENCE 

The trick was to see how far 
one could get before they got you. 
But the hope was that maybe one 
would always get away. Self hate 
and self preservation became one. 
They were hunted like animals 
and died a violent death. But they 
killed as well. An amoral status 
quo. 

Call them ordinary folks just 
like the rest of us. Each of us has 
been shaped by the American 
trauma. The subcultures will 
glorify them. 

Recognize in them an example 
of their own frustration por- 
trayed as innocence. Call it blow- 
ing their minds. Militants will 
identify with the thirst for vio- 
lence. Frustration will be ra- 
tionalized with a radical ideology. 

Most will think they acted cool 
and were hip about their actions. 
Always being dug for the wrong 
reasons. The Texas outsiders are 
now mannequins in London show 
windows, displayed next to Che in 
Paris. What about the conditions 
that created them? But they have 
been romanticised from actuality. 
They express solidarity with the 
mental despair and distortions of 
our times. 

— R. Thrift 


The university went so far as 
to get an injunction against the 
printing of The Metro. 

COURT HEARING 

The injunction was dismissed 
in court, but the editors of The 
South End still faced a court hear- 
ing to show why they should not 
be held in contempt of court for 
printing The Metro while the 
injunction was still in force. This 
charge was also dismissed in 
court. 

The administration has also 
attempted to expel the editors 
by bringing them up on charges 
before the Committee on Student 
Conduct. 

Meanwhile both faculty and 


student support for the right to 
print both The South End and 
The Metro, unhampered by the 
administration, is growing. 
FACULTY SUPPORT 

A number of faculty issued a 
statement in which they pledged 
“to support the students end de- 
mand that information be made 
available to members of the 
faculty, as to why legal action 
against the editors of The South 
End was deemed necessary by 
the University.” 

Student rallies have been held 
in support of the editors and 
some 1,500 students have so far 
signed petitions supporting the 
editors. 


Student Power at U. of D. 
WinslSay in Administration 

DETROIT Mich For posted, enthusiastic, organized 

four days (Feb. 13-16) the 1 
normally staid, conservative 
campus and student body of 
the University of Detroit was 
electrified and called to ac- 
tion by the cry for “student 
power.” | 

The announcement by the Rev. 

Malcolm Carron, S. J., president 
of the University of Detroit, that 
basic tuition for two semesters 
would be raised from $1,150 to 
$1,400, and that rates for dorma- 
tories and the meal plan would 
also increase, at first produced 
despair among the mass of stu- 
dents already burdened with the 
high price tag of a U-D educa- 
tion. 

23 THESE^ 

But early Tuesday, Feb. 13, 

U-D Student Government and a 
coalition of student leaders posted 
a list of 23 Theses (shades of 
Luther and the Reformation!) 
demanded of the university ad- 
ministration. 

The general tone of the Theses 
was a demand for student voice 
and participation in the univers- 
ity, especially in those areas 
which all too directly affect the 
students. 

The first “demand” was that 
“the costly education at the U-D 
be a quality education”. 

Remarkably for this largely 
middle class college, another de- 
mand called for the hiring of 
more Negro teachers so that U-D 
“could earn its accolade as an 
equal opportunity employer.” 

STUDENT CONTROL 

That students should be given 
real control, along with deans 
and department chairmen, over 
the tenure of professors, was an- 
other demand. Students also in- 
sisted that compulsory class at- 
tendance be abolished, “for if 
any instructor needs such a 
crutch to draw students to class 
he should not be teaching.” 

Last but not least, the Theses 
called for a joint student-faculty- 
administration committee to han- 
dle further demands. 


At first, student reaction was 
one of astonishment at the audac- 
ity of such action. But later, the 
same day that the Theses were 
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picketing of the Fisher Adminis- 
tration Building began and lasted 
for well over an hour in frigid 
weather. Already student govern- 
ment leaders were calling for a 
boycott of Friday classes as a 
show of student unity. 

TEACH-IN 

* Feb. 15 saw the eventful Teach- 
In, an open forum for all con- 
cerned students and faculty. The 
faculty members who attended 
were, in general, quite sympathe- 
tic to student demands. In fact, 
the fervor of a young Jesuit 
priest’s speech urging unity be- 
hind Student Government de- 
mands was surpassed only by the 
student leaders themselves. 

But, in the midst of all the en- 
thusiasm generated, it was soon 
evident that there was a good 
deal of student “Uncle Tom-ism” 
or disagreement with the Theses’ 
demands. “Students for Quality 
Education,” declaring that U-D 
needed first “quality students be- 
fore there can be quality educa- 
tion,” established itself as a 
spineless paper tiger by refusing 
to unite behind student govern- 
ment. 

It was at the Teach-In that S.G. 
President Paul Sak, in an emotive 
speech interrupted several times 
by tears, resigned as president 
and retreated from his earlier un- 
equivocal stand in favor of the 
boycott of classes. The crowd of 
students was stunned, without a 
leader. 

It was not long afterward that 
the coalition of student leaders 
officially called off the boycott, 
in view of the fact that Fr. Car- 
ron had agreed to establish the 
joint committee of administra- 
tion, faculty, and students. 

“FEAR OF GOD” 

While the whole week on the 
surface appeared to be a fiasco, 
the uproar generated not only , by 
student government but also by 
sincere faculty members may 
have (ironically) put the “fear of 
God” into the U-D administra- 
tion. 

Having agreed to the compro- 
mise (the establishment of the 
joint Ad Hoc Committee of stu- 
dent-faculty-administrators), the 
administration permitted the rep- 
resentation to be, respectively, 
7-7-4. 

All in all, the student revolt at 
“God’s Little Acre” certainly fell 
flat on its embarrassed face; but, 
the situation is not completely 
bleak. Agitation by the newly 
formed Progressive Afro-Ameri- 
can Club culminated in U-D offer- 
ing an Afro-American History 
course which has been enthusiast- 
ically received by U-D students. 
U-D has been involved in Aim 
High and Upward Bound, and 
this summer will make a con- 
certed effort to prepare at least 
100 black youths for admission 
to U-D. 
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Columbia University Builds 
Jim Crow Gym in City Park 


NEW YORK, N.Y.— Con- 
struction has already begun 
on Columbia University’s 
new gymnasium in Morning- 
side Park, but angry resi- 
dents of the Morningside and 
Harlem communities— which 
are physically separated by 
the hillside park — and a 
group of sympathetic Colum- 
bia students have not given 
up the fight against the uni- 
versity’s encroachment on 
public land. 

Last month, community resi- 
dents and students staged a series 
of demonstrations designed to 
block construction and to rally 
community support against the 
Jim Crow Gym and the continual 
university expansion into the 
neighborhood. In two separate 
demonstrations, a total of 25 peo- 
ple were arrested for blocking 
trucks and bulldozers. 

PARK LAND 

Meanwhile, Harlem politicians 
are continuing their two-year-old 
struggle to get the New York 
State Legislature or the Courts 
to invalidate Columbia’s title to 
the park land. 

Through some slick deal with 
former Mayor Wagner’s Admin- 
istration, the university got the 
title to half of the park for only 
$3,000 a year. If built, the gym 
will effectively destroy the use- 
fulness and beauty of the park 
for community residents. 

12% FOR COMMUNITY 

Despite Columbia’s publicity 
campaign saying that Harlem and 
Columbia are “partners in the 
park,” community residents feel 
that public land should be kept 
open for public use; they feel 
that the 12% separate facilities 
to be provided in the gym for 
“community use” is a token con- 


cession to their past protests and 
that Columbia’s insistance upon 
building the gym in the park re- 
gardless of community opposition 
clearly shows that the university 
plans future expansion into Har- 
lem as well as into the primarily 
white Morningside Heights neigh- 
borhood. 

To students and other critics 
of the university, the gym is the 
most blatant, symbol of Colum- 
bia’s long-standing disregard of 
the rights and welfare of its 
neighbors and is a symbol of the 
total lack of the “social respon- 
sibility” for which the university 
claims to be a spokesman. 

Columbia has been following 
an anti-social, racist policy in its 
dealing with its neighbors for 
many years. It has evicted thou- 
sands of tenants from buildings 
it took over for expansion; it has 
refused to provide adequate re- 
location for those tenants who 
moved; and now it is building a 
gym with separate but unequal 
facilities. Harlem’s part of the 
gym will have a separate entrance 
and will be totally sealed off from 
the university's part. 

LAST STRAW 

For the community residents, 
this gym is the “last straw”; how- 
ever, for the demonstrators — 
most of whom realize that their 
actions alone cannot possibly stop 
construction at this late date — 
the gym issue is a means to unite 
the many small community groups 
which have been trying to fight 
the university separately for so 
long. 

If the demonstrations can unite 
the Harlem and Morningside com 
munities and can provide the 
“spark” to unite the disparate 
community groups into a working 
coalition against university ex- 
pansion, the protests and jailings 
will not have been in vain even 
if, the Jim Crow gym is built. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME ANYWHERE ! 

A Series of Open Discussions 

Practicing Dialectics 

Based on Lenin's NOTEBOOKS of 
Hegel's SCIENCE OF LOGIC 

Book I of SCIENCE OF LOGIC: The Doctrine of Being 
Detroit: Sunday, March 24 
New York: Thursday, March 14 

Book II: Doctrine of Essence, or Actuality and the 
Theory of Knowledge 
Detroit: Sunday, April 7 
New York: Thursday, April 4 
(to be presented by Raya Dunayevskaya) 

Book III: Subjective Being, or the Doctrine of Notion 
Detroit: Sunday, April 21 
Nero York: Thursday, May 2 

The Absolute Idea 

Detroit: Sunday , May 5 
New York: Thursday, June 6 


AH times are at 7:30 p.m., and the places are: 

In Detroit: News & Letters Office 
415 Brainard 

In New York: Hamilton Hall at 

Columbia University 

For information on the schedule in Los Angeles, contact: 
B. Wendell, 358 Doheny Dr., Beverly Hills, 90212 


Special Offer 

Two Works by Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

(preface by Herbert Marcuse) 
regularly $1.98 
and 

jLECTURE NOTES: LENIN ON HEGEL 

regularly SO e 


BOTH FOR $2 


from NEWS & LETTERS 
415 Brainard Street 
Detroit, Mich. 48201 


Protest Subway 
Fare Increase 

NEW YORK, N.Y.— The 
New York City Board of Es- 
timate’s onee-a-year open 
budget hearing was the 
scene of an angry confron- 
tation between a group of 
students and workers and 
deaf politicians. 

The group of 75 represented 
students from several SDS chap- 
ters and workers from a rank- 
and-file caucus of New York 
City Transport Workers Union. 
They came to denounce fare in- 
creases and to focus public at- 
tention on the problems of sub- 
way finance. 

One speaker was told to sit 
down after only three minutes, al- 
though It was clear to all that the 
city politicians weren’t listening 
anyway. When the crowd began 
to chant “let him speak,” police 
were moved in to prevent a “dis- 


TJVO WORLD S 

Shortcut To Revolution 
Or Long Road To Tragedy? 

(Continued from Page 5) 

Ho Chi Minh and Giap. “Perhaps we could add Lenin and Trotsky” 
(1) but, glory be, “In Cuba, military (operational) and political 
leadership have been combined in one man: Fidel Castro.” Then, 
with the help of a purported statement by Che, Debray reaches for 
the Leader Maximum: 

“The guerrilla force, if it genuinely seeks total political warfare, 
cannot in the long run tolerate any fundamental duality of functions 
or power. Che Guevara carries the idea of unity so far that he pro- 
poses that the miitary and political leaders who lead insurrectional 
struggles in America can be ‘united, if possible in one person’ . . .” 

Marx should never have praised so highly the peasant wars in 
medieval Germany, much less dared criticize his closest collaborator, 
Engels, for “paying too much attention to military affairs” in the 
Civil War in the U.S. If only he had lived to learn the art of guerrilla 
warfare he would have seen how much easier it is to teach followers 
to concoct a Molotov cocktail than the theory of proletarian revolu- 
tion, especially if one does not himself have the foggiest notion of 
the Marxian philosophy of liberation. 

So dominated by the concept of the single leader maximum is 
Debray that he projects it on an international scale and into the 
future: “When Comrade Che Guevara once again took up insurrec- 
tional work, he accepted on an international level the consequences 
of the action of which Fidel Castro, the leader of the Cuban Revolu- 
tion, is the incarnation. r 

“When Che Guevara reappears, it is hardly risky to assert that 
i it will be as head of a guerrilla movement, as its unquestioned 
political and military leader.” 
j (To be concluded in the next issue) 


ruption” of the hearings. 

The hearings were cut off be- 
fore everyone could speak and 
the crowd pressed forward to 
confront the Board of Estimate. 
Police moved in to protect the 
Board politicians and arrested a 
student who had mounted the 
speaker’s platform. 

FARE TO BANKERS 

The central issue raised by the 
speakers was the fact that the 
Transit Authority is merely a 


(1) This linking of Lenin and Trotsky is, unfortunately, asserted, 
* not in order to set the historic record straight in a country linked 
with Russia, but merely to give the proper show of “objectivity” as 
j the author launches into a typical Stalinist diatribe: “Let us for the 
j moment decide to take the Trotskyist conception seriously, and not 
I as the pure and simple provocation that it is in practice ... we have 
been told that Trotskyists are ultra -leftists. Nothing is further from 
the truth. Trotskyism and Reformism join in condemning guerrilla 
| warfare, in hampering or sabotaging it.” Although “the art of in- 
surrection” had been Trotsky’s strongest point both as practitioner 
and theoretician, the Trotskyist epigones not only did not rise to the 
defense of Trotsky, but in their high praise of Debray’s book, never 
once mentioned that it contained these slanders. (See The Militant) 

: The administrative mentality of those who thirst for power leads 
: naturally to the preference of strange political bedfellows to an 
I open clash of ideas. In both cases — -Debray as a Castroite and The 
Militant reviewer as a Trotskyist— the style is truly the man. 


conduit which hands over subway j 
fares to the banks in the form . 
of interest payments for the 28- ; 
year-old bonds. The bonds were 
floated by the city to buy the 
subways from the Morgan and 
Rockefeller Trusts. 

Besides the money which the 
financiers received from the sub- 
: ways, close to 25% of the money 
collected by the Transit Authority 
goes to these same bankers to 
service the debt on these old 
bonds. The demonstrators called 
for a cancellation of the Transit 
Authority’s debts and a tax on 
the business and real estate cor- 
porations which benefit from but 
do not pay for the subways. 

The speakers also stressed that 
“it is the $115 million going to 
the banks, not the $15 million in 
wage increases that’s making a j 

! fare increase seem necessary.” j 

. 

WORKERS, STUDENTS 

The workers from the Trans- 
port Workers Union rank and file 
caucus have been fighting for 
years against higher fares, lousy 
working conditions, and the lack 
of public information about sub- 
way safety. 

SDS has recently decided to 
join the caucus in its struggle 
because a number of its members 
see this issue as one which is of 
immediate importance to a ma- 
jority of the people in N.Y. and 
one which can unite workers, stu- 
dents and the public against the 
Big Bankers who turn “public 
utilities” into bank subsidies. 

To those who have followed the 
actions and positions of SDS, this 
subway campaign seems to dem- 
onstrate a new understanding on 
the part of student radicals of 
the importance of unity between 
students and workers. 

There is a danger, however, 
that if SDS gets too caught up in 
the role of radical educators of 
the public, the students will lose 
the motivating strength and di- 
rection of the militant subway 
workers. As of now, there is rea- 
son to be optimistic. 



Writings of the Young Marx 

| On Lore ... 

Let us assume man to be man, and his relation to the 1 
| world to be a human one. Then love can only be exchanged p 
for love, trust for trust,, etc. If you wish to enjoy art you || 
must be an artistically cultivated person; if you wish to If 
influence other people you must be a person who really has §f 
a stimulating and encouraging effect upon others. Every one |f 
of your relations to man and to nature must be a specific g 
expression, corresponding to the object of your will, of your §j 
real individual life. If you live without evoking love in return, f§ 
i.e. if you are not able, by the manifestation of yourself as ff 
a loving person, to make yourself a beloved person, then your §| 
love is impotent and a misfortune. 1 


Only 35c 
(bundles of 5: $1.25) 
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{Continued from Page 1) 

For years the Civil Rights 
Movement went the road of non- 
violence, demonstrations, pray- 
ins and sit-ins. But few advances 
have been made through regular 
channels. Four Northern cities 
now have Negro mayors. Charles 
Evers has just polled enough 
votes for a run-off in Mississippi. 
But black students just died try- 
ing to integrate a bowling alley 
in South Carolina. 

ONLY SELF ACTION 

Under these conditions it is easy 
to see why many feel the Negro 
community is ripe for the black 
militant. The black community 
discovered long ago that nothing 
has even been done about their 
conditions except what the black 
masses have done themselves. 

In Detroit, the African Students 
at Wayne State University re- 
cently held a Black Symposium 
oh and off the campus with ral- j 
lies, workshops and discussions, j 
One young mother who attended ! 
the symposium described it as fol- : 
lows: 

* * * 

You could see that black mili- 
tancy is gaining momentum. The 
attendance of the young male 
Negro was very much in evidence. 
This new-found man is all black. 
He is identified by his natural 
hair and a colorful flowing ease 
of dress. He tries to look as Afri- 
can as any American Negro could 
look. He has a new-found sense 
of self-determination. He is a 
man. 

Too long he has been regarded 
as a second-class citizen, second- 
rate consumer, uneducated grad- 
uate, with a low classificiation in 
whatever category he might be 
placed. Now he is coming to knovi 
where he came from and where 
he is going. And what he doesn’t 
know, he is rapidly learning from 
other black men. 

Some of these are opportunists, 
to be sure-r-but they are all on 
the scene, playing their roles, 
and the black man is listening. 
The man on the street listens 
well. He has had to listen to 
white voices for so long. 

What began with a few has 
become a cause for many. It 
is a revolt against a society which 
calls itself “ democracy ” but has 
oppressed a race of people for al- 
most 400 years because of the 
color of its skin. It is a revolt 
against the thinking of Whitey 
who says, “You cannot have, 
while I have everything.” 

It is a revolt against “Law and 
Order” which was made for 
whites only. It is a revolt against 
a Constitution which guards only 
the right of the white man and 
disregards the rights of others of 
color. 

The black people of the ghet- 
toes are saying: “We have had 
enough.” They have had enough 
unemployment. In Detroit, white 
unemployment is 3.2 per cent, 
non-white is 10.8 per cent. Young 
black men are tired of walking 
the streets. 

But when Henry Ford says 
“ Let’s create 100,000 jobs for 
these people immediately,” they 
wonder how soon these jobs, too, 
will go out of existence through 
Automation. These jobs may cover 
the situation for a while, but do 
not eliminate the problem of tin- 
employment. They look at the 
situation and know that it will 
not be eliminated in this society. 
Blacks have always had the lotc- 
est-paying and the hardest-toil- 
ing jobs. Now the U.S. tells the 
black man, “If you don’t like it, 
there’s a place for you in a sol- 
dier’s uniform in that unholy war 
in Vietnam.” 

But more and more blacks are 
saying “ We’ve had enough.” They 


walk with their curly heads held 
high. New names have appeared, 
as organizations have sprung up 
overnight. New faces have ap- 
peared on the scene. Black people 
are holding meetings, rallies and 
workshops all across the country. 
What they are talking about is a 
revolution against “the system.” 

* * * 

But not all the talking is going 
on at meetings, which a few 
dozen to a few hundred, or at 
i best, a few thousand may attend, 
i The black masses are talking 
everywhere — on their jobs, in the 
street, and in their homes. 

REJECT SEPARATISM j 

Some of the black nationalists 
want separation from and non- 
involvement in a white society. 
Some are ready to petition the 
U.S. government to give the area 
of five Southern states to black 
people only. 

But a Negro woman worker 
! says, “Black people of this coun- 
try have the right to live any- 
where they want to in any state 
they choose. Why shonld we be 
relegated to five states? This is j 
our country. It is our work that 
has built it.” | 

In the factories the power 
structure is so fearful of “black 
power” that as soon as jobs open 
up, “black power people” are 
given them, over other workers 
with more seniority. But a black 
auto worker says that all the Ne- 
gro workers see through it as 
just one more way the power 
structure is trying to divide the 
workers. They will have none of 
it, and they have let the company 
know it. 

NOT BITS AND NOTHING 

Black people are looking for a 
real solution, not one that will 
have everyone blown to bits and 
still have nothing settled. Black 
people understand better than 
anyone else that their struggle is 
inseparable from the fight 
against the war in Vietnam. So 
widespread is the feeling against 
the war that even Carl Stokes, 
Cleveland’s Negro mayor, re- 
sponded to the Commission’s Re- 
port by declaring that Congress 
consistently uses Vietnam-spend- 
ing as the excuse for doing noth- 
ing tor the ghettoes. 

Many black people feel they 
must perforin their tasks alone, 
but it is significant that Rev. 
King’s March on Washington will 
take place at the end of April, 
at just about the same time that 
an International Student Protest 
against the war is planned. 

The question cannot stop at: 
does the black man really stand 
alone? The question now is: who 
else understands what it means 
that we are moving to “a kind 
of urban apartheid with semi- 
martial law . . . and a drastic 
reduction in personal freedom for 
all Americans”? 

ONLY ONE GUARANTEE: 
FREEDOM 

The Commission Report has put 
many important facts truthfully. 
What it did not put straight is -the 
greater truth that “the system” 
cannot possibly move quickly or 
effectively to carry out the goals 
set forth in the report. 

Who really believes that if the 
war in Vietnam was over today 
the $30 billion or more being 
spent there each year would go 
to eliminate the black ghettoes? 
Before Vietnam there were al- 
ways excuses, and after Vietnam 
there wUl be other excuses unless 
the system is completely changed 
to be able to meet human needs. 

This can only come about 
through the self-activity of the 
Negroes and their allies who know 
that complete freedom for all is 
the only guarantee against the 
police state to which we are oth- 9 
erwise all headed. 7, 


Our Life and Times 


WORLD ARMS RACE 

The standard answer in the 
United States to changes in the 
political balance of power in 
the world is to escalate the 
spending of money for more 
and more terrible weapons of 
destruction. The cost of arms 
has risen to more than 50% 
of the national budget and 
better than 10% of the national 
gross product of the country. 

Each military escalation by 
the United States is matched, 
step by step, by the Soviet 
Union and it is a matter of 
some dispute which side ac- 
tually has the edge at the 
moment. 

The Arab-Israeli war, brief 
as it was, permitted the So- 
viet naval fleet to emerge in 
matching numbers with the 
U.S. Mediterranean fleet. The 
Pueblo incident off North 
Korea revealed that substan- 
tial Soviet naval and air forces 
were ready to repel any coun- 
ter measures that the United 
States might undertake in the 
area. 

The situation remains a 
standoff with each side pos- 
sessing a military capability 
matching its opponent. Mean- 
while China, in possession of 
nuclear capability, increases 
the means of delivering it at 
either side with every day the 
arms race continues. 

There is no question but that 
the cost alone of this insane 
arms race is bleeding the en- 
tire world dry at a time when 
the money could be better 
spent in creating better living 
conditions for everybody in all 
countries. 

The dissolution of the men 
under arms throughout the 
world would add better than 
15 million men to the produc- 
tive working force of the 
world, insuring a better life 
for both sides. 

It is apparent that the mili- 
tary men on both sides have 
the upper hand on the big 
question — bread or guns. It 
is time that the military was 
put in its place, the arms race 
stopped and civilian considera- 
tions took over. 


BUDAPEST CONFAB 

The Budapest Conference of 
67 Communist parties was 
scheduled as a true joint con- 
sultation on whether, when and 
where a formal world confer- 
ence of Communist Parties 
could be held. The implication 
was that Moscow was not try- 
ing to restore its domination 
over the world Communist 
movement. 

After the formalities were 
over, Poland proposed the con- 
ference be held in Moscow 
next January. Then Mikhail 
Suslov, the head of the Soviet 
delegation, proposed moving it 
up to November or December. 

East Germany quickly 
agreed and Roumania walked 
out, loudly protesting the 
steam roller tactics of the Rus- 
sian delegation. One East Ger- 
man delegate, Erich Honecker, 
declared that loyalty to Mos- 
cow was the chief criterion 
of the purity of the Communist 
faith, which drew a sharp re- 
action from a Hungarian del- 
egate who declared, “He is 
licking a boot that is not even 
raised his way.” 

The smaller parties used the 
occasion to openly attack the 
regime of Mao Tse-tung, but 
the Italian group, represent- 
ing the largest Communist 
Party not in power, made it 


By Peter Mallory 

clear that -they were not ready 
for an open break with Mao 
and would attend only if the 
conference were confined to 
“the struggle against imper- 
ialist.” 


The Yugoslavs were not in- 
vited to the conference and 
said that they would not attend 
if invited. 

It is clear that Moscow is 
beginning to tighten once again 
the hegemony it held over the 
Communist Parties before the 
struggle against the Chinese 
Communist Party began. But 
the task is not an easy one 
since each party is indicating 
that their own national require- 
ments take precedence over 
the desires of Moscow. 


THE KENYA ASIANS 

When Kenya achieved inde- 
pendence in 1963, Britain was 
forced to make guarantiees to 
various minorities in the coun- 
try. Among these was the 
granting of British citizenship 
to about 200,000 resident 
Asians in Kenya. 

Up to 1966, these Asians were 
content to hold their British 
citizenship and continue to 
work or conduct business in 
Kenya. At that point, the 
Kenya government started 
withdrawing work permits for 
non-citizens, and thousands of 
Indians and Pakistanis lined 
up at the airport to leave for 
England. 

Under Britain’s so - called 
colored immigration laws, 
over one million people have 
entered England in search of 
a home and jobs. 

Faced with a new influx, 
the Labor Government pan- 
icked. On Feb. 22 the Cabinet 
made the decision to limit 
further immigration from 
Kenya to 1,500 persons an- 
nually and pushed the bill 
through Parliament in three 
days. 

Thus England finds itself in 
the disgraceful position of de- 
nying British citizens the right 
to live in England solely be- 
cause of the color of their 
skin. 

With the passage of the new 
law the fiction that the British 
are color-blind flew out the 
window. The pledge that Wil- 
son made before he was 
elected, to eliminate immigra- 
tion controls, turned into its 
opposite after he was elected, 
with the result that the laws 
are even tougher than they 
had been. 

The new law was passed 
with the help of the opposition 
Conservative Party, although 
many Labor members voted 
NO or abstained from voting. 
The total result is a new black 
page in the history of the 
British Labor Party. 


ARAB AND ISRAELI 

An Arab member of the Is- 
raeli Parliament, Abdul Aziz 
Zuabi, has spent three weeks 
touring the United States 
speaking be Lore numerous 
groups on the relations be- 
tween Jews and Arabs in 
Israel. 

On his way here he spoke 
at a meeting of 1,000 in Paris 
arranged by Jean-Paul Sartre. 

He said that the relations 
between Jews and Arabs in 
Israel are a living, working ex- 
ample of how the Middle 
East crisis can be solved. “We 
have coexistence on the basis 
of mutual respect and mutual 


self-help with full rights for 
all.” 

Zuabi is Deputy Mayor of 
Nazareth and a leader in 
Mapam, the left wing in the 
government coalition. Speak- 
ing as part of the Arab mi- 
nority he said, “We have prob- 
lems. But there is no discrimi- 
nation on the basis of nation- 
ality. We Arabs want integra- 
tion but not assimilation and 
our position is respected by 
the Jews.” 

He admitted there was room 
for improvement in living 
standards, where the average 
Jewish income is $1,200 a year 
in contrast to $800 for the 
Arab, and among university 
students numbering 20,000, 
there are only 300 Arabs. 

He stated that the main ob- 
stacle to a just peace was the 
chauvinism on both sides of 
the dispute, but peace is not 
impossible to achieve. 


MILITARY CONTROL 

There are those “Monday 
morning quarterbacks” who 
loudly state that the war in 
Viet-Nam should be turned 
over to the military men with- 
out civilian control. We have 
recently had an example of 
military efficiency. 

The occasion was the visit 
of the President of the United 
States and the retiring Secre- 
tary of Defense, McNamara, 
to the august hall of the Pen- 
tagon. What happened? 

1. The President and McNa- 
mara were stuck in a Penta- 
gon elevator and had to crawl 
out through a hole in the roof. 

2. The outdoor ceremony 
was held without any protec- 
tion from the February storm 
raging outside and they all 
got soaked. 

3. The public address sys- 
tem failed to function and 
Johnson had to shout to make 
himself heard. 

4. The scheduled “fly-by” 
of military planes had to be 
cancelled because the mili- 
tary forgot to consult their 
own weather “experts.” 

With this one-day record of 
“military thinking,” does any- 
one with an ounce of sanity 
think that the lives of 500,000 
boys in Viet-Nam should be 
left in their hands? 

• 

OLYMPIC BOYCOTT 

The decision of the Interna- 
tional Olympic Committee to 
admit apartheid South Africa 
to the next Games in Mexico 
may jeopardize the holding of 
the Olympics next year, n 

If South Africa attends, 44 
African nations have served 
notice they will not. They were 
joined by Pakistan, and the 
Soviet Union has issued a 
warning that if South Africa 
is permitted to attend, it may 
withdraw. 

Meanwhile there is a strong 
movement among black ath- 
letes in the United States to 
boycott the American Olympic 
team on the grounds of - dis- 
crimination. If the movement 
is successful the United States 
could have one of the weakest 
teams in history, since many 
of the leading athletes in all 
fields in the country are 
Negro. 

There is some indication 
that in view of the great oppo- 
sition to South African partici- 
pation, the I.O.C. will recon- 
sider its position rather than 
kill the Mexican Olympics, 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Rhodesia Hangings Anger Workers 

The recent hanging of three Africans in Rhodesia by the white 
racist government of Ian Smith several weeks ago, caused some 
serious discussion by black workers in our shop The Africans 
were hung despite the fact that the Queen of England requested 
that their lives be spared, and the fact that Rhodesia is still 
supposed to be part of the British Commonwealth. 

One worker said that the news was so vague in reporting 
the hanging that you never got clear what they were accused of, 
and it wasn’t until after the three had been put to death that the 
world discovered there were more than a hundred Africans 
waiting in death cells to be hanged by Ian Smith. It was said that 
after the news of three deaths, pressure from countries around 
the world was so great that some further hangings were postponed. 
NO TEETH IN THE ACTS 

Another worker said that their crime was political opposition 
to the racist government. He pointed out that shortly after the 
Ian Smith government broke away and African leaders were urging 
the British to use force to stop Smith, the British Labor government 
of Harold Wilson stated that they would not send white troops there 
to kill whites. This worker wondered: would he have been happy to 
send white troops to kill blacks? ■' ■ . 

What difference did it make to Ian Smith what Queen Elizabeth 
or Harold Wilson told him, so long as he knew there would be no 
force used against him by Britain or any other country, provided 
the human lives he was taking were those of black Africians? 

One worker felt that it was the same as when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, considered by many as one of this country’s greatest 
presidents, passed the Fair Employment Practices Bill during 
World War II, which prohibited discrimination by any company 
with a federal contract. The bill stopped right there, and dis- 
crimination continued, because there was nothing in the bill 
to provide any punishment for those that continued discriminatory 
practices. 

SLAVERY IN AMERICA 

A second worker said: “Man, I have just finished a pocket 
book called Slave Blocks and Slave Trading in this Country by 
Eric Corder. I’ve read many books on slavery in this country, 
and seen many pictures about it. But this book upset and disturbed 
me more than anything I’ve ever read or heard before — just 
to see how cruel and inhuman the white man has been to blacks 
all his life in this country!” 

He asked us: “Did you know that when slaves were sold in 
Virginia to a buyer in Louisiana, the blacks had to foot it every 
step of the way, forced to make 75 to 100 miles a day, running 
most of the way? Those that couldn’t keep up the pace were 
whipped or shot. Did you know that black girls were told not to 
have sex relations with black boys because the white owner or 
overseer might want to have relations with her first? Older women 
were bred like animals with whatever black male slaves the owner 
chose. When a child was born it might be taken from her after 
a week. The mother might never see it again, or might see it 
only once a week. And every Sunday a white preacher would come 
and preach the Bible to them. 

“Now I have tried to be a good Christian all my life, and I 
hate to say this, but after reading that book I found myself asking 
where was God when all this inhumanity was being carried out 
against the black people here, and in Africa, and everywhere 
else in the world?” ‘ 

SOMETHING NOT RIGHT 

This worker said he went to his minister and asked him: “If 
God had all power in His hands, how come He couldn’t use it 
then?' The first chapter of St. John says that in the beginning was 
the Word, and the Word was with God and the Word was God. 
How could anything begin with a word? To me everything begins 
with experience, some doing and some thinking and if out of this 
came God, I might be able to accept it. But something just doesn’t 
seem right about this whole business.” 

He went on: “I read that some school in Massachusetts was 
teaching black children that South Africa has the most democratic 
government in the whole world. That seems to me the same sort 
of thing we’ve been taught about religion.’' 

Many of the black governments of Africa broke with the 
British Commonwealth over the Rhodesian situation. This country 
has commitments all over the world, so they say, to protect human 
freedom and preserve democracy. But they don’t seem to have 
any commitment to protect blacks against inhuman white govern- 
ments. This is something they call “internal affairs.” As a result, 
this country is responsible for being the greatest breeder of 
Communism all over the globe, and especially in Africa, where it 
is forcing countries like Zambia, which was part of Rhodesia, to 
look for support from Communist China. 


Poland and Czechoslovakia 


Communist Regimes Shaken by East 
European Student Demonstrations 

By Eugene Walker 

“Down with General Moczar!” shouted Polish students in response to an appeal by 
official Communist Party spokesmen who tried to answer their demands for freedom by 
calling them “Zionists.” What began as aprotest on academic freedom thus devel- 
oped into a revolt against the regime, especially its secret police chief, General Moc- 
zar. By the end of two weeks, it had spread to many cities, culminating in a mass 
sleep-in in Warsaw. 

The four thousand students involved in the sit-ins and sleep-ins in Warsaw have, 
for the moment, ended their mass strike in the face of the superior armed strength 
ringing the university and under the threat of Moczar not only to expel the students 

f but to induct them immedi- 
ately into military service. 


STUDENT POWER' 
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EDITORIAL 


Undermining The War on Vietnam: 
Youth, Gold and Kennedy 

The March 12 victory of Senator Eugene McCarthy in the New 
Hampshire primaries opened wide the door on the crisis within the 
American ruling class on the Vietnam war. No longer was it possible 
to say that it was “only” the Left that opposed the Vietnam war. 
The division was within the Democratic Party itself. Moreover, the 
New Hampshire primary was won in face of the most unbridled 
super-patriotic smear campaign, reminiscent of the heyday of Joseph 
McCarthy following the debacle of the Korean War. Only this time 
it boomeranged. 

BEFORE MARCH 12 

Just two day’s before Senator McCarthy’s unexpected victory, 
General Westmoreland had asked for no less than 206,000 more 
troops “to regain the initiative in Vietnam.” Though this led the 
staid New York Times to comment, “Old soldiers’ illusions, it 
appears, never die,” the Johnson Administration was listening 
sympathetically enough for “more troops” bent on suicidal escala- 
tion. 

The following day, Secretary of State Rusk, after two years’ 
refusal to face Senator Fulbright in public hearings, finally 
appeared before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. He 
was still full of the arrogance of power. Though it was clear 
that in the intervening period the voices of opposition were no 
longer in the minority — 17 out of 20 in the Committee now 
questioned the Vietnam policies — the Administration spokesman 
continued to stress all the points that would lead to further 
escalation, perhaps into Laos, Thailand, Cambodia. 

On the second day of hearings he edged a bit off the high 
pedestal and, while continuing his hawkish stand, said there would 
be further “consultation” with the Committee on the Vietnam War. 
The same day it had become clear that the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee members were not the only ones who opposed the 
Vietnam war. No less than about a third of the membership of 
Congress were now calling for a reappraisal of the war policies. On 

Continued on Page 4 


Le Monde (March 10) described 
the police action at the beginning 
of protest on March 8th: “Police 
of the special forces, helmeted 
and armed with clubs, penetrated 
into the university and attacked 
the demonstrators. The assault 
was brutal. Young girls in par- 
ticular were clubbed, thrown to 
the ground and kicked.” It reads 
as if it were occurring at Berke- 
ley during the Free Speech Move- 
ment, or at the University of Wis- 
consin during an anti-Vietnam 
War demonstration. 

The fifteen days between the 
clubbing of students and the end 
of the sit-in were filled with the 
spread of unrest throughout Po- 
land. 

IN EIGHT CITIES 

Demonstrations were reported 
to have occurred in eight cities, 
including Poznan, scene of the 
1956 revolt crushed by the Polish 
government. 

The demonstrations began when 
students protested the expulsion 
of two Warsaw University stu- 
dents who had been arrested for 
demonstrating against the govern- 
ment’s closing of a 19th century 
play which had some anti-Russian 
lines in it. From here the revolt 
expanded into asking for basic 
freedoms of speech and more 
democracy. 

The students sought to link up 
with the plight of workers in eco- 
nomically shaky Poland. In Poz- 
nan they shouted “Long live the 
workers of Poznan” at workers 
who were returning from a Party 
rally at which the government 
sought to prevent any possible 
merging of the workers and stu- 
dents by accusing the students 
of being “Zionists” and wanting a 
return to capitalism. (This, de- 
spite the fact that there are at 
present only 30,000 Jews in all of 
Poland compared to over three 
million before the Second World 
War. Few of them are students; 
none are “Zionists.”) 

STUDENT DEMANDS 

While no active movement of 
workers has yet joined the stu- 
dents, who themselves are, in 
the majority, working class in 
origin, there were signs of sym- 
pathy for the students among 
workers. It was reported that 
many workers refused to attend 
the Party meetings which con- 
demned the students, and there 
were indications that adults were 
supporting the student sit-ins with 
food. Workers at a rolling-stock 
mill in Worclaw wrote a message 
of solidarity to university stu- 
dents in Warsaw. 

Continued on Page 8 
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Italian Campuses Erupt in Wave of Protests 

TURIN, Italy — Although 
Italian students have been on 
the move during all these 
years, the recent struggles 
began in November 1967 in 
Turin. Other cities, like Pisa, 

Florence and Milan had of- 
fered some experiences be- 
fore; but in November the 
Turinese students, who had al- 
ready passed through several 
sit-ins during the previous spring 
and summer, prepared a very 
serious “occupation” of the cen- 
tral Palazzo Campana, where all 
humanistic faculties have their 
institutes. 


LONG STRUGGLE BEGINS 

The building was occupied and 
immediately the students started 
their own lessons and organized 
themselves in view of a long 
period of struggles. 

The academic world and the 
politicians thought the thing 
would finish after a few days; 
but Christmas came near, and 
the students were still inside 
Palazzo Campana. 

They had continued their les- 
sons, and most of all, they had 
developed a very interesting 
number of documents, which, 
because of their ideological Con- 
tent, gave a new momentum to 
the whole national student move- 
ment. 

The technical Questions have 
been left aside, and with them 
also the request of more “de- 
mocracy” in the universities. The 
central problem was: a demo- 
cratic university is possible only 
in a democratic society, meaning 
a non-capitalistic society; and the 
only way to acquire such a sys- 
tem is an alliance between stu- 
dents and the working class, 
which is the only class with a 
revolutionary content. 

Towards Christmas, the police 
were called in and the students 
were thrown out. A new period 
started. First of all the Turinese 
group, for more than a month, 
tried again and again to occupy 
Palazzo Campana and also other 
university buildings; but each 
time they were thrown out by 
the police. 

MOVEMENT SPREADS 

At the same time the move- 
ment extended to most of the 
other Italian universities, and the 
struggle gathered force as the 
moment of the discussion of the 
new university law before Parlia- 
ment came near. 

Many buildings were occupied 
in all Italy: from Turin to Milan 
and Venice, from Florence to 
Naples and Palmero; from Peru- 
gia to Cagliari. 

Many faculties formed special 
councils (open to all those who 
wished to work in them) on the 
most important problems: Struc- 
ture of university courses; uni- 
versity and society; student 
power; student struggles; scien- 
tific research; the Vietnam war; 
etc. 

The number of students actively 
interested in the work must be 
evaluated at about 20,000 or more 
in all Italy. On the whole, at 
least 50,000 students have taken 
part in the struggle. 

After all these occupations and 
discussions, it became evident 
that the student movement was 
a serious one. So 500 students in 
Turin alone were accused of 
various unlawful actions and are 
now awaiting trial. Another 13 
were to be arrested immediately; 
one was caught, the other 12 
escaped. Only today I have had 
news that six of them have given 
themselves up. 

MORE CLASHES 

Two weeks ago Genoa also 
“exploded”: occupations and 
councils began. Last week 110 
Genoa students were awaiting 
trial in Pisa, Florence, Rome, 
etc. 

In Rome there were serious 
clashes between the police and 


5,000 students. In Genoa other 
clashes, and lately also in Pisa, 
As it became more and more 
obvious that the new university 
law would not pass before Parlia- 
ment would close down for 
general elections, tensions arose 
everywhere. 

The secondary school students 
started protests. There have been 
demonstrations of 10,000 boys 
and girls in Milano for two days; 
thousands and thousands in other 
Italian cities. 

Further, about two weeks ago 
a wave of strikes broke out 
through the country, just as the 
Parliament was to close down 
(elections are on the 19th of 
May). In Turin the Fiat workers 
stayed out, against all expecta- 
tions; and some of them marched 
the same day with the students 
who went before the city jail to 
ask freedom for their friend who 
was under arrest. 

WORKERS JOIN STUDENTS 

They fought alongside the stu- 
dents when they attacked Palazzo 
Campana, defended by the police, 
and afterwards when they went 
and broke the windows of the 
paper La Stampa, owned by 
Fiat. 


At the moment I think the 
movement is slowing down. We 
will see now if the students shall 
be able to express some new kind 
of organization, or if everything 
will just go back to normal. Not 
that this is really possible; noth- 
ing is the same any more in 
Italian universities. 

But one must admit that tradi- 
tional parties will find it easy to 
enter the movement now and use 
it for their own means, especially 
if one remembers that general 
elections are only two months off. 

FIAT STRIKE NEXT? 

I am under the feeling that 
clashes, occupations, etc., will be 
only sporadic from now onwards, 
but then I might be wrong. Yes- 
terday some 200 or 300 fascists 
attacked left-wing students in 
Rome University. As in all pre- 
vious fighting, there were many 
wounded. The police arrived and 
brought the fascists away, arrest- 
ing some of them. 

Further, L’Unita (newspaper of 
the Communist party) today 
writes that a new strike at Fiat 
is not improbable. Fiat is like 
Ford or General Motors. When 
100,000 Fiat workers go on strike, 
it means they want to fight. 


Rome University Occupied 
By Rebellious Student Body 


ROME, Italy — For the 
first time in history there 
were mass student demon- 
strations here, not only at 
the university but also in 
high schools, which were so 
successful they shut down 
the whole system. 

At the University of Rome, 
there were bloody clashes with 
the police when the students 
tried to regain possession of 
their police - occupied classrooms 
in order to organize and hold 
discussions. The University is oc- 
cupied to this day (March 21). 

Everything started last Novem- 
ber in the North of Italy (see 
report from Turin in January 
N&L) where students occupied 
their universities and called for 
“Student Power.” For months, 
students took over classes, made 
the professors talk about what 
they wanted to know, and turned 
the schools into seminars for 
revolutionary activity. 

STUDENT ASSEMBLES 

They found that occupation of 
the university — actually taking 
over — was a much better tactic 
than calling a student strike. In 
the process, all the old student 
organizations, both the puppet 
student governments and the bu- 
reaucratic student parties (Com- 
munist and Socialist) were passed 
by and replaced by new forms 
of organization: the students in 
each school meeting in general 
assemblies. 

In February, the authorities 
cracked down and sent the po- 
lice in to expel the students; 
there were many arrests and 
bloody fights. In Rome, the stu- 
dents in the Faculties of Letters 
and Architecture moved immedi- 
ately to occupy their own schools 
in solidarity' with the students 
in the North. The students in 
physics, medicine and law soon 
followed suit. 

Rome marked a new stage 
in the movement. In the North, 
the main struggle was against 
the authoritarian school adminis- 
tration. The slogan “Potere Stu- 
dentesco” (Student Power) was 
based on the theory that modern 
capitalist society is authoritarian 
in nature and can be successfully 
opposed on any level, including 
the university. 

STEPPING STONES 

The main issue was giving stu- 
dents decision-making power in 


curriculum, admissions, .more 
democratic scholarships, exam 
requirements, etc. But in Rome, 
it first became clear that these 
issues were not the actual goals 
of the movement, but merely 
stepping-stones in its growth. 

The Roman students were the 
first to see that no matter how 
much you democratized the uni- 
sity, it still plays the same role 
in capitalist society: 1) producing 
technicians to increase produc- 
tion of labor in industry; 2) train- 
ing intellectuals to accept and 
defend the status quo and its 
traditional consensus ideas and 
culture. 

During a full month of constant 
discussions in the occupied facul- 
ties, they came to the conclusion 
that student power could only 
be accepted as a means to broad- 
en the movement. 

THEORY SHOWS ROLE 

Many students began to ex- 
pound this theory: students are 
not a real class; they are non- 
productive workers being pre- 
pared to play the role in capital- 
ist society that the establishment 
will assign to them on gradua- 
tion: technicians and bourgeois 
ideologues. Therefore, students 
have no objective revolutionary 
power as students: the biggest 
student strike in the world would 
still not affect the accumulation 
of capital. Only those who are 
engaged in productive labor — the 
workers — can do that. 

What students can do inside a 
university is to transform its 
function — based on the permanent 
division between mental and man- 
ual labor in bourgeois society — 
into a “permanent dis-f unction.” 

Above all, they must learn to 
use the tools the capitalists give 
them — libraries, classrooms, sci- 
ence itself — to understand that 
the fundamental challenge to the 
system comes from the organiza- 
tion of the struggle of the work- 
ing class. 

The recent violent battles 
and permanent occupation of the 
buildings seem to demonstrate 
that the concept of “disfunction” 
has been completely achieved. 
Meanwhile, contacts with the 
working class are already being 
made; special committees are 
studying the problem, and every- 
body knows that the future of 
the movement depends on the 
prospect of these contacts de- 
veloping into a permanent reality. 

— Student, University of Rome 


Way of tke World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


Law-breaking Whites Destroy Selves 


Who was the one who started 
to break all the laws handed 
down by the white man more 
than a hundred years ago? It 
was the white man who broke all 
of his own laws. 

He broke all the laws from 

“thou shalt not kill” to “thou 
shalt not commit adultery.” And 
he forgot all about the one that 
said “Do unto others as you 
would have them do unto you.” 

ONE EXCEPTION 

But the time has come when 
the black man is bringing that 
law home. He is breaking all the 
same laws that the white man has 
broken — with the exception of 
killing a President of this United 
States. 

Now the white man is talking 
about the need for “law and 
order,” even if he has to get it 
from the barrel of a gun. 

When you read about the his- 
tory of the black people since 
slavery you feel as if you could 
start fighting, and even killing, 
until every white finally under- 


stands that black people are 
human beings. 

BLACK POWER FEARED 

The Michigan Chronicle recent- 
ly printed a letter from a white 
man who said that whites are 
afraid of black power. He wanted 
to know why whites don’t let the 
black people govern their own 
communities just as the whites 
govern their own. 

He didn’t seem to know that 
whites don’t want Negroes to 
have a chance to get ahead of 
whites because they think that 
somehow the white man must be 
over the black man and take the 
lead in everything. 

TO LIVE ... OR DIE 

Rev. King was right when he 
said that we all have to live to- 
gether as brothers or die together 
as fools. 

He was right because the ten- 
sion and crisis in the United 
States, and the whole world, is so 
thick that it feels as though you 
could cut it with a knife. 

Hate can destroy the whole na- 
tion. If it does, it will be the white 
man’s government that is destroy- 
ed by its own “law and order,” 
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Discrimination Raised at 


Heinz Contract Meeting 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. — We 
had a union meeting on 
March 2 about our contract 
With Heinz, which expired 
on Feb. 28. Everything was 
cut and dried. 


discriminated against, the same 
thing could happen to him. 

The chairman of the meeting 
said this was not a grievance 
meeting, it was a meeting to set- 
tle the contract. 


I think we got a good 
raise — from 29 to 49 cents 
in a three year period. We 
don’t have to pay personally 
for our pension fund, but if you 
quit within a five-year period you 
don’t get your money back. Our 
hospital plan pays for calls to 
the doctor’s office after an opera- 
tion providing you are not work- 
ing. There is definitely not sup- 
posed to be any discrimination in 
the plant or office. 

COMMOTION BEGINS 


GRIEVANCES AIRED 

People from all sorts of differ- 
ent departments began making 
statements about things that were 
not right, but the chairman told 
them that if they had any griev- 
ances they had to go to the month- 
ly meeting to settle them. 

Then he told the white worker 
and the Negro worker who had 
spoken that there was not sup- 
posed to be any discrimination in 
the plant. He said it in a very 
harsh tone — I guess that was 
supposed to make it clear to us. 


Everything was going fine until 
one white man stood up and said 
he had worked for Heinz for 25 
years and a colored man came 
into the plant and took his job. 

There was a commotion in front 
of the auditorium and three or 
four Negro men got up and said 
that if this was the kind of meet- 
ing it was going to be, they were 
leaving. Later we heard a lot of 
noise in the balcony, and saw one 
of these men sitting up there with 
about 15 other Negro men. 

Down in front of the audito- 
rium another Negro stood up and 
said that he wanted an answer 
to the white man’s questions, be- 
cause if the white man had been 


The Negro who had gone up to 
the balcony began hollering down 
at the chairman about the depart- 
ment he worked in. He said the 
reason he was speaking up at 
this meeting was because if he 
went to a regular meeting, he 
would be harassed or maybe even 
fired for one reason or another. 

Everybody was talking about 
what had happened after the 
meeting was over. Some of the 
Negro women criticized the Negro 
men who had been sitting by 
themselves together in the bal- 
cony. They said that if they had 
been told to sit together that way, 
there would have been a lot of 
trouble. 

— Negro Worker 


Mahwah Workers Halt Firing 

Vr A TTTTT A XT AT T mi a - n ' 


MAHWAH, N.J.— The 450 
. workers at a Ford plant here, 
who walked out over a racial 
incident some weeks ago (for 
story, see March NEWS & 
LETTERS) learned the im- 
portance of workers’ solidar- 
ity from their recent fight 
with the company. 


the company had given some 
“days off” to “the quiet guys,” 
some of whom had not even 
walked out originally, it is quite 
clear that by their show of soli- 
darity the workers let Ford know 
that they won’t take abuse from 
foremen without fighting back. 


Strikes in France; 
30 Hurt in Redon 

Paris, France— Some days 
ago, the unions organized 
demonstrations in the towns 
of northern France. The 
demonstrations were against 
unemployment, the conse- 
quence of capitalistic con- 
centration and of technical 
modernization. 

In most towns the workers 
followed the union orders, but in 
Redon, they got much more vio- 
lent. The workers attacked the 
railway station, breaking many 
things and stopping two trains. 

During the night stones were 
thrown at the “Prefecture” (de- 
partment headquarters in the 
French administration). Thirty 
people, 20 workers and 10 cops, 
were seriously wounded. 

One fact is to be noted: at 
this time the French radio was 
speaking a lot about demonstra- 
tions in Varsovia, but not one 
word about the demonstrations 
in Redon. 

This point is very eharcteristic 
of information in France. There is 
a lot of talking about troubles 
everywhere in the world, and in 
France a lot of talk about the 
Vietnam war, but never the 
smallest “autocritique” about the 
French wars in Syria, Madagas- 
car, Vietnam, Morocco, Tunisia, 
Algeria . . . According to the 
French radio, France seems to 
be a sinless, virgin nation. 

Another thing is that since 
1962, official economists explain- 
ed that the international mone- 
tary system permitted the U.S.A. 
to exploit other nations, France 
among them. They preached de- 
valuation of the U.S. dollar. 

Now the monetary crisis is 
here, and they are afraid of 
what they have done. 

Jacques Rueff, one of the most 
' eminent of these Gaullist econo- 
mists — after preaching dollar 
devaluation — says that we must 
stand hand-in-hand in. the aim 
to prevent the worlcr from a 
terrific calamity, the cracking of 
the dollar. 


As one of the workers who had 
walked out said, “We knew that 
if we went into our disciplinary 
hearings alone, management 
would have us where they wanted 
us. So, before we went back to 
work the first night, we agreed 
that if they called one of us (for 
a hearing) everybody would 
leave the line and try to get 
into the hearing room.” 

As a result of these workers’ 
decision to stick together, none 
of the workers who walked out 
was fired, though a few were 
given disciplinary “days off.” 
FOLLOW PLAN 

The walk-out, which occurred 
When a white foreman called a 
body-shop worker a “Black Bas- 
tard,” was called “illegal” by the 
Union leaders because the con- 
tract does not cover racial inci- 
dents. Thus, when the Union 
leaders told the men to go back 
to work, the men were afraid the 
company would fire many of the 
walkouts. 

It seemed to the men that their 
fight had been a total failure. 
However, the first night back on 
the job, one body-shop worker 
was called in for a hearing and, 
following their plan, all the men 
in the body-shop “walked” to the 
hearing. 

COMPANY SURPRISED 

As one worker put it, “The 
company was so surprised they 
just sent us all back to work.” 
Then, the company pulled an- 
other worker for his hearing. 
Again, everybody in the shop 
“walked.” 

Seeing that the men were de- 
termined that everybody would 
have a hearing or nobody would, 
the company sent everybody back 
to work. 

What had looked like a total 
failure to the workers turned out 
to be a partial success. Although 
a day-shift worker reported that 


Walkout for Union at C.U . 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — For 
the fifth time in the last 30 
years, pickets walked in 
front of the entrance to Co- 
lumbia University’s John Jay 
cafeteria and the chant of 
“Union Now” was heard 
across the campus. This time 
the workers’ actions started 
from the firing of a cook 
on the dinner shift who re- 
fused to work 10 days in a 
row. 

James McDonald, manager of 
University Food Services, told the 
worker that if he didn’t like 
working 10 days in a row he 
could just leave — without the 
usual two-weeks notice — and, of 
course, without any termination 
pay, since there is no such thing 
for food workers at Columbia. 

The cook went back to the job 
and told the student workers 
what had happened. They, in turn, 
called a walk out for the Monday 
night dinner shift. The student- 
workers drew up a leaflet calling 
for the reinstatement of the cook, 
a union election for the full-time 
workers, and a change in the 
meal-book regulations for them- 
selves. 

At 5:30 p.m., when the cafe- 
teria opened for dinner, the stu- 
dent-workers stood outside the 
entrance passing out the leaflets 
and asking people to boycott the 
cafeteria. 

CAFETERIA SHUTS DOWN 

They were soon joined by 50 
or more sympathizers who crowd- 
ed around the doorways urging 
people to stay out. Others went 
into the cafeteria and asked those 
already eating there to leave. 


Within minutes, university se- 
curity personnel were all over the 
area, trying to break-up the 
picketing. When the pickets re- 
fused to move, Proctor William 
Kahn and Chief-of-Security De 
Nisco suggested to the food serv- 
ice management that they shut- 
down the cafeteria “for fear of 
violence.” The pickets cheered. 

Then the pickets moved their 
line to the other cafeteria, the 
Lions Den, and asked the hun- 
dred or so people there to leave. 
About 90 walked out immediately 
and the cafeteria was closed 
down. 

STUDENT SUPPORT WELCOME 

It was good to see the massive 
student sympathy for the cafe- 
teria-workers’ demands. And the 
workers remarked what a change 
it was from the response they 
got in their previous attempts to 
gain decent working conditions 
and union recognition. 

During the 18-day cafeteria 
workers’ strike in 1952, when they 
had been making $25 a week, the 
university hired student scabs at 
twice the workers’ wages. Thus, 
that strike was broken. 

In 1964 there was a five-month 
boycott of the cafeterias, led by 
CORE. At that time, 80 percent 
of the workers signed union rec- 
ognition cards, but the university 
refused to hold an election. 

Columbia preferred to take a 
$50,000 loss rather than allow 
any unioh to break through its 
strict non-union policy. 

It is clear that the 1968 union- 
ization campaign will require 
strong organization and. a deter- 
mined unity between the students 
and workers to achieve success. 
This is what was lacking in 1964, 
and that is what is needed now. 


On the Line 

6 Too Young to Retire — 
Not Old Enough to Die 9 

by John Allison 

Thirty years ago the UAW was recognized by Chrysler 
Corporation as the exclusive bargaining agent for hourly- 
rated employees. The very first gain the union won was- 
seniority rights in your home plant. Seniority had a still- 
birth in all Chrysler plants, and yet there is a constant 
state of change and plant relocation. In all this movement. 


senority is a factor. 

Decentralization of plants to 
break up militant trade unionists 
and to start new local unions is 
an old game designed to get 
more production and less resist- 
ance from workers. Chrysler is 
a multi-plant corporation; new 
plants have been built and old 
firms have been bought out. New 
workers have been added to the 


Negroes Win 
Hospital Post 
For Their Man 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. — The 
news media and the Presi- 
dential Commission on Civil 
Disorder has helped make 
the white power bloc let the 
Negroes have some say in 
the Homewood - Brushton 
Health Center here. 

The project to have a federally- 
funded Health Center in this area 
has been in the works for over a 
year. The main problem has been 
in the selection of the 14-member 
board of directors, in particular 
the dispute over one proposed 
member for that board. Dr. 
Charles Greenlee, a Negro phy- 
sician who has a practice in 
Homewood. 

FACTIONS FORM 

Most of the so-called “militant” 
factions in the Negro community 
insisted on Dr. Green- 
lee’s appointment to the board, 
but the HBCIC (Homewood- 
Brushton Citizens Improvement 
Council), which is supposed to 
represent the “responsible” com- 
munity groups, and Pittsburgh 
Hospital have opposed him. The 
HBCIC and Pittsburgh Hospital 
were the organizations respon- 
sible for originally getting the 
grant to build such a center. 

The OEO finally gave the 
Mayor’s Committee on Human 
Resources until March 27 to se- 
lect a board, or forfeit the $1.7 
million government grant that 
was supposed to build it. The 
MCHR in turn gave Pittsburgh 
Hospital and the HBCIC each 
two different candidates and told 
them to choose one of. the two 
by deadline. 

Pittsburgh Hospital was given 
the names of two members of the 
Homewood Brushton Alliance. 
The HBCIC was given the names 
of Bouie Haden or Dr. Greenlee. 
OUTCOME AWAITED 

A Negro steelworker in the 
community described the situa- 
tion this way: “Haden is a rough 
type who has some kind of a 
record, but knows that the Health 
Center needs a Negro doctor who 
is in touch with the people of 
all walks of life, and will let 
them know what is going on. Dr. 
Greenlee is the man.” 

Two days before the deadline 
the HBCIC finally selected Dr. 
Greenlee, and the project can at 
last start getting underway. 
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employment rolls and area-wide 
seniority is still a dream. 

2,500 TO GO 

There are approximately 2,500 
workers at the Chrysler Highland 
Park plant who will be phased 
out to move to Toledo, Ohio, or 
lose their seniority, because High- 
land Park is considered the home 
plant. 

These workers are being put 
out of a home because Chrysler 
is building a new technical cen- 
ter, which takes in the whole 
production plant and surrounding 
areas. 

The UAW has waited, put off 
and refused to settle this senior- 
ity problem, and yet the Inter- 
national Union has raised dues 
twice since Chrysler first let it 
be known they were dealing for 
a plant site in Ohio. 

So you see, the workers are 
left high and dry. The UAW has 
handled this problem just about 
as good as the Johnson Adminis- 
tration has solved the Vietnam 
conflict. One result is that there 
has been a big run of old timers 
working at Highland Park put- 
ting in for retirement. 

AFTER 30 YEARS 

Young workers are saying they 
will remain in Michigan; those in 
the 40 to 55-year-old bracket 
are screaming for help. What a 
shame! After 30 years of bargain- 
ing, the UAW has not learned 
how to stop run away plants. 
Meanwhile, local union officers 
and other representatives at the 
plant are spending their time try- 
ing to work out the best deal for 
themselves with management 

This situation is causing all 
kinds of problems for workers 
laid off at the plant, and things 
will get worse now that the cor- 
poration has stepped-up its mov- 
ing timetable that now aims at 
getting all but one line out of 
Highland Park by this fall. Work- 
ers from Highland Park are 
picked up by other plants — GM, 
Ford or other Chrysler plants. 
Only they are laid off before 
they put in their time to make 
seniority.. 

This saves the corporations 
from putting the worker on the 
permanent payroll. For the work- 
er, it means he can’t get SUB 
(supplemental unemplo yment 
benefits) insurance coverage or 
other benefits in the contract. 
AIM AT YOUNG 

Actually, Chrysler is trying 
very hard to get young workers 
to transfer to the Toledo plant. 
The corporation is sweetening the 
pie by forgiving workers a lot of 
things if they will just transfer. 

For example, some young 
workers are accused by the cor- 
poration of having a bad work 
record — but all will be forgiven 
if they sign up to go to Toledo. 
A young worker had been dis- 
charged, but went back to work 
with three years’ seniority taken 
away from him as a penalty — 
but the corporation says it will 
restore these three years if he 
goes to Toledo. 

It’s all a very old game the 
capitalists play; hire in the front 
door, lay off or fire out the back 
door. Or, you do as we say and 
we will look out for you. 

Some other sayings come to 
mind too, like “Take up your 
yoke and come with me.” The 
UAW is saying, New Plant — New 
Dues. But more and more of the 
workers are saying, “Too young 
to retire — and not old enough 
to die.” 
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EDITORIAL 

Undermining The War on Vietnam: 
Youth, Gold and Kennedy 

(Continued from Page 1) 

still another resolution, 22 representatives asked that no further 
troops be committed to Vietnam. 

Simultaneous with these developments came the international 
gold run which would, be more correctly described as a run on the 
American dollar. (See “Our Life and Times,” p. 8.) The crisis over 
the outflow of American gold has been created primarily from 
Vietnam war spending. 

AFTER MARCH 12 

Robert F.* Kennedy then announced that he, too, was entering 
the primaries to challenge the incumbent President both on the 
Vietnam war and his silence-on the Kemer Reporfe Johnson i at 
first tried to shrug it off: “Some speculate in gold, -others in 
primaries.” But it soon became clear that the entry of Kennedy 
into the race mobilized still new strata, like the Mexican-American 
community, and crystallized the opposition to the war not only on 
the part of the youth, who had not heretofore entered politics, but 
also in very important segments of the capitalist class. 

The American capitalists see billions being poured into a war 
the U.S. cannot win. The prospect of a new 10 percent surtax is 
raising the cry for taking a closer look at the war and the relations 
between the military, the administration and the industrialists. 

The traditional political parties are coming apart at the seams 
on the war issue. It is clear that the Republican machine is still 
in the hands of Goldwater-oriented conservatives who want Nixon 
as their candidate. They have forced Romney out of the race and 
put Rockefeller on the shelf. But this attempt at monolithism, now 
that they feel the possibility of victory in face of the schisms in the 
Democratic Party, will not work, as was seen when thousands on 
the Republican side also wrote the name of McCarthy in the New 
Hampshire primary. That was just the beginning. Since then two 
seasoned Republican politicians in Congress said they could not 
support Nixon; a new organization of youth came out for Rocke- 
feller, and Senators Javits of N.Y. and Morton of Kentucky made 
clear they were not surrendering yet, either. 

The big question this year is: will the youth — who have been 
activated in the McCarthy campaign, and are in the Kennedy cam- 
paign, or who are preoccupied with the barbaric war in Vietnam 
though they are Republicans — allow either the Democratic or 
Republican conventions to take place as if they were not the ones 
who will be asked to go to die in Vietnam? 

EXCUSE FOR INACTION 

The Vietnam war is used as the excuse for inaction in the war 
on poverty, The President’s National Advisory Commission Report 
on Civil Disorders has spoken in clear terms and pointed the finger 
where it belongs, but it remains a dead letter, without Johnson 
even expressing an opinion on it, much less taking any action to 
relieve the Conditions under which the American Negroes live. 
Nevertheless, the same Congress that filibustered the Housing Bill 
hurried to pass an emasculated version as the crises piled upon 
each other in that week of March 11 to 17. Since then it has become 
clear that even those in Asia who support the Vietnam war, like 
the Philippines, are having second thoughts. 

Many of the leading newspapers and magazines that formerly 
supported Johnson’s positions have joined the opposition to them — 
from the New York Times to the Wall Street Journal, from the 
Washington Post to Newsweek — with new ones added weekly ever 
since the spectacular Vietcong success of the Tet offensive. It is 
true that none of these are a genuine anti-war opposition in the 
sense of either opposing all imperialist wars or standing for the 
immediate and total U.S. withdrawal from the specific Vietnam War. 
But even they can no longer stand Westmoreland. Instead of getting 
the troops he asked for, he himself is being kicked upstairs. 

We have here limited outselves to these voices of resistance 
precisely because they do come from the capitalist class. To 
have such wide divisions in the ruling class is itself a sign of 
the depth of the crisis, the instability of the Johnson Administra- 
tion, the mark of transition to something new, a birthtime of 
history. 

It is a sign, in fact, not only crisis, but of disintegration of the 
bourgeois order. No startling historic changes will come from these 
new contenders for the Presidency, but the emergence of Kennedy’s 
opposition, as against the quiescence of Rockefeller, does point to 
an undermining of LBJ’s war front, and thereby creates the condi- 
tions for a genuine anti-war movement, provided there is a coales- 
cence ~of black and white, youth and labor militants who oppose 
their own war-hawk leader, Meany. 

LBJ, APRIL AND SUMMER 

As if to prove our point, not only of the power but also the 
impotence of presidential politics, LBJ has just tonight announced 
that he will not be a candidate for president. While the surprise 
announcement changes the lineup in the presidential race, it in no 
way changes the fundamental issue of war and peace. The one and 
only way to assure the end of the Vietnam War is through mass 
action. 

It is now time to turn to the genuine anti-war opponents — the 
Negro, the Left youth, labor militants, the ones who had been 
opposing the Vietnam war before any of the politicians or indus- 
trialists or liberals who confine their opposition within the traditional 
political framework, and are totally unaware of the escalation that 
may still develop, no matter who is in the White House. 

April is a turning point. The Poor People’s March on Washington 
that Rev. King is planning coincides with the student movement’s 
days of protest against the war. It is the coalescence of all the forces, 
black and white, youth and labor that will be decisive. 

Today there are new voices to be heard in the land, the voice 
of the Negro masses who are determined to have their share of the 
wealth of the nation or burn it down. The voice of the youth, whose 
only future lies in changing the society where war is the way of life 
and death lurks for them in Vietnam. These voices are combining 
in a loud chorus that starts with the Washington days of protest 
in April and will continue through the long hot summer, culminating 
in a mighty roar that will rock the conventions both in Chicago 
and in Miami. 
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EAST EUROPE TURMOIL 

It was really great to see 
that the West German stu- 
dents who were staging a dem- 
onstration against the Vietnam 
War, marched also to the Pol- 
ish embassy to make it clear 
that while they were opposed 
to U.S. imperialism, they were 
also opposed to Communist 
tyranny. 

No wonder the East Ger- 
man regime has just an- 
nounced a ban on all outdoor 
demonstrations against the 
Vietnam War! 

It was also good to see that 
those who were circulating a 
petition in this country con- 
demning Russia’s imprison- 
ment of literary opponents and 
asking for their release, stip- 
ulated that all those who 
signed it were also opposed to 
U.S. involvement in the Viet- 
nam War, making it clear 
they, too, were opposed to 
tyranny on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. 

Student, 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The departure of the Czech 
army general to America and 
the demand for his extradition 
enable the new gang to appear 
progressive. One gets the im- 
pression that a movement sim- 
ilar to what preceded the 
Hungarian Revolution is 
spreading in Eastern Europe 
and that the Communist lead- 
ers are trying to sidetrack it. 

The Communist leaders in 
Poland are blaming the Jews. 
It seems incredible but they 
will do anything to safeguard 
their positions. It is clear that 
whatever happens the Com- 
munist Parties are determined 
to remain in power even if 
some concessions have to be 
made, as is possible in Czecho- 
slovakia. The Hungarian Rev- 
olution set an example that 
cannot be forgotten. Whatever 
the outcome, the struggle is 
around the issue of freedom. 

Marxist-Humanist, 

Britain 

* * * 

The press of this country 
has for some time been so si- 
lent about the miserable condi- 
tions of life behind the Iron 
Curtain (perhaps in the inter- 
ests of “peaceful coexis- 
tence”?) that you almost for- 
get it, until somebody brings 
you a first-hand description 
like the following one my new 
Polish landlady just gave me 
about her trip to Poland last 
summer. 

v She said that Warsaw was 60 
modern-looking it startled her. 
But behind that modern look 
life was dreary, indeed. Her 
cousin made soup for dinner 
almost every day. And it 
wasn’t until she went shopping 
with her that she realized why. 
It was the only way the tiny 
ration of meat she was allowed 
would stretch far enough. 

Her cousin, in fact, was 


“lucky” since she was crip- 
pled, and pregnant women and 
cripples did not have to stand 
in line at the meat counter. 
This was to ensure they would 
get their “ration,” since meat 
was so scarce that even with 
rationing there was not enough 
for all, and once all the meat 
was sold, those at the end of 
the line just had to go home 
empty-handed. 

She said the living quarters 
were clean but small and very 
crowded. There was no such 
thing as children having their 
own rooms. (I was suddenly 
reminded that the greatest 
gift Russia could offer her as- 
tronauts was a small apart- 
ment all their own that they 
did not have to share with 
others.) 

And no matter how dreary 
life in the city was, life in the 
country was worse. Food in 
the city is so scarce that ev- 
erybody has a little garden 
somewhere where they raise 
their own food. Everything is 
very “primitive” and done by 
hand — or foot. She said they 
had to walk several miles 
from the village to their little 
plot. 

Reader, 

Detroit 

* * * 

The March 18 edition of The 
Militant carries an article on 
the turmoil in Poland, In it 
they cite the arrest of two dis- 
sident Communist intellectuals, 
Jacek Kuron and Karol Mod- 
zelewski whose views they 
claim “closely parallel those 
of Trotskyism.” The Writer of 
the article has obviously never 
read the “Open Letter to the 
Party,” written by these two 
intellectuals in which they crit- 
icize the class basis of Poland, 
not just “bad leadership,” as 
the Trotskyists do. 

Student, 

California 

* * 1 *'■; 

It is extremely important, I 
think, that there is a new re- 
lationship among the various 
East European opponents of 
the Communist regimes that 
was not present in Htragary in 
1956. 

It is true that there were 
spontaneous expressions of 
“solidarity” on the part of the 
Hungarian students with earl- 
ier Polish demonstrations in 
the ’50’s. But there was not 
the close relationship between 
the “dissidents” that exists 
now, where intellectuals in 
Czechoslovakia actually know 
other intellectuals in Poland, 
as well as all other East Euro- 
pean countries. , 

It is quite different to ac- 
tually be in correspondence 
with one another, and know 
each others viewpoints well. 
In this respect, Erich 
Fromm’s symposium, Social- 
ist Humanism, has suddenly 
taken on much greater impor- 
tance to me, and I am re- 


reading many of the essays in 
it which did not especially im- 
press me before. 

The very fact that many of 
these authors are now either 
in the headlines or in jail in 
East Europe (depending on 
whether they are Czech or Po- 
lish) makes rereading that 
volume necessary to really un- 
derstand what is going on. 

Intellectual, 

Chicago 

Editor’s Note: See Ad, p. 6. 

* * * 

THE BLACK REVOLT 

Your story about how the 
workers at that Ford plant in 
New Jersey fought racism in 
the shop was real good. There 
are things like that going on 
all the time. 

Recently two young workers 
in our shop got into a fight. 
One was a white guy and one 
was a Negro. The company 
gave them both a week off. 

Then the company found out 
that the Negro didn’t have his 
90 days seniority in yet, 
and decided to fire him. When 
the other guys in the plant 
found out about it, about 30 
or 40 said they were going 
to march over to the union 
hall together to protest. 

The committeeman went 
down and told management 
what the workers were going 
to do. Management decided 
right there and then that they 
would drop it. 

The union’s argument was 
that it would be “double jeop- 
ardy” since he had already 
been punished, but if those 30 
or 40 guys hadn’t threatened 
to walk out, I don’t think eith- 
er the union or the company 
would have done a thing 
about it. 

Negro Worker, 
Detroit 

* * * 

You certainly knew what 
you were talking about in your 
Editorial in the March issue 
about how the legislation be- 
ing passed against “riots” can 
be used against labor just as 
easily. In fact. The State Sen- 
ate in Michigan just proved 
that this is exactly what they 
have in mind. 

When some of the labor- 
backed legislators tried to 
tack on an amendment that 
would specifically exempt un- 
ions from the legislation, the 
amendment was defeated 16 to 
20. Only the Democrats voted 
for it. Every Republican voted 
against it. 

The Republican argument 
was that it wouldn’t be right 
to pass laws against one seg- 
ment of the population ahd ex- 
empt others. That spells it out 
pretty clearly, I think: the 
new laws they are passing are 
against ALL of us. 

Reader, 

Detroit 

.. 

Today at lunch a friend and 
I were eating at a table with 
about four Negro men. One 
started to talk about the col- 
ored people wanting a nation 
for themselves, and said there 
was going to be a revolution. 

Another one said he for one 
wanted no part of any rioting 
or “revolution” like that. He 
said he was thinking about his 
wife and kids and their future, 
and anybody but a fool would 
know that the little ammuni- 
tion the Negroes had could 
not compare with what the 
white man has. 

Some of the women in our 
car coming home from work 
said they were really afraid. 
They couldn’t understand how 
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the riots could help the Negro 
people, since it is the Negroes 
who suffer the most from 
them. One woman pointed out 
that a lot of stores in some 
of the mixed neighborhoods 
were closing up because of 
fear of riots, but even here 
it seems to be the Negroes 
who suffer the most as a re- 
sult. 

Negro Worker 
Pennsylvania 

* * * 

A lot of white people here 
are very much afraid of what 
is going to happen in Pitts- 
burgh this summer. 

Everytime I talk with any 
white person at any length, 
sooner or later they ask me 
if I think there is going to 
be a riot. I tell them I don’t 
think so, but this is some- 
thing you can’t be sure about. 

. Then they , ask me if I want 
my home burned. Anybody 
with any sense ought to know 
that nobody in his right mind 
wants his home burned— espe- 
cially if your whole life’s work 
is at stake. 

. . Woman Worker 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

The new Immigration Bill 
just passed here is the most 
racist legislation imaginable. 
The last two days of the dead- 
line London’s airport and the 
Tubes were swarming with In- 
dians and Pakistans, bewild- 
ered, without money, without 
jobs and ready to accept al- 
most any offers from the pan- 
derers (many of them their 
own people) to lodge and work 
at ridiculous rates. A disgust- 
ing situation. 

Britain exploits these people, 
and then simply removes their 
commonwealth Status. 

This country is going to ex- 
plode in a few years. The 
WASPS hate everyone who 
isn’t a WASP. The Asians hate 
the Africans and the West In- 
dians. The Chinese and Malay- 
sians hate the Indians. And 
Ian Smith is spitting on the 
Queen’s Divine Right. 

Believe it or not, I’d rather 
be in Detroit. 

Traveler, 

London 

* * * 

CANDIDATES & POLITICS 

Three cheers for the hospi- 
tal worker who wrote “Vote 
NO for president” in your 
February issue! Whatever they 
say before elections, these 
candidates will only serve us 
up four more years of wars 
and racism, like LBJ in ’64. 

Kennedy was a professional 
red-baiter for Joe McCarthy 
and a union-buster too; I don’t 
believe he’s changed. 

He’s against the war in Viet- 
nam because “it’s the wrong 
war, in the wrong place, at the 
wrong time.” That means he’s 
for the “right” war, which his 
administration would start in 
Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, or 
Bolivia after he “ends” the 
Vietnam war. 

Kennedy and McCarthy are 
running in order to co-opt the 
anti-war movement into the 
Establishment; to channel the 
mass resentment over Vietnam 
back into the capitalist parties. 
Nonetheless, I am glad about 
their candidacies. 

Six months ago I feared the 
government was going to 
clamp down on the anti-war 
movement, jail the leaders, 
and intimidate the rest. Now, 
with RFK, McCarthy, Rocky, 
and Lindsay posing as “peace- 
niks,” they won’t be able to 
get away with it — for a while. 

The candidates have given 


the growing anti-war move- 
ment a two-year “breathing- 
space” in which to develop its 
ideas and build its member- 
ship. If we can use this time 
to build a real revolutionary 
anti-war movement with a 
class base, we will be ready 
when the “clampdown” comes. 

Naturally, to do this we 
must break with the RFK 
brand of capitalist pacifism 
and make our own anti-war 
thinking and activity truly 
radical — striking at the root 
of war in class-divided society. 

The attack on the anti-war 
movement has only been de- 
ferred — let’s use the time 
wisely. 

SDS Member 
N.Y. City 

* * * 

While so many members of 
the intellectual community and 
the press are rejoicing at Sen- 
ator McCarthy’s success in 
New Hampshire and Senator 
Kennedy’s entry into the race 
for the Presidency, this reader 
would like to warn the anti- 
war liberal intellectuals that 
McCarthy and Kennedy do not 
present any real “choice” for 
Americans. 

Electoral politics are irrele- 
vant to those who honestly 
want to see an end to U.S. 
imperialism and honestly want 
our cities rebuilt. These 
changes are impossible under 
even the most “liberal” of 
capitalist governments. 

As a friend said to me: “The 
only choice in 1968 is between 
Johnson imperialism in Viet- 
nam, McCarthy imperialism in 
Loas, or Kennedy imperialism 
in Thailand. 

Student, 
New York 

* * * 

THE VIETNAM WAR 

The international gold crisis 
clearly reveals that the U.S 
imperialists’ venture in Viet- 
nam has backfired by produc- 
ing a dire situation for western 
capitalism. The new crisis also 
demonstrated that L e n i n’s 
support of movements of na- 
tional liberation was definitely 
not a diversionist revision of 
Marxist theory. 

While U.S. generals such as 
Curtis LeMay gleefully advo- 
cate “bombing North Vietnam 
back to the Stone Age,” “back- 
ward” North Vietnam can just 
as cheerfully point to the hav- 
oc it has created for world 
capitalism. 

Student, 
New York 

* • • 

A bourgeois economist, Eliot 
Janeway, has pointed out that 
the war in Vietnam is stupid 
even from the U.S. imperialist 
viewpoint. By escalating so 
much in Vietnam, the U.S. 
keeps itself from fighting on 
other fronts, from intervening 
in crises that might develop 
elsewhere in the world. 

The fact of the U.S. A. being 
tied down in Vietnam can lead 
Russia to adventures in 
spheres of the world in which 
it has a greater interest than 
it has in Vietnam, such as the 
Middle East, with the U.S. 
unable to intervene even if it 
wants to. 

Whether decided upon or 
formalized by spoken or writ- 
ten agreement or not, this 
means a practical redivision 
of spheres of interest in the 
world. How long this state of 
affairs can last is another 
question. 

The conclusions of Janeway 
lead to the thought that the 
war in Vietnam is a mistake 
even from the U.S. imperialist 


standpoint. But the degeneracy 
of bourgeois thought (especial- 
ly in the USA), which is 
partly responsible for bring- 
ing about the war, is no acci- 
dent. 

A. M. 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

I see that Westmoreland is 
coming back to the U.S. Now' 
all we have to do is bring 
home 524,999 more men. 

Student, 

Detroit 

* * * 

TEACHERS & WORKERS 

Thank you for replying to 
my letter last issue, but my 
main point was that distinc- 
tions between mental and man- 
ual labor should not be em- 
phasized . . . Teachers should 
see themselves as workers. 
They should, as I implied, 
fight against identification 
with the ruling class and its 
ideology and concern them- 
selves with their own working 
conditions, unionization, the 
right to strike, and the very 
nature of the work they are 
supposed to perform — all of 
which they can learn from in- 
dustrial workers. 

I am not naively optimistic 
about any revolutionary poten- 
tial among teachers or other 
professionals. Still, it doesn’t 
seem wise to exacerbate differ- 
ences or to miss opportunities 
for unification on the basis of 
common needs and common 
interests. 

A. Wallach, 
New York 

* * * 

NEW EDUCATION 

We attended the New Uni- 
versity Conference here at the 
end of March. After an ad- 
dress by Staughton Lynd, we 
broke up into small discussion 
groups. The one I was in was 
pretty bad. 

The most radical people 
there were graduate students 
who had come out of SDS. 
There was a lot of talk of 
changing the schools in things 
like grading, but none of the 
need to change the whole 
method of education, which 
can only be done by changing 
the whole society. 

Law Student, 
Chicago 

* * * 

THE SCOTTISH SCENE 

It is a remarkable fact that 
while the people were a bit 
worried over the gold crisis, 
no public statement was made 
by the working class organi- 
zations. Apart from vague ref- 
erences to the “gnomes of 
Zurich,” there was no analy- 
sis. In Scotland, they are all 
jumping on the Scottish self- 
government band-wagon— even 
the Tories are getting in on it. 

Regarding the colour ques- 
tion, it is hardly mentioned in 
Scotland. It is made an issue 
in various parts of England. 
There is, however, a strong 
feeling against Ian Smith of 
Rhodesia. 

Confusion reigns in Britain 
over the executions in Rho- 
desia. It looks as if Wilson 
really believed that Smith 
would yield when the Queen 
declared a reprieve. The Brit- 
ish government is now in a 
difficult position. One thing is 
certain. Negotiations with 
Smith are ruled out for a long 
time. The most hopeful sign 
is the evidence that some 
people in Rhodesia are declar- 
ing their opposition to Smith. 

H. McShane, 
Scotland 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Shortcut to Revolution 
Or Long Road to Tragedy? 

Revolution in the Revolution? 
by Regis Debray, Grove Press, N.Y., 95c 

PART II 

(Continued from last issue) 

Throughout its 115 pages Revolution in tthe Revolution has 
been one never-ending paean of praise to the guerrilla. So supreme 
is the military as means and end, as strategy and tactic, as 
leadership and manhood itself that it swallows up also theory 
and the political party. According to Debray, “the staggering 
novelty introduced by the Cuban Revolution” is this: “The guerrilla 
force is the party in embryo.” 

“THE EQUIVALENT-SUBSTITUTION” 

No doubt, the peculiar style of untheory requires that a 
superficial noun, like “novelty,” follows so extravagent an adjective 
like “staggering.” Still, our stylist seems most anxious that the 
reader place this “novelty” on a pedestal of original contributions 
to Marxism. He, himself, credits the “staggering novelty” with 
no less a feat than having ended “a divorce of several decades’ 
duration between Marxist theory and revolutionary practice.” 

Had it been achieved, the unity of theory and practice would 
surely have created a new universal of historic dimension. It 
turns out, however, that it is but one more re-statement of the 
supremacy of the military. “One cannot,” Debray writes, “claim 
to train revolutionary cadres in theoretical schools detached from 
instructional work and common combat experience.” 

Debray, thereupon, pulls out from his fertile style a new 
expression — “the equivalent substitution” (military command). 
This is the end result of the Army replacing the Party, replacing 
the Proletariat, replacing the Peasantry only to be replaced by 
the know-it-all, see-it-all, be-it-all, “Equivalent-Substitution,” the 
military command, which consists mainly of intellectuals of 
bourgeois extraction: 

“One finds that a working class of restricted size or under 
the influence of a reformist trade union aristocracy, and 
an isolated and humiliated peasantry, are willing to accept 
this group, of bourgeois origin, as their political leadership.” 
No factionalism of any sort is permitted. This old chestnut 
of Stalinist totalitarianism is passed off as “The theoretical and 
historic novelty of this situation.” The “proof” of “perfect under- 
standing” lies in the acceptance (1) of insurrectional activity as 
“the number one political activity,” and (2) of the conclusion that 
“there is no longer a place for verbal ideological relation to the 
revolution, nor for a certain type of polemic.” Along with mono- 
lithism comes the absorption of independent organizations: “The 
formation of a broad, anti-imperialist front is realized through the 
people’s war.” 

Nothing is any longer itself; everything and everybody is 
from now on confirmed through another. 

“Furthermore,” Debray tells us, “the best way of putting 
an end to vacillations is to pass over to the attack on 
imperialism ... It will be up to the conciliators to determine 
their position vis-a-vis the revolutionaries, not vice versa. It 
is they who must define themselves in terms of the reality and 
with relation to a fait accompli.” 

That type of “transformation” of reality has, from time 
immemorial, been a principle of capitalist confrontation of the 
masses. The fact that fait accompli is now re-christened as a 
“staggering novelty” of the Cuban Revolution does not denude 
it of its class nature, much less transform monolithism into 
a “revolution in the revolution.” But our petty-bourgeoise French 
intellectual with a penchant for Maoist-type of mathematical equa- 
tion concludes triumphantly, as follows: 

“In a given historic situation there may be a thousand ways 
to speak of the revolution, but there must be one necessary 
concordance among all those who have resolved to make 
it.” 

THE STYLE IS THE MAN 

Why did Debray take so involved a detour to reach so 
totalitarian a conclusion, and to say it in so poetic a style? After 
all, it was clear from the start that Fidel Castro, and Fidel Castro 
alone, was the true “original.” Why, then, the cryptic illusions, 
which, even where they were supposed to be historic, were very hard 
to decipher? Why the elliptical style? Why the staccato sentences 
and yet the overly verbose first chapter? 

The fact that Debray could not merely assert but had to 
attempt to prove Cuban originality on the question of guerrilla 
war ran into difficulties from the start. ' \ 

The first Marxist theorist of guerrilla warfare was Mao 
Tse-tung, not Fidel Castro. Furthermore, the thesis of “freeing 
the present from the past” had to come face-to-face with the 
simple reality that it was Vietnam, not Cuba, which was presently 
engaged in guerrilla warfare on a massive scale against the 
biggest of all world’s imperialisms, that of the United States, 

Under the circumstances, Debray could not attack General 
Giap frontally. Our philsopher thereupon hit upon the idea of 
beginning with an attack on the Trotskyists, (always a safe bet 
for Communists), only after that could Debray attempt to move 
cautiously to a criticism of other concepts of “self-defense:” 

“In Vietnam above all, and also in China (2) armed self-defense 
of the peasants, organized in militias, has played an important 
role . . . but ... in no way did it bring autonomous zones 
into being. These territories of self-defense were viable only 
because total war was being carried out on other fronts . . .” 
Castro’s total war includes a war on Marxist theory: first, 
Marx’s own theory of revolution as the objectively produced 
elemental outburst of the masses; and, second, Lenin’s dictum 
that there can be no revolution without a revolutionary theory. Che 
Guevara, when he spoke, not “through” Debray, but in his own 
words, was open enough about it: 

“This is a unique Revolution which some people maintain 
contradicts one of the most orthodox premises of the revolu- 
tionary movement, expressed by Lenin: ‘Without a revolution- 

continued on Page 7 * 
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Doing and Thinking | 

By Bernard Wendell 

Brown, Black And White 

(With this issue, Bernard Wendell becomes the new youth 
columnist for this page. As it did to my own predecessor, age has 
now caught up with me. Youth must speak for itself, and it is 
surely a sign of the maturity of our age that the youth who are 
speaking out are ever younger and younger. Bernard Wendell began 
writing for NEWS & LETTERS while he was still a junior high 
school student, last year. — Eugene Walker) 

The student walkouts in 
Los Angeles of the past 
weeks, with their center in 
the high schools of the Mexi- 
can-American (Chicano) ghet- 
to, have opened up a new 
facet of the movement to re- 
build America’s social struc- 
ture; the brown power move- 
ment. 

The situation created by the 
“blowouts” is characterized by 
youth militancy, a great depth 
of community support of the 
movement, and a new unity 
among black, brown, and white 
students all fighting the same 
enemy: the system. 

STUDENT DEMANDS 
Student demands ranged from 
better buildings, food, etc., to 
sensitive, unprejudiced teachers 
for smaller classes, better coun- 
seling and formal education about 
the Afro-American and Mexican- 
American cultural heritage. They 
are demanding the material con- 
ditions of the white, middle-class 
schools of West L.A, and a new 
quality of teaching which will 
not teach them to be ashamed 
of their people. 

There was a new unity in the 
Chicano community, signalling 
the consolidation of the brown 
power movement. Community 
support of their students and of 
the whole movement is strong. 

MOVEMENT SPREADS 
The heart of the walkouts was 
in the Chicano high schools: Gar- 
field, Lincoln, Wilson and Roose- 
velt. The black high school, 

Jefferson, was also powerfully 
involved. The movement soon 
spread, both to the periphery of 
the “barrios” and farther. 

Belmont High, 30% Mexican- 
American and unorganized by 
the Brown Berets, followed suit 
with a spontaneous walkout. 

Sympathy walkouts and other 
forms of protest spread through- 
out much of L.A., the most not- 
able non-ghetto walkout being at 
Venice. 


An important effect of these 
events has been the creation of 
a new unity against the system 
among youth of all races— unity 
of black and brown students in 
the same schools and the same 
area, and unity of the students 
of the ghetto with the student 
radicals of white Los Angeles. 

This unity was symbolized by 
the Los Angeles school board 
meeting of March 11, at which, 
while the Board “listened” to stu- 
dent “leaders” in their sealed 
room, about twice as many stu- 
dents (about 400) held their own 
meeting in the patio below. 

As the voices of the speakers 
inside came over the public 
address, system, a microphone 
was set up, and students from 
all over L.A. spoke in support 
of their fellow students of the 
ghetto, occasionally pausing to 
listen to one of the better speak- 
ers from inside blast the system 
and demolish the Board. 

COMMON STRUGGLE 

Fighting a common struggle, 
meeting on equal terms, youth of 
all races fought together to 
wring concessions from the Board 
of Education which has left the 
ghetto schools to rot. The con- 
tacts established among brown, 
black, and white youth can and 
must be preserved and deepened 
into permanent communication 
and co-ordination, so that, at the 
next outburst, all students will 
know what is happening, and 
will be able to strike at their own 
administration simultaneously. 

“Blowout” committees in sub- 
urban schools will also become 
permanent organizations with a 
broader student base than before. 

The movement has won a great 
victory, not in terms of the few 
concessions won (such as the 
black principal at Jefferson), but 
in terms of the greater com- 
munity support and inter-racial 
nature of the struggle. Beginning 
with the youth, we are destroy- 
ing the racial lines along which 
the system has kept us divided 
for so long. 


YOUTH 


High School Student Strikes: 3 Views 
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Young Black Worker 

The all-black student 
flare-up at Manual Arts High 
School a few months ago 
was just a promise of things 
to come. It was, as the 
events of the past two weeks 
show, a promise well-kept. 
For there have been many 
Manual Arts here in L.A. 
since last Wednesday, March 
6 . 

On Wednesday, students at 
high schools in East Los Angeles, 
which is the Chicano (Mexican- 
American) community, walked 
out of their classes. The students 
at all-black Jefferson High in 
Central L.A. also walked out. 

PICKETING, RALLIES 

The four schools in East L.A. 
were Roosevelt, Lincoln, Wilson, 
and Garfield. The students pick- 
eted and held rallies at their 
particular school and presented 
their administrations and the 
L.A. School Board with specific 
demands. 

The demands ranged from 
better facilities, to teachers, to 
courses; there were no less than 
30 demands from each of the 
schools. The students at Jefferson 
even demanded a black principal. 

During the walkouts the School 
Board called the cops onto the 
campuses to restore what they 
called order. 

A lot of people were hurt and 
arrested. 

FENCE SCHOOL 

Then on Thursday another 
school, Belmont, near downtown 
L.A. went out. Also on this day 
the Board added flames to the 
fire by first refusing to meet with 
the students and then having a 
fence built around one of the 
schools. In addition to this they 
had even more cops brought onto 
the campuses. 

However, later on Thursday 
the Board said they would meet 
with students on Friday. So with 
the schools still out, about 300 
students met with the Board on 
Friday. It was decided at this 
meeting that the Board would 
heed some of the more pressing 
demands and work out the other 
demands later. 

WHITE SCHOOLS 

Also on Friday two schools in 
white areas went out in support 
of the Chicano and black schools. 
One was in Venice, in which the 
cops were again called in, and 
the other was in San Fernando 
Valley. 

On Monday attendance was 
still not back to normal at any 
of the schools. It was also this 
day that students at the all-black 
Edison Junior High School in 
Central L.A. decided to revolt. 
They took over the school for a 
short time, beat up both the prin- 
cipal and the vice-principal, and 
set fire to some parts of the 
school. 

The interesting parts to note 
about the recent events are: 

1. That the faculty at Jeffer- 
son also walked out along with 
the students and along with them 
demanded a black principal. And 
that on Monday they not only 
got a black principal, but a black 
vice-principal and counselor and 
all of their demands granted as 
well. 

2. That there has been a 
greater unity in the Chicano com- 
munity brought about because of 
the strikes. There is also a closer 
unity of Black and Brown. 

3. That students both black 
and brown have found that they 
have the power to demand and 
get the kind of education they 
want. 

BROWN BERETS 

It might be added that the 


strikes in the Chicano schools, 
with the exception of Belmont, 
were prepared for weeks in ad- 
vance by student members of 
the Brown Berets. 

The Brown Berets are an or- 
ganization of young Mexican- 
Americans, both boys and girls, 
who are very militant Unlike 
most of the different groups in 
the Black community, they have 
both the support and respect of 
the Mexican-American commu- 
nity. 

• * * 

High School Teacher 

Los Angeles, Calif, — The 
spontaneous student demon- 
strations in schools of the 
pre-dominately Mexican- 
American Los Angeles East- 
side has been in progress 
for two weeks. It appears 
that the protest will develop 
into a long battle. The Mexi- 
can youth are disenchanted 
with the Board of Education 
and frustrated by conditions 
of high schools on the East- 
side. 

One local commentator calls 
these walk outs a “Communist 
Conspiracy to take over the 
schools.” Police Chief Reddin 
places the source of the dis- 
turbances in the laps of the 
militants and “outside agitators.” 

STUDENTS, TEACHERS 

To me the initial walkouts oc- 
curring Wednesday, March 6 in 
the Eastside schools appeared to 
be an emotional join the “band- 
wagon” spree of youngsters out 
for a good time. But upon hear- 
ing some of the students air 
their “gripes” and their deter- 
mination in gaining equality in 
education, I felt that the demands 
of the students could not be 
separated from the needs and 
aims of the teachers themselves. 

The student demonstrators are 
fully cognizant of their role in 
changing the quality of education 
in eastside schools, “perhaps not 
for us,” said one MexicaB-Ameri- 
can high school youth, “but for 
our younger brothers and sisters 
and our Children.” 

When high school students can 
say, “We need more teachers 
sensitive to our condition, more 
counselors, smaller classes and 
adequate buildings,” it becomes 
evident that the student is aware 
of the issues of this demonstra- 
tion. 

The Friday, March 8 walkout 
convinced me that the students 
were serious and sober in their 
walkout. The walkout left only 
a half dozen students in each 
class and it became a point with 
me whether to join the walkout 
myself or to remain in the class, 
because I certainly sympathized 
with the student walkout. 

FACULTY SPLIT 

The faculty seemed to be split 
in their opinion concerning the 
walkout. An alarming develop- 
ment was that of a polarization 
of “sides” which became racial. 
Personal political beliefs were 
trampled upon and personalities 
among the faculty became issues 
rather than the fundamental 
issues demanded by the students. 

It appears to me that the reac- 
tion of many teachers — their 
abhorrence at the manner in 
which this protest was carried 
out — indicates their lack of un- 
derstanding in the determination 
and conviction the students hold 
in their calculated civil dis- 
obediance. 

This lack of understanding 
and sympathy for the minority 
group student is further exempli- 
fied in the stigma attached to 


the Mexican as being facile with 
his hands. In the past this has 
led counselors to direct students 
of Mexican descent into the in- 
dustrial arts. Many academically 
able and college potential stu- 
dents are shunted into the indus- 
trial arts. 

YOUTH ANGERED 

The present generation of 
Mexican-American youth is an- 
gered in spite of the protests 
from their apathetic parents for 
more respect for the law. The 
youth see their friends becom- 
ing casualities at an alarmingly 
high proportion in Vietnam. They 
see the failure of the war on 
poverty. “All we want is equality 
in education” according to one 
student who sees the inequities 
evident within this school system. 

These demonstrations are only 
the beginning of a protest against 
injustice and inequality existing 
in racist America; it is centered 
around a new spirit for “Mexican 
Liberation” as one placard put it. 

* * * 

High School Student 

Los Angeles, Calif— The 
Negro and the Mexican- 
American community is at 
last — tangibly — coming to 
grips with the white upper- 
class establishment as char- 
acterized by the high school 
walkouts in Los Angeles. 

I live in L.A., although I don’t 
attend the schools in topic Marsh- 
all - Garfield - Lincoln - Bel- 
mont - Venice - Jefferson). I did 
go to the mass meeting at the 
L.A. Board of Education. 

It was obvious the speakers, 
from the “topic” high schools, 
who were voicing their griev- 
ances, were well aware that the 
whole system (governmental, not 
necessarily the “capitalists”) was 
oppressing them and pitting one 
minority group (blacks) against 
another (Mexican- Americans). 

STUDENT SOLIDARITY 

They realize that in order for 
them to “fit” into the system, 
the high school administration 
has to keep them (students in 
general) divided along race and 
economic class lines. Should the 
power-structure (high school and 
state) allow solidarity among 
white - Negro - Mexican - American 
students, then the whole (cog- 
making) system would surely 
burst asunder ! 

In the past and present, divid- 
ing students up into race and 
economic class has perpetuated 
the capitalist system. In white 
middle class areas, bureaucrats 
are “trained.” In Negro and 
Mexican-American areas assem- 
bly line workers are “trained.” 
And last but not least, white 
lower and middle class workers 
are “trained” to he production 
workers, also. 

Negro and Mexican-American 
students realize this. Many white 
middle class and white lower 
class students realize this. There 
is a growing mass solidarity. 

It isn’t prevalent yet. But it 
is a gigantic step forward away 
from separation of races and 
primarily racism which are _ all 
symptomatic of the capitalism 
as practiced in the United States. 
TERRIBLE SCHOOLS 

I could go on and on about 
the terrible (and I mean ter- 
rible!) conditions in many of our 
so-called high schools. But what 
is important, is that the youth of 
today will not tolerate the sys- 
tem, although still many of white- 
upper-class or upper middle class 
students are apathetic or plain 
don’t care. 

The battle was won, in the 
struggle as a whole, the tide is 
turning. 

Struggle ! 

B. Avon 

High School Student 
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Post Jr. Hi Students Walk 
Out; List Major Grievances 


DETROIT, Mich. — The 
bell rang. The students filed 
out. They walked around the 
school on all sides, some 
talking, others just walking. 
Some shouting, others silent. 
But the protest was on. 

What seemed at first to be a 
fire drill was a student strike at 
Post Junior High School in De- 
troit on Friday, March 15. How- 
ever, this was not to be just an- 
other orderly demonstration, for 
soon the sirens began to wail and 
the police cars arrived on the 
scene. 

POLICE SWING WILDLY 

Numbering about 30 cars, they 
pulled in from north, south, east 
and west — riot squad, tactical 
mobile units and regular scout 
cars. Without any warning they 
plowed into the groups of stu- 
dents, swinging wildly with their 
billy clubs. It mattered not who 
was hit, just so the crowd was 
scattered. 

When the battle was over, it 
was found that a minister had 
been hit, a teacher, several par- 
ents and several students. One 
of the mothers, Mrs. Ethel Gar- 
rett, who is a member of the 
Post Parent-Teacher Association, 
stated: “The police were ready 
for us. They came in swinging 
their clnbs, hitting everybody in 
sight. Those poor kids!” 

She went on to say, “They hit 
me in the stomach. If the min- 
ister had not caught the blow, 
I might have been hurt badly.” 

THREE ISSUES 

Mrs. Garrett is on the execu- 
tive board of the Post PTA and 
is also the president of the Fitz- 
gerald School PTA. She said that 
all the issues could have been 


settled before Friday at the 
Wednesday meeting. 

The issues were threefold: 
1— The unsanitary conditions of 
the lunchroom; 2— The actions 
and attitude of the assistant prin- 
cipal, Mr. Clark; and 3— The 
lack of subjects pertaining to 
Negroes in the curriculum. 

One parent, Mrs. Frank Foley, 
an officer in the Detroit Parent- 
Teachers Council, stated, “That 
assistant principal is a racist. I 
don’t see how any of the white 
children can stand him.” Mrs 
Foley is white. 

She went on to say that the 
curriculum offers only one course 
in Negro history and this course 
is not encouraged. Mrs. Foley 
said that the Negro president of 
the PTA was not pressing the 
issues but the parents were finally 
aware of the problems of the 
school and were supporting the 
students. 

A WORTHLESS SYSTEM 

The police brutality at the time 
of the strike is being investi- 
gated, but the students are ready 
to continue their protests so they 
can gain their “rights” in their 
school, regardless of what the 
investigation may uncover. 

Such situations Show how in- 
adequate the schools are in the 
present system. No one receives 
equal treatment or equal educa- 
tion. The Negro child is not 
given anything with which to 
identify and the white child is 
deprived of the right to learn 
about all Americans. 

Such an educational system is 
worthless and definitely must be 
changed. At Post Junior High 
School the students are trying to 
bring about this change. 


Canadians Fear and Oppose 
U.S. Racist, Military Mood 


MONTREAL, Canada— Ca- 
nadians are worried about 
the United States. One rea- 
son is the obvious bank- 
ruptcy of the American gov- 
ernment and what nearly 
everyone here feels is a 
crazy, self-destructive war in 
Vietnam. Some Canadians 
^say that they don’t really 
understand the Americans, 
but actually they are feeling 
a rapidly growing anti-mili- 
tarism and anti-American- 
ism. 

The war alienates a people 
which has consistently forced the 
government here to decrease the 
“defense” budget. The bank- 
ruptcy of the American govern- 
ment is really felt here, where 
the economy is closely tied to 
the U.S. and Great Britian. 

UNEMPLOYMENT SOARS 

The international capitalist 
crisis has badly damaged Canada, 
with cost of living and unemploy- 
ment soaring. At the same time, 
economic chaos has finally 
shocked organized labor into des- 
perate action. 

There have been more and 
more increasingly bitter strikes 
across the country. G.M. workers 
forced their union to strike and 
thousands of auto workers are 
on the streets. Dozens of wild- 
cats in other industries are forc- 
ing the entrenched union bureau- 
cracies to provide leadership or 
be bypassed by angry workers, ; 

In British Columbia the pro- 
vincial government is trying to 
pass a binding arbitration bill 
over belated union opposition. 
The federal government wants 
to stop the strikes, but the Liberal 


Government is so shaky they 
don’t dare to act. 

One more hot issue, here, is 
the huge influx of “draft dodgers” 
from the U.S. The federal govern- 
ment expects 10,000 Americans 
fleeing the U.S. war machine to 
flood into Canada in the next 
two months. Despite general sym- 
pathy for these war resisters, 
many Canadians fear their im- 
pact on soaring unemployment. 

URBAN REVOLTS 

A third big issue here is what 
the Canadian response will be 
to the expected massive urban 
revolts this summer across the 
border. Canadians are shocked 
by Johnson’s response to the 
Riot Commission Report. The 
French Canadians in Quebec con- 
sider themselves to be the local 
counterpart of suppressed black 
people in America. 

Most Quebec workers say that 
they support the struggles of 
black people, no matter how vio- 
lent those struggles become. The 
federal government will, of 
course, oppose such violence, but 
the man on the street is angry 
at a people who seem little dif- 
ferent from South Africans. 

There is a general feeling of 
shock here that Canada is so 
helpless to oppose American cap- 
italism. Canadians want a mes- 
siah to lead the way to indepen- 
dence, but Pierre Elliott Trudeau, 
the probable new federal Prime 
Minister, is the best man on the 
scene. 

Trudeau wants to make Canada 
more independent, but he really 
lacks understanding of capital- 
ism and belief in the potential 
power of Canadian workers. 


Anti-War Protest 
Gains at U of Wis. 

MADISON, Wisconsin — 
Activity at the University of 
Wisconsin against the war 
has been at a peak ever 
since the grads are no longer 
deferred. There have been 
protests against Boeing and 
the greatest event happened 
I today. 

A group of students planted 
| rows of white wood crosses on 
Bascom Hill with a statue of Lin- 
coln sitting at the top. Right down 
the hill, row after row of crosses. 
A banner was put up: Bascom 
Memorial Cemetery, Memorial of 
the Class of 1968. Reactions are 
yet to come. 

PROTEST HYPOCRISY 

Then a student, Robert Zwick- 
er, was denied re-entry into the 
University because of his action 
in the anti-war demonstrations. 
What is so peculiar about this is 
the fact that when he left, he 
left as a student in good standing. 
His dean told him he could come 
back any time with no problems, 
until he decided to re-enter. And 
then Dean Kauffman personally 
stopped the re-entry. 

Effigies of the Chancellor and 
the Dean were burned in protest 
of their hypocrisy and many ral- 
lies were held. The university is 
not part of the war machine, but 
they still hold placement inter- 
views for corporations on campus. 
.They are passively rather than 
i actively cooperating. This whole 
university is so out of touch with 
reality. 

GO TO JAIL? 

Joan Baez and David Harris 
were here to talk on the draft. 
Even they seemed to be out of 
touch with reality. Somehow it 
just didn’t fall into place right. 
According to them, draftees 
should send their draft cards 
back and face jail instead of go- 
ing to Canada or underground. 

Most of the students could see 
no sense in simply going to jail. 
I couldn’t either. Somehow it 
seems too easy to just go to jail 
instead of being drafted. I can’t 
see how that is going to change 
the system. It seems there should 
be organizing or something in the 
communities where more of the 
power seems to lie. 


TWO WORLDS 

Shortcut to Revolution 
Or Long Road to Tragedy? 

(Continued from Page 5) 

ary theory there is no revolutionary movement.’ It would 
be suitable to say that revolutionary theory as the expression 
of a social truth, surpasses any declaration of it; that is to 
say, even if the theory is not known, the revolution can succeed 
if historical reality is interpreted correctly and if the forces 
involved in it are utilized correctly.” (3) 

Debray will have nothing to do with this open declaration of 
a deviation, much less an actual theoretical argument; instead, 
there is his devious diatribes, first against “Trotskyism," then 
Maoism, and only then “theoretically” against Giap. 

The way he explains Castro’s “heresy” leaves out the question 
of theory altogether. “Fidel Castro,” he writes, “says simply that 
there is no revolution without a vanguard.” That this is not the 
point in dispute among Communists, all of whom are passionate 
“vanguardists,” does not seem to disturb our master of substitution, 
as he reduces theory to a literature of the absurd, by finding 
“a close tie between biology (yes, biology! — RD) and ideology.” 

To save us from “the vice of excessive deliberation,” and the 
fractionalism which is “a dead-end street,” Debray points “a 
warning finger ... to indicate a short-cut.” 

It is a short-cut to nowhere. It is a long road to tragedy. 

A LONG ROAD, NOT A SHORT CUT 

Far from being a short-cut, much less the “guaranteed” way 
to achieve state power, guerrilla warfare is a long, protracted road 
which has more often failed than succeeded. Our post-war world 
is filled with guerrilla wars from the Philippines to Burma, from 
Malaya to Indonesia, not to mention India and Japan, that have 
failed. That there is no “magic’' to it, has been bitterly driven 
home by Che’s tragic death. (See N&L, Editorial, November, 1967.) 

Our post-war world, as against the post-war world fallowing 
the first World War, lacks “magic,” the true magic, of the Russian 
Revolution which set the world aflame. Even today — a half 
century afterwards, when it has been transformed into its 
opposite — the original perspective remains the greatest force 
of world revolutionary development. 

This, then, is our Marxist heritage, the past from which 
Castro’s theoretician wishes “to free the present.” He will not 
succeed. If it were merely the writing of a young French 
philosopher, it could be easily dismissed. Unfortunately, he speaks 
for a state power, one which pictures itself as revolutionary. 
Because short cuts to revolution look attractive, it was necessary 
to counter-pose reality to Debray’s nimble-penned panacea. 

The only “magic” is that of Social Revolution — a great 
mass in motion, in spontaneous, forward movement, propelled 
by a philosophy of liberation, a Marxist theory of proletarian 
world revolution in which the masses are not only mass and muscle, 
but also passion and Reason. 

(2) Debray will not reveal his full hand on Mao until some 
100 pages later; by then, however, his language becomes as un- 
bridled and slanderous as Mao’s. Debray speaks about the “pro- 
Ohinese” faction “sabotaging the armed struggle,” its “noisy 
opportunism,” concluding: “Even if we assume, by violent exercise 
of the imagination, that a ^pro-Chinese’ group were to assemble 
fifty or so, scatter-brains, or degenerates . . .” etc., etc., etc. As 
Castro moves to the Maoist camp, will he now destroy this much 
touted booklet? 

(3) Notes for the Study of the Ideology of Cuban Revolution 

by Che Guevara. 


Kibbutz Serenity and Contradictions 


ISRAEL — I am going to 
an “Olpan,” a school where 
new people learn Hebrew 
and other things about Is- 
rael. My teacher is a fire-ball 
of energy; she crams our 
heads until they smoke; we 
are saturated with little frag- 
ments of Hebrew and I spend 
my free time in mumbling 
conjugations. 

The pupils are from the four 
corners of the earth, and only 
three or four can speak a sem- 
blance of English, the rest are 
Frenchmen or French speaking 
Moroccans, Danish girls, and even 
a boy from India. 

KIBBUTZ LIFE 

We learn at the Olpan for four 
hours, and we work in “Pardess,” 
the lemon, grape-fruit and orange 
orchards, for the other four hours. 

Our Kibbutz lies at the borders 
of the Negev Desert, and every 
Shabbat I run around on the gor- 
geous hills that surround us and 
watch the lizards skipping across 
the cracked earth, or perhaps a! 
lonely turtle shoving along in the 
grass, or a group of gazelles 
standing silently against this bril- 
liant sky. 

YOKELS AND OUTSIDERS 

The Kibbutz is the ideal place 
for a child to grow up; we have 
among us the living proof. I doubt 
very much that there is any place 
in Ore world where the young men 
and women are so free of the 
usual modern day complexes. 
They are healthy, well adjusted 
and as well off as any reasonable 


human being would have the 
right to expect. 

But . . . first of all, they are 
yokels; throughout their lives 
they have known nothing but 
“The Group.” The new people 
that come to the Kibbutz com- 
plain about their unsociability, a 
well-known trait of the yokel. 

The Sabras on the other hand, 
complain about the well-known 
trait of the tourist. We, the out- 
siders, come here for six months, 
and we seek the Sabras, we look 
at them and make them feel as 
if they were the inhabitants of 
a zoo, and suddenly we are gone 
again, and a new bunch, just like 
us, takes our place. Hence the 
aloofness. 

NO NON CONFORMISTS 

But this is only the smallest 
problem, and no threat to the 
concept of the Kibbutz. What 
worries one intellectual here is 
that there are no really extraordi- 
nary people among the second 


approximate level of intelligence 
and non-conformists are very 
rare. Since they have no great 
problems, they begin to argue 
about trivialities. 

Some envy us who have had to 
fight for our existence and who 
cannot calm down because our 
insides are twisted and sick from 
the things that we have experi- 
enced. They want to be discon- 
tented like us; they want to suf- 
fer for the things that make ns 
suffer, I do not know why. 

I think it is the notorious story 
of Tannhauser who could not stay 
away from the baccanalian cave 
of Venus, simply because man is 
always looking for romance in 
things that are not at all romantic 
like war and hunger and suffer- 
ing and toil. 

The things that grow on hard, 
wind-swept ground become like 
steel. The man who travels and 
sees the wrongs of the world be- 
comes a philosopher. The man 
who lives quietly dreams of 
Venus. 


generation. They have the same 
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East Europe Demonstrations 


Continued from Page 1 

Here are some of the student 
demands: 

They asked that the govern- 
ment observe the Constitution, 
the 71st article in particular, 
which guarantees the right of 
public assembly and free speech. 

They demanded that the gov- 
ernment permit the discussion of 
political affairs and grant a 
liberal culture. 

They called for the prohibition 
of political and strong-arm groups 
entering the university faculty 
halls and attending meetings 
without warrant. 

They called for the publication 
of the names of arrested students 
and for a guarantee of public 
trial which students would have 
the right to attend as witnesses. 

They called for the denuncia- 
tion of those responsible for mis- 
representing the aims of the dem- 
onstrations. They attacked the 
“slanderous articles” in the press 
about them. 

NOT TRUE SOCIALISM 

It was against these demands— 
especially as they aligned also 
with some workers and with 
some intellectuals like Jacek Hu- 
ron and Karol Modzelewski (see 
ad page 2) who had previously 
attacked the Polish government 
and party for not being a truly 
socialist country but instead act- 
ing just like western capitalist 
countries — that the anti-Semitic 
campaign was begun by the gov- 
ernment. 

Anti-Semitism, whether it wears 
a German, Russian, Polish, or 
Arab costume, remains a fact of 
life when the internal crises 
within a country are sharp enough 
to call for scapegoats. 

Stalin’s last campaign was like- 
wise directed against “cosmopoli- 
tanism” and “Zionism.” As in 
Gomulka’s Poland, one could 
hardly find a single Zionist in 
Stalin’s Russia and there was 
little enough “cosmopolitanism” 
in the drab conditions of either 
village life or even in the uni- 
versities. 

What there was a great deal of 
was political unrest against the 
ruling class. In the case of 
Stalin’s campaign in 1948, the 
sharpest edge of the sword was 
aimed at the returning soldiers 
who had seen “the West” and 
were asking some very embar- 
rassing questions of their own 
regime. In the case of Gomulka, 
it is the youth, the memory of 
what thev almost had in 1956, 
and the hunger for a freer life 
in 1968. 

What is true in Poland is that 
Gomulka is not just being chal- 
lenged from the left, by the stu- 
dents, but also from the extreme 
right. That is to say, there is a 
power struggle within the Com- 
munist Party, between Gomulka 
and the extreme right led by 
Moczar. 

Gomulka was ready to utilize 
that chauvinistic anti-Semitic ap- 
proach to the internal crises in 
order to fight the left. But when 
it became clear that the extreme 
right led by Moczar meant also 
“Russians,” Gomulka decided to 
pull back a bit. 

TOTALITARIAN METHOD 

The campaign is directed from 
on high against the students, the 
proletarian masses, the intellec- 
tuals, who have questioned the 
totalitarian method in political 
life as in production, in educa- 
tional institutions as on the in- 
ternational field. 

What the unrest in both Poland 
and Czechoslovakia is really 
about can be gleaned from a re- 
port we received from Prague. 
Although it was written before 
the latest events that finally com- 
pelled President Novotny to re- 
sign, it gives a good picture of 
the situation there and we there- 
fore print it here: 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Twenty years ago , in Feb. 1948, 


basically , again pushing the work- 
Czechoslovak Communists usurp- 
ed power in this state by a coup, 
which they keep boasting was 
bloodless. This is true if one 
keeps in his mind only the few 
days of the coup proper and does 
not count those lives that have 
been taken during the years that 
followed. 

Now in January of this year 
and more still at the occasion of 
the twentieth anniversary celebra- 
tions in Feb., the Communists were 
forced to admit that during these 
twenty years they have gradually 
lost the confidence of the people. 
They have strangled their free- 
dom so that now there is far less 
in this “ socialist ” state than in 
the pre-war “bourgeois” republic. 
They have brought the country’s 
economy to a grinding halt and 
left unsolved any single problem 
they were faced with. 

The desperate soul-searching 
which brought this knowledge 
has been going on for some time 
at the very center of political 
power, i.e. within the Central 
Committee of the party itself. 

During the two subsequent ses- 
sions in last October and Decem- 
ber the greater part of the Com- 
mittee revolted suddenly against 
the ruling clique of the Politbu- 
reau headed by the party’s first 
secretary and president of the 
republic, Antonin Novotny, and 
forced him, at last, during a third 
session at the beginning of Jan. 
to give up his party position. 
NATIONAL QUESTION 

It was a Slovak, Alexander Du- 
bcek, who was made the new sec- 
retary and who thus brought to 
light another still hidden cleav- 
age: the “national question” i.e. 
the question of the relationship 
between two “equal” nations of 
Czechs and Slovaks, who consti- 
tute this state. 

For the first time since their 
coup the Communists, in a flood 
of unusually open criticism, doubt 
the very foundations of their 
power and have to conclude that 
it is impossible to make any prog- 
ress in any field of social activity 
— political life, economic growth, 
cultural expansion— if they used 
the methods they have thought 
the only right ones and which 
come to a large extent from So- 
biet experience. 

In the words of the philosopher 
Ivan Svitak (by the way one of 
the authors represented in the 
symposium Socialist Humanism ) 
the country has to go “from a 
totalitarian dictatorship to an 
oven society, to the liquidation of 
the power monopoly and effective 
control of the power elite by free 
press and public opinion. 

“From a bureaucratic direction 
of the society and culture by ‘the 
cut-throats of the official line’ 
(C. Wright Mills) to the exertion 
of basic human and citizen rights 
to the extent at least, of the 
bourgeois democratic Czechoslo- 
vakia. With the workers’ move- 
ment without its appartchiks, 
ivith the middle classes without 
their groups of willing collabora- 
tors and headed by the intelli- 
gentsia.” 

NOT REAL CHANGE 

No one can predict with cer- 
tainty what the results of the pro- 
cess now going on may be. Some 
freedom — some of which is need- 
ed, and some only wished for — is 
to be “granted,” but the essence 
of the state capitalist system call- 
ing itself communism obviously 
will not be changed. 

This can be judged from two 
points on which the Communists 
are not willing to give in. First, 
they wish to keep “the leading 
role of the Party in the society” 
— which means that although they 
are prepared to make some con- 
cessions they would retain the 
actual power in their hands, only 
changing some forms of the poli- 
tical structure. 

Second, they keep stressing it 
is only they who will determine 
the goals to be achieved and the 
programs to be followed. Thus 


Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Gold Crisis Heightens International Tensions 


The closing of the Gold Ex- 
change in London on March 15 
brought to a head the specula- 
tion in gold that has been on 
the increase for over a year. 
When free trading ended, the 
United States had about $11.5 
billion left with over $30 bil- 
lion in U.S. currency floating 
around the world which could 
be redeemed for gold under 
regulations prevailing at that 
time. After World War II, the 
U.S. held over $25 billion in 
gold which has since disap- 
peared into outside hands. 

The uncertainty abroad over 
the course of the Vietnam war 
and the unfavorable balance 
of trade abroad, where the 
United States spends $3.5 bil- 
lion each year in excess of 
what it sells, created the mar- 
ket for gold. 

The week preceding the clos- 
ing of the gold exchange saw 
over $250 million in gold pass 
into the hands of the specula- 
tors. The decision on March 
18 to establish a two price 
system, one for international 
exchange and another for 


free trading at the Freneh ex- 
change brought the price in 
France down from $44 an 
ounce to around $40. 

The world supply of gold 
shows Europe collectively 
holding $18.9 billion, the Sov- 
iet Union $9 billion, Great 
Britain $1.8 billion, Asia and 
Africa $1 billion, Latin Ameri- 
ca and Canada hold $1 billion 
each. While South Africa pro- 
duces $1 billion a year, the 
United States produces only 
$63 million. The cost of pro- 
duction is rising; in the Soviet 
Union it now costs $70 an 
ounce to produce. 

So long as the United States 
is committed to a policy of 
redeeming U.S. dollars abroad 
for gold at $35 an ounce, and 
spends more abroad than it 
sells, then the crisis in gold 
will continue until another 
method of international pay- 
ments is devised. 

The simple truth is that it 
is the $30 billion a year that 
the U.S. is pouring into the 
Vietnam war that has created 
the crisis. All the U.S. has to 


do is stop the war and the 
crisis would end. 

Gold is, after all, only a 
commodity, bought and sold 
like fish and eggs. The ability 
of the United States to meet 
its obligations abroad is based 
on its productive capacity 
which amounts to more than 
$760 billion per year. 

Yet the crisis is real enough. 
And while DeGaulle may well 
be only the “mouse that 
roared” when the French ec- 
onomy is pitted against the 
American goliath, he not only 
has not stopped his attacks on 
the U.S., but, quite the con- 
trary, has just renewed them. 
And the truth of the matter is 
that were it not for the fact 
that it would throw them into 
chaos, too, most of Europe 
would like to join him in his 
attacks on the U.S. 

Those who are profiting from 
the gold crisis are France, 
with its free gold market, and 
the Union of South Africa, 
which is free to sell its pro- 
duction of gold in either the 
controlled market in London 
or the French market. 


DETROIT 

After the Detroit experience 
of last hot July, during which 
Detroit Negroes took over 
what they had been denied by 
white society, and burned 
what had been either objec- 
tionable to them, or denied to 
them, it is time to look at De- 
troit, nine months later. 

The burned-out areas of the 
city have had most of the 
rubble removed, but essential- 
ly nothing has been re-built. 
There are plenty of “commit- 
tees” making plans, but the 
City Council members have 
sat on their fannies. Their only 
serious debate has been on the 
question of arming the police 
force with destructive Stoner 
weapons and raising the po- 
licemen’s salaries. to the high- 
est in the country. 

The old police commissioner 
resigned a number of months 
ago and the city is still wait- 
ing for a replacement who can 
reorganize the department on 
a basis of Negro equality. 

The private committee 
headed by J. L. Hudson Jr. 
has made some efforts, with 
local industrialists and with 
some local Negro leaders, to 
obtain more jobs for inner city 
Negro unemployed. They claim 
28,000 new jobs, but most ob- 
servers admit that this re- 
flects a normal growth in the 


ing class and the people aside and 
imposing their will on them. 

NO FREEDOM, NO BREAD 

In Czechoslovakia, the students 
have already demonstrated 
against the Party-picked successor 
to Novotny, General Svoboda, 
and it is clear that things are 
far from over. 

The unrest in East Europe has 
begun where the Hungarian Revo- 
lution in 1956 left off. In Poland, 
instead of being a revolt mainly 
against Russia, it is now a revolt 
agaiqst their own ruling class — in 
what is supposed to be a class- 
less socialist society. 

The economic conditions in 
East Europe, especially in Po- 
land, are such that it would 
be hard to recognize how “so- 
cialist” industrialized East Eu- 
rope differs from non-technologi- 
cally non-Communist underdevel- 
oped Asia, Africa or Latin Amer- 
ica. As one student leader in Po-| 
land expressed it: “ . . .we arc 
also fighting for the working class! 
for there is no bread without' 
freedom, just as there is no' 
education without freedom.” 


economy rather than the crea- 
tion of new opportunity for 
Negroes. As a matter of fact 
there are 1,000 more unem- 
ployed in Detroit today than 
there were at the time of the 
riots. 

While it is claimed that 
these new unemployed are 
new arrivals from the South, 
it can also be demonstrated 
that this too is the normal re- 
action to discrimination all 
over the United States and 
that nothing is being done to 
eliminate it. 

Negro unemployment in De- 
troit is still 3.5% greater than 
white unemployment. There 
are still 60,000 Negroes looking 
for work in the city of De- 
troit. 

All the conditions that cre- 
ated the “bum out” in Detroit 
last July remain. The only 
thing that has changed is that 
both sides have more guns and 
ammunition than they had last 
summer. 

MOSCOW 

Like all capitalist countries, 
the Soviet Union is having its 
own troubles. The first prob- 
lem at home right now is un- 
employment, which they al- 
ways claimed could not hap- 
pen. 

It happened wiien they told 
their factory managers that 
they, “must make a profit.” 
True to capitalist form they 
fired workers they could do 
without, speeded up produc- 
tion and produced only the 
goods they knew would sell in 
the market place. 

Since this was happening all 
over the country and automa- 
tion on both the farm and the 
factory was displacing work- 
ers at a rapid rate, the army 
of unemployed grew in the 
Soviet Union. 

The major cities, like Mos- 
cow, are so short of housing, 
transportation and the means 
of supporting the unemployed 
that new arrivals are denied 
working permits and must re- 
turn to their point of origin. 

The introduction of the five 
day week, replacing the old 
six day week is also causing 
dislocations. Theoretically the 
workers are supposed to pro- 
duce as much in the new five 
day week as they did in the 
old six day week. But since 
they follow a monthly sched- 
ule, the manager of an appli- 


ance factory complained that 
they produce 70 fans a day 
during the first week of , the 
month and then step it up to 
150-230 fans a day toward 
the end of the month, disrupt- 
ing the entire distribution sys- 
tem. 

The workers, who now have 
two days a week off the job, 
complain that everything is 
closed, stores and whatever 
entertainment there is. 

The only bright spot in the 
picture is in vodka sales, 
which are up by 23% due to 
the boredom of the workers. 
• 

POWELL 

Congressman Adam Clayton 
Powell, who was denied his 
seat in Congress for irregular- 
ities while his white counter- 
part, Senator Dodd was let off, 
scot free, has returned to Har- 
lem. He surrendered to the 
Sheriff on the charges pending 
against him and was released 
on bail pending new hearings. 

Congressman Powell’s rea- 
son for returning at this point, 
and his future plans are un- 
clear, but his reception was 
enthusiastic as he marched 
through the streets of Harlem 
to his church where he spoke 
to a full house of over 1,000 
people. 

He stated, “the day of non- 
violence is over ... I don't 
call for violence or riots, but 
the day of Martin Luther King 
has come to an end. Never 
Again.” 

It remains to be seen wheth- 
er or not he will support the 
April March on Washington. 

• 

NERVE CAS 

Near the top secret Dugway 
Proving Grounds in western 
Utah’s Skull Valley, 6,400 
sheep were killed. An investi- 
gator, Dr. D. A. Osguthorpe, 
has indicated that the cause 
of death could be traced to the 
Army operations conducted on 
March 13. 

Nerve gas, of the type des- 
cribed, an organic phosphate 
compound, is intended for use 
against Americans in so-ealled 
civil disturbances. (Read as 
against Negroes demonstrat- 
ing for civil rights.) 

The Federal government 
can find the money to produce 
nerve gas, but cannot offer a 
solution to human equality in 
American cities. 


»•••« 
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Labor Power Shut Industry 
In Wake of Dr. King’s Death 

Chrysler Plants Closed Down 

Detroit, Mich. — The day after Rev. King’s assassina- 
tion, as I was walking from the parking lot into the shop, 
a black preacher said to me, “I’m sick over his death, and 
if it was not payday I wouldn’t be going in this plant to- 
day. As soon as I get my check I’m leaving, and nobody 
better say a word to me about Rev. King that I don’t like. 
If it happens you will hear of another funeral, and I mean 
every word I’m saying.” I felt he did. 


The company also knew that 
black workers felt that strongly 
about Dr. King. In the lunch-room 
where all the workers sit and 
talk before starting to work, it 
was like sitting in a deep freeze. 
The tension was that great. 

BOSSES BACK OFF , 

When the whistle blew for 
starting time, very few black 
workers got up to rush to their 
jobs, as is customary. When this 
dpesn’t happen, some foreman al- 
ways comes running, yelling, 
“Didn’t you hear that whistle? 
Get to your job!” But that Friday 

(Continued on Page 2) 

• 

L. A. Boycott 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The 
night of Martin Luther 
King’s death there was a 
meeting of the Black Con- 
gress of about 300 people 
to plan for coalition of 
groups and people to rep- 
resent the Black Commun- 
ity. 

It was decided that the young 
students there should try to get 
a boycott going for Friday, that 
a general strike be set for Mon- 
day and that a boycott be called 
for Easter. A mass rally was 
called for Sunday. 

PARTIAL SUCCESS 
The student boycott was a suc- 
cess, about 90 percent effective, 
possibly even more than that. 

(Continued on Page 2) 


IV. Y. Joint Action 

New York, N.Y. — What 
was unique about the reac- 
tion of New Yorkers to the 
death of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, was that black and 
white joined together to 
mourn and to demonstrate 
their anger. 

The immediate reaction in the 
black ghettos was to give vent 
to an overwhelming hatred of 
White America, by attacking the 
nearest symbols of exploitation- 
ghetto stores were either looted 
or burned. 

MINIMUM FORCE 

On Thursday night the police, 
ordered to use minimum force, 
stood by and watched the looters, 
and City Hall is congratulating 
itself for preventing a “real” 
riot, by the “no shooting” order. 
But there are also other reasons 
why rioting in New York was 
limited to a one-night spon- 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Steel Mill Furor 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — The 
Monday after Martin Luther 
King’s funeral, on April 15, 
there was another march 
here — the first since the up- 
rising that the assassination 
sparked. Everyone was hold- 
ing his breath to see what 
would happen, but it went 
off without a hitch. It was 
a march by the NAACP 
against U.S. Steel. 

The head of the NAACP here 
had been asked to go around the 
ghettos, when the murder occur- 
red, telling people to “cool it.” 
He refused, saying the city hadn’t 

(Continued on Page 2) 

• 

Chicago Carnage 

Chicago, III. — Nine people 
were killed in the Chicago 
riots following the assassina- 
tion of Martin Luther King. 
They were all black, and ac- 
cording to a major news- 
paper, nearly all innocent 
bystanders. 

Afterwards Mayor Daley, one 
of the most powerful politicians 
in the country, blasted the police 
for their “restraint” and ordered 
them to “shoot to kill” arsonists 
and “shoot to maim” looters in 
the future. A local sociologist pre- 
dicts this may result in a “second 
Civil War.” 

POLICE BEGIN RIOT 

The “riots” began the day after 
Rev. King was killed, when black 
high school students walked out 

(Continued on Page 2) 

• 

Nashville Erupts 

Nashville, Term. — This 
city, like all others across 
the country that have a large 
black population, exploded 
April 4 in reaction to Dr. 
King’s death. As soon as the 
death was official, the mayor 
called for National Guards 
and the State Police — “Just 
to be on the safe side,” as 
the mayor put it. 

When the National Guard ar- 
rived, the tension in the North 
Nashville area was at its break- 
ing point. When the guard got 
to Tennessee State campus (one 
of the two all-black schools in 

(Continued on Page 2) 


Editorial Article 


These Uncivilized United States: 


Murder of Rev. King, V ietnam W or 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman News & Letters Committees 
The long hot summer began in spring this year with so fast-moving a scenario 
that neither the startling abdication of LBJ nor his loaded “peace feelers,” had time to 
sink in before the shot that killed Dr. King reverberated around the world. LBJ’s 
popularity which had risen late Sunday night with his announcement of de-escalation 
of the Vietnam war plummeted down with the news of King’s assassination on Thurs- 
day, April 4. 

No serious commentator abroad thought this was an act of a single individual, 
insane or just filled with hatred. Every one took a second look at this racist land where 
acts of conspiracy to commit murder “and get away with it” are spawned out of an 
atmosphere emanating from a White House conducting a barbaric war abroad, and a 
Congress which allows its “illustrious members” to sound like rednecks bent on m urder 





UP I Photo 


Rev. King’s Casket in Mule-Drawn Cart 


In West 1 Germany 

Youth March Nationwide 
To End Assassin Climate 


by EUGENE WALKER 

“Berlin Equals Memphis,” was the call of students in 
West Berlin, who marched in response to the attempted 
murder of one of their student leaders, Rudi Dutschke. The 
demonstrations spread over the next few days to involve 
thousands in Munich, Bonn, Nuremberg and a dozen other 
West German cities. Thereby a new Germany was shown 
to the world. 

The new generation, born free of Nazism, wished also 
to be free of what had replaced it. Their demonstrations 
were not just against the attempted assassination, but the 


whole climate for assassination 
which the government and the 
press has created in Germany by 
their attacks against radical stu- 
dents in the past year. 

| PUBLISHING OCTOPUS 

In particular they were march- 
ing against the publications of 
Axel Springer who controls no 
less than seven magazines, two 
week-end and five daily news- 
papers in West Germany. Seven- 
ty percent of the press in West 
Berlin and 31 per cent of the 


total West German circulation is 
owned by Springer. 

To the students it was the 
Springer campaign over the last 
year, against the students who 
had marched in Germany to pro- 
test the Vietnam War and had 
held demonstrations to free the 
Free University of Berlin, that 
had paved the way for the attack 
on one of their leaders. Students 
have been wearing “Dispossess 

(Continued on Page 6) 


when the “Negro Question” is 
the issue. Just the week before 
the assassination those legislative 
halls "were resounding to demands 
“to stop King” from leading a 
Poor People’s March into Wash- 
ington. 

THE AMERICAN REALITY 

Even so dear a friend of the 
savage U.S. war in Vietnam as 
Thailand gave vent to criticism as 
its prime minister announced that 
he might have to postpone his 
visit to Washington “should 
peace and order not be restored.” 

Life magazine’s dismissal of 
this “orgy of doomsaying” not- 
withstanding, the American real- 
ity that was photographed for 
posterity showed a National 
Guardsman armed to the. teeth 
standing at the ready on the 
steps of the White House as shots 
were being exchanged less than 
three blocks away. 

The President was compelled 
to call off the meeting he had 
scheduled with his Pacific satel- 
lites. Though he ordered the flag 
flown at half mast and shed 
many a crocodile tear, one thing 
was clear: no overflow of staged 
tears by the Administration could 
possibly whitewash the Presi- 
dency and these uncivilized 
United States of America. The 
murder of Rev. King pushed even 
the Vietnam war off the front 
pages of the papers as black re- 
volts struck out in no less than 
125 cities, most of them untouch- 
ed in the previous hot summers. 

The very fabric of American 
civilization was unravelling so 
that its racism stood stark naked 
for all the world to see. When 
"law and order” was restored, 
nothing was in the same place, 
nor will it ever he. 

Although LBJ finally flew off 
to Hawaii to meet his reactionary 
South Korean co-partner in war, 
no one cared any longer to listen. 
The latest act of hypocrisy had 
already been revealed by Hanoi’s 
exposure of LBJ’s retreat from 
the promise “to go anywhere 
anytime to talk peace.” The 
wanton act of murder had al- 
ready inspired a neo-Nazi to at- 
tempt duplicating the act by 
shooting a socialist student leader 
in West Germany. (See article, 
col. 3.) 

POVERTY VS. AFFLUENCE 

Though all the “dignitaries” 
were duly represented at King’s 
funeral, the difference between 
the pomp and pageantry of the 
funeral of the assassinated presi- 
dent five years ago and the pres- 
ent mule-drawn carriage bearing 
the body of Dr. King was stark. 

This was due not only to the 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Chrysler Plants Are Closed 


(Continued from Page 1) 
not a foreman came near us, not 
a word was said about the whis- 
tle, and when workers finally got 
to their jobs, not a word was 
said to anyone about being late. 

In fact, not a single word was 
said to anybody by any foreman 
In the whole department. All of 
them were just standing there. 
Some stared upward to avoid 
looking at anyone on the line. 

At the 8:30 a.m. break, black 
workers were saying that we 
were all going out as soon as we 
got our checks. There is a sacred 
agreement between the company 
and the union that if a worker 
walks away from his job without 
the permission of the company, 
he can be fired. The minimum 
punishment would be two or 
three months off, but the offense 
generally means dismissal. The 
workers were all saying, “We’re 
just going out. We’re not asking 
permission. We’re not saying a 
word to any foreman or union 
representative, either. We’re just 
going.” 

BLACK AND WHITE 

At 11 a.m., when the workers 
had their checks, they hit the 
clock and walked out. When we 
got to the clock, we were sur- 
prised to see three white workers 
at the head of the line, ready to 
hit the clock, too. A few more 
came up behind us. They said 
they were with us and felt they 
had an obligation to Rev. King, 
too. 

Since, black workers make up 
about 60 percent of the working 
foree in our plant, it meant a 
total shut down of production. As 
we marched out, foremen began 
to tell those that stayed behind, 
“Go punch out. We don’t have 
enough to run the lines.” 

A black .worker yelled out, 
‘'That’s right! Shut her down, 
damn it! This is what black power 
really is.” Other "workers said, 
“We’re using it against the com- 
pany today, tomorrow we may 
use it against the union the same 
way-” 

MURDER SPARKS WALKOUT 

Workers were saying, “If one 
man is fired or gets a day off for 
this, we’U walk again Monday.” 
But not a word was said to any- 
one on Monday. The company 
said that the night shift was not 
working because of the Detroit 
curfew imposed by Gov. Romney, 
but we found out later that the 
night shift workers had shut 
down the plant Thursday night as 
soon as the news of Dr. -King’s 
death reached the plant. 


L. A. Boycott 

(Continued from Page 1) 

But the rally had only about 

20,000 people, despite the pub- 
licity. And the general strike was 
not anywhere effective. 

. The Unity Committee in my 
©pinion is just a blue-ribbon com- 
mittee, only it’s black. They are 
making no move to involve out- 
side people who really want to 
Work. They feel everything should 
revolve around them. They are 
,fte rid leadership of the com- 
munity, mostly ministers and 
long-time militants. 

Some of the things called for 
at the rally were: documentation 
of grievances to be given to the 
city; a way of communicating; 
setting the boycott in motion; 
widening the base of the Unity 
Committee. 

EYE LABOR UNITY 

It is interesting to note that 
the leaders here, for the first 
time, said that the labor move- 
ment and freedom movement 
should be united, the way Dr. 
King tried to unite them in 
Memphis. Also they tied in the 
war movement. But to what ex- 
tent they are going to move on 
this, after saying it, I don’t know. 

—Black Militant 


Monday, workers were saying 
nobody should come in on Tues- 
day, the day of the funeral. Black 
workers went around to the white 
workers who came out with us on 
Friday, and others they knew 
were sympathetic, and many of 
the white workers agreed not to 
come in, either. 

Taking a day off without call- 
ing in, or bringing in a doctor’s 
written excuse, is another crime 
in the company’s eyes. But the 
agreement among the workers 
was not to call in or bring any 
excuse. When this news got to 
one of the Negro shop committee- 
men he said, “Why don’t you do 
it right, so no one will get into 
trouble? Let me go to the com- 
pany and get excuses for those 
who are not coming in. I’m sure 
I can get the excuses.” 

BLASTS COMMITTEEMAN 

A black worker told him, “You 
should be leading the way. Rev. 
King gave his life for you as well 
as for us, and yet you can’t stay 
away from this damn company a 
single day for him. You want to 
get some names so you can pre- 
tend you are getting us a day off! 
Who got us permission on 
Friday?” 

The committeeman started to 
walk away, but the worker yelled 
after him, “Tell the company 
nobody will be in Tuesday except 
you few Uncle Toms and some 
of the racist whites . . . you’re all 
the same anyway.” 

On Wednesday, there was not a 
word from the company about 
our absence. And we heard that 
it was not only our plant, but that 
workers in the Ford, GM and 
Chrysler plants all over this 
country did the same thing. They 
all did it on their own — nobody 
even knew that others were doing 
it in other plants and cities, be- 
cause the news made sure not to 
carry the stories of how wide- 
spread were the walk-outs and 
shut downs. 


Steel Mill Furor 

(Continued from Page 1) 

paid any attention to him when 
he was trying to get something 
done about conditions here and 
he saw no reason why he should 
tell the people to “cool it” now. 
The powers were all up in arms 
about it. 

Things were pretty tense when 
the news of the assassination 
spread. They still are. The police 
were mad at the Safety Direc- 
tor, here, Craig, for allowing 
some of the black militants to 
go around the streets, trying to 
calm people down. 

What it amounted to was that 
the cops seemed to want things 
to just explode, and then go 
around and shoot people down. 
They even had 1,506 to 2,000 sig- 
natures on petitions to oust Craig 
for the way he handled the situ- 
ation. 

Two major areas were affected 
— the Homewood-Brushton area, 
which is still mixed, and the Hill, 
which is 100 percent black. The 
caps just roped off the Hill and 
let people go at it The National 
Guard was concentrated in this 
area. They had them surround- 
ing the Hill. 

NOTHING LIKE IT 

The night the news came over 
the TV, everybody in our neigh- 
borhood walked out into the 
street, just looking for somebody 
else to talk to. It took an hour 
for people to comprehend what 
had really happened. Then things 
broke -out everywhere. 

I didn’t really know how bad 
things were until this happened. 
In the mill some of the white 
workers were bitter because the 
bars were closed and because the 
curfew curtailed some of their 
activities. You found out who 
the racists really were. 

I don’t really know how many 
of the other workers stayed out 
the day of the funeral. I did, and 
I wasn’t sure what the company 
would do when 1 got back. But 
nobody said a word. Nothing like 
that has ever happened before 
in the mill. 


IV. r. Joint Action Binds City 
As Black and White March 


(Continued from Page 1) 

taneous reaction and sporadic 
fire-bombings on Friday in 
Brooklyn: 

1. Many black nationalist, civil 
rights and other militant 
groups walked the streets to 
keep the peace. 

2. Many Negroes in Harlem, 
like the above groups, felt 
that burning their own homes 
doesn’t help anybody. 

3. New York had its Wg riot in 
1964, and since it didn’t 
change a thing, ghetto resi- 
dents are looking for a form 
of action that will be more 
effective. 

INTEGRATED MARCHES 

On Friday afternoon, militant 
Black groups called a rally held 
in the Central Park Mali. The 
crowd at the Mall was both black 
and white (about 50-50) and both 
“liberal” and “radical.” 

Approximately 5,000 people sat 
for about three hours listening to 
speeches by Ossie Davis, Dr. 
Spock, James Foreman, a young 
girl from Memphis, and labor- 
leader Cleveland Robinson. Pete 
Seeger sang. 

The afternoon dragged on; peo- 
ple joined and left; and, by the 
end of the speech-making, about 

2,000 people began a march to 
City Hall. 

The march was fast . . . it 
covered 100 blocks (five miles) 
in about an hour. 

The marchers chanted: “Who 
died for Freedom? Martin Luther 
King!” and “Freedom Now!” 
As the march moved into the 
garment district, a third chant 
was added: “No work Monday.” 

At Times Square, the march- 
ers stopped long enough to sur- 
round an Army recruiting center, 
but as this was not the focus of 
the protest, they quickly moved 
on. Farther downtown, someone 
kicked in the window of a store 
which displayed a Confederate 
flag. 


Chicago Carnage Exposes Daley’s Failures 


(Continued from Page 1) 

of classes to hold marches and 
vigils. 

There was no serious trouble 
until the police began to use 
violence. That night and the 
next, blocks of the city were 
burned down and white-owned 
stores were looted. People were 
afraid; ghetto residents left their 
homes and workers their jobs. 
Black workers at one plant were 
reported to have brought guns to 
work to protect themselves. 

The National Guard and Army 
troops were brought in. Hundreds 
of people were injured, about 200 
were left homeless, and over 

3,000 were arrested. Property 
damage was great. 

“SWAPPING” 

One black youth said to a 
reporter, “Don’t call it looting. 
It’s swapping. The merchants 
take from us with their high 
prices and bad meat, and now 
we’re taking a little of it back.” 

Saturday, several hundred 
young people, mostly white, held 
a rally and walked to an armory 
to ask the soldiers not to go into 
the ghettos. The youths were 
peaceful and were escorted by 
the police, but the soldiers were 
ordered to push them away with 
leveled bayonets. The demon- 
strators were tear gassed and 
one was wounded. 

GANGS PATROL 

The West Side was the hardest 
hit, although there was trouble 
on the Near North Side and the 
South Side as well. The ghetto 
which comprises the South Side 
was kept fairly cool by the gangs, 


who called a truce and patrolled 
their neighborhods, telling people 
not to destroy their own homes. 
(The potential power of these 
gangs, which literally control one- 
third of the city, is enormous.) 

The day of Rev. King’s funeral, 
the schools and some businesses 
were closed. Several black people 
picketed International Harvester, 
which did not give its workers the 
day off, and they were arrested. 
Another rally followed, and 
money was raised for those ar- 
rested in the riots. 

One good thing to come out of 
the riots was the formation of 
the Community Legal Defense 
Committee. People from various 
groups joined together and raised 
thousands of dollars for hail. 

LEGAL AID 

Lawyers who had never before 


helped “rioters”— from the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union, the 
Cook County Bar Ass’n (black), 
and Legal Aid— fought the ad- 
ministrative bureaucracy to get 
bails lowered and get the people 
out, and are representing those 
on trial.. 

Bail had been set very high, 
and until much pressure was 
exerted, the ’ courts made no 
efforts to speed up the process- 
ing of those arrested, who Waited 
in overcrowded cells with little 
food. 

Many of them had done noth- 
ing, and others had only violated 
the curfew. 

The black citizens have exposed 
the lie that Daley can keep Chi- 
cago ' under control, One fears 
for the number of people who 
will be killed in the future. 

—A. Jay 


At City Hall, the marchers as- 
sembled on the lawn outside, re- 
grouping to march to the steps. 
The police surrounded the march- 
ers, cutting off the way to the 
building, and an argument broke 
out over what to do. 

But the march had made its 
point — that black and white 
should join together against the 
racist, exploitative American 
power structure. And what was 
“new” about this march was that 
about two thousand sympathetic 
by-standers joined the line. 

SUNDAY RALLY 

Sunday began with a march 
from 145th street, through Har- 
lem, to the Central Park Mafl. 
The march was primarily black 
and middle-aged. 

But when the marchers reached 
the Mall, they were joined by 
thousands of mourners of all 
ages, races, religions and classes. 

The keynote speeches were de- 
livered by Lindsay, Rockefeller, 
and Archbishop Cooke. A Negro 
minister presided, but a white 
housewife remarked, angrily, 
“How come there are no black 
speakers?” 

Tuesday was the day of Na- 
tional Mourning in which work- 
ers were given time off and many 
stores were closed. 

Five thousand garment work- 
ers left work to attend a mem- 
orial rally in the New York Gar- 
ment District. New York Sanita- 
tion workers marched in Mem- 
phis on Monday, and the long- 
shoremen closed the docks for 
two days. 

It is significant that here in 
New York, where Dr. King’s as- 
sassination prompted two large, 
integrated marches, organized 
labor also turned out to mourn 
and show solidarity with Dr. 
King’s aims. 


Longshoremen Strike 


New York, N.Y. — Longshore- 
men from Maine to Texas stopped 
work the day after Martin Luther 
King, Jr. was assassinated, and 
shut down every seaport along 
the coast until the next day. 
Ships of every kind were affected, 
from cargo vessels and passenger 
liners to supply ships to Vietnam. 

The only other time the ports 
were shut down as a memorial 
was after the assassination of 
President Kennedy in 1963. 

The first stoppage occurred 
in Newark and Elizabeth, N. J., 
where 3,000 longshoremen 
stopped work at 10 a.m. By noon, 
90 piers of the Port of New 
York were also down. There were 
about 175 cargo .vessels in the 


port of New York when the shut- 
down occurred. 

On Tuesday, the day at the 
funeral, 19,000 New York Long- 
shoremen again stopped all work 
on the piers. One worker, when 
asked whether it didn’t hurt fi- 
nancially to lose $30 for a day’s 
pay, said, “Sure it hurts finan- 
cially, but all our guys feel very 
bad about Martin Lnther King. I 
feel this stoppage is justified be- 
cause Dr. King was killed in a 
labor dispute.” 

The president of Local 1418, an 
all-white local, said: “We will 
not work out of respect for the 
feelings of our fellow -workers. 
They are our partners; we work 
only together.” 


Nashville Erupts 

(Continued from Page 1) 
Nashville), they found them- 
selves in an unexpected situation. 
They were met with gun-fire 
from all directions. 

STUDENTS ARRESTED 

After a very furious three-and- 
a-half-hour gun battle, the guards 
were able to take “temporary” 
control of the situation. They 
went into the dorms where the 
gunfire was coming from and 
searched them thoroughly. They 
arrested four students and found 
about ten fire-arms. 

As the guards were leaving 
the dorms, confident that they 
had all the fire-arms, they were 
opened up on again from all 
directions. Three students and 
about 12 National Guards were 
shot. 

The city was placed under a 
7 o’clock curfew and all liquor 
stores -and gas stations were shut 
down. There were a number 
of buildings that were burned, 
including the Air Force ROTC 
building at Tennessee State Uni- 
versity. The number of people 
who were injured is not known, 
but arrests were in the hundreds. 

POLICE TERROR OVER 

Nashville is known for its 
police-state condition, and the 
way in which they deal with 
black people. The common say- 
ing in the black community is: 
“The day when white police can 
come into our community and 
direct and control our lives is 
over. We will either seize the 
day or we must die in the at- 
tempt.” 
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Assassination 


Fiat Workers Strike In 


Scares 9 Angers ] 
GM Workers 


Detroit, Mich. In the 
plant where I work there 
were two immediate feelings 
when the news of King’s 
assassination went around. 
Many workers were angry; 
some were frightened. 

They had lived in the area 
where there was burning, loot- 
ing, national guard and police 
last summer. They did not want 
to go through that again. 

NIGHT CURFEW 

I am on the shift which begins 
in the afternoon, and when the 
city imposed its 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. 
curfew it meant that GM could 
not get its production from the 
night shift workers. They had to 
let the workers off so they could 
be home by curfew. 

« Even in the few hours that our 
shift 'could work they could not 
get production because of the 
large number of workers who 
did not come in until after Dr. 
King’s funeral. 

I guess GM was not at all 
happy with the curfew because 
they finally persuaded the city 
to allow night production to 
resume with the workers allowed 
to return home from the plant 
after curfew. 

But the workers did not like 
this. They did not like the idea 
of having to be stopped by rifle- 
carrying National Guardsmen at 
12 or 1 in the morning. 

They had heard reports of 
some workers who were har- 
rassed, taken out of their cars 
and searched etc. Some lived in 
areas where there was shooting 
going on and did not wish to 
travel through there in the early 
morning. 

NO OVERTIME 

On the Tuesday of Rev. King’s 
funeral the company had a new 
suggestion for the workers — they 
should come in to work at the 
regular time of 4:30 p.m. and 
work until the curfew was over 
at 5 a.m. the next morning. 

Many workers objected. They 
did not' want to work overtime. 
A walkout started on the sixth 
floor, as the curfew approached. 
The company was forced to shut 
down the whole plant and send 
all the workers home. 

Many workers did not work 
from Friday through Rev. King’s 
funeral on Tuesday. But when 
they returned on Wednesday the 
company did not say one word 
about any disciplinary action. 


FORD PLANT UNITY 

When Negro workers walked 
out and stayed out at the Ford 
Wixom plant here, there were 
not enough workers left to 
keep the lines going, and the 
. company sent the white work- 
- ers home, too. 

On pay day those white 
workers discovered that they 
had not been given the usual 
four-hour show-up pay they 
should have received for either 
day and walked out in protest. 

The black workers sup- 
ported them and walked out 


with them. 
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Italy; Students 

Torino, Italy — In the April 
issue we wrote: “L’Unita 
writes today that a new 
strike at Fiat is not improb- 
able. Fiat is like Ford or 
General Motors. When 100,- 
000 Fiat workers go on 
strike, it means they are 
ready to fight.” This is 
exactly what happened. 

After the strike to which I re- 
ferred in my last article, the 
Fiat workers kept pressuring the 
trade unions (and especially 
CGIL, the Communist-Socialist 
trade union) for a new strike, 
under the banner of “49 hours 
pgy for 40 hours work.” 

ON, OFF, ON 

The union felt the pressure and 
agreed to call a strike for March 
23, which they then called off 
at the last moment. But the bu- 
reaucrats • couldn’t postpone the 
explosion any longer. They were 
forced to call a strike for Mareh 
30, with the far-off idea that if 
the owners wouldn’t give way, 
they would call a strike each 
Saturday. 


Museum Workers 
Strike For Union 

Chicago, 111. — Employees 
of the Museum of Science 
and Industry are on strike, 
trying to win collective bar- 
gaining rights. The “non- 
profit institution” pays the 
janitorial, cafeteria, laundry 
and maintenance workers 
poverty wages — some get as 
little as 85c an hour. v 

The employees work overtime 
without getting time-and-a-half 
pay, and many work 13 hours a 
day for 15 days in a row. The 
women average $1.10 an hour 
and work longer hours than state 
law permits. “Threats, coercion, 
and intimidation are the regular 
occurrences;” according to the 
strikers. 

CITY REFUSES RECOGNITION 

Well over half the 300 workers 
have joined Local 321 of the 
Building Service Employees In- 
ternational, but the city refuses 
to recognize the union. They are 
picketing and leafletting the mu- 
seum, which is free. 

Administrative employees have 
filled in some of the jobs, but 
service in the cafeteria, where 
the museum makes money, is 
curtailed. 

The museum is run by an 
anti-labor friend of the mayor 
and a board of directors from 
big business. They claim they 
cannot afford to pay decent 
wages, but the museum receives 
money from the city, from con- 
tributions, and from renting ex- 
hibition space to industry. 

MODEL OF CAPITALISM 

Appropriately, the museum it- 
self is a small-scale model of 
American capitalism. Big busi- 
nesses such as the telephone 
company advertise through their 
exhibits! In addition the U. S. 
government advertises war. 

Last month the Army set up 
an exhibit of the war in Vietnam, 
including a mock machine gun 
with which children could shoot 
at a Vietnamese village. Com- 
munity groups demonstrated un- 
til that part of the exhibit was 
closed down. 

The strikers, who are mostly 
black, compared their fight to 
the one in Memphis: “The city 
fathers refused to recognize the 
rights of their sanitation workers. 
They refused to recognize the 
union. And it was this set of 
circumstances that led to the foul 
murder of the Rev. Dr. Mgr tin 
1 Luther King.” ' 


Aid Fight 

The strike was a great success 
for several reasons. First, over 
75 percent of the Fiat workers 
stayed out. Second, this was the 
first time that Fiat workers went 
out alone, and made the strike 
work without the help of other 
workers. 

Third, and most important, the 
men who stayed outside the gates 
of Mirafiori, the main Fiat plant 
of 40,090 workers, and the Lin- 
gotto plant, were ready to fight, 
thanks in part to the presence 
of several hundred students and 
members of various left-wing 
groups. 

There were violent clashes 
with police at both plants; police 
led war-like charges against the 
worker* and students, arresting 
four of them. Many workers, es- 
pecially the young workers and 
those from southern Italy, took 
part in throwing rocks and what- 
ever else came- to hand at the 
police. 

WORKERS STRIKE AGAIN 

On Saturday, April 6, the 
T.U.S. was obliged to call a new 
strike. This was even more suc- 
cessful than the first. More than 
80 percent of the Fiat workers 
stayed out. Again, there were 
several clashes with police, an- 
other six workers and students 
were arrested. On April 11, it 
was all repeated again. 

On both occasions, March 30 
and April 6, L’Unita published a 
violent attack against “agitators 
who are not members of the 
trade unions, and who seem to 
be at the service of the own- 
ers”(!) thus joining the chorus 
of all other Italian newspapers 
in deploring the violence. 
L’Unita is the Communist Party 
newspaper. 

Tension inside the Fiat plant 
has been high during the last 
few months, and seems to be 
rising higher. Yet there does not 
seem to be any particular reason 
for this tension, like heavy speed- 
ups or the sacking of left-wing 
workers. 

WORKERS DISCUSS ISSUES 
There has just been an ac- 
cumulation of tension among all 
Fiat workers, and most of all, 
a deepening of the class-con- 
sciousness of the large minori- 
ties, so that many workers in 
each shop have really started to 
talk to one another. 

There have been other spon- 
taneous strikes before, but now 
the men have discussed the is- 
sues before the strikes; they 
have made contacts with other 
shops, and they have gained con- 
fidence in each other, having 
seen that most of their shop- 
mates went out on strike too. 

In the meantime, there has 
been a new attack against the 
students, this time in Genova. At 
midday, April 6, police entered 
one building at Genova Univer- 
sity and carried away more than 
70 students. Two hours later the 
news spread around the city and, 
at 5 p.m., there was a general 
assembly of students from the 
faculties. 

TENSION AMONG STUDENTS 
At the end of _the assembly 
hundreds of students marched 
through the city center, blocking 
traffic and yelling the news that 
eight of their comrades were at 
the moment in prison. At 11 p.m., 
all those who had been taken by 
the police were released, even 
the eight who had been taken to 
prison. 

Tension had also risen among 
the students because of the news 
that Martin Luther King had 
been killed, and that riots had 
started in many American cities. 

What happened at Fiat was 
also certainly affected by various 
“external” factors: the war in 
Vietnam, the Black uprising in 
the U.S.A., the students’ move- 
ment in Italy and the rest of 


ON THE LINE 


Seniority Is 30 Years Old, but 
Auto Workers Lack Security 

by JOHN ALLISON 

The number one subject under discussion in all Chrys- 
ler plants and local unions, the burning question, is area- 
wide seniority. Seniority is more than 30 years old, and’ 
yet total job security for seniority employees remains a 
dream. I — 


The leadership in local unions 
is at least half responsible for 
this condition. The corporation 
and the international union 
leadership is guilty of responsi- 
bility for the other half. The 
reason for all this hanky-panky 
is the desire to divide up the 
workers and keep the class strug- 
gle down. 

PLANTS ON WHEELS 

So long as both union and com- 
pany can profit by this method, 
any factory that Chrysler owns is 
on wheels, and subject to move 
on short notice. Area-wide se- 
niority would slow up the speed 
of runaway factories. 

Under the present contract, the 
company has the right to force a 
laid-off worker under the SUB 
plan, back to work. However, 
the worker does not have the 
right to go into any plant except 
the home plant with the same 
seniority he or she had when laid 
off. 

Chrysler is closing down the 
Highland Park plant. Area-wide 
seniority would give these 3000 
workers a choice of a number of 
factories in Michigan. At this 
point, the contract does not pro- 
vide any arrangement for work- 
ers who are homesteaders and 
choose not to run after a job 
every time the company says: 
Pack your things and go. 

AVOID SENIORITY 

The International knew they 
could have negotiated for area- 
wide seniority in the new con- 
tract. But they put it off because 


in this convention all officers are 
up for re-election. 

About 30 percent of the work- 
ing force in Chrysler has no morje 
than three year’s seniority. Little 
do these young workers realize 
that the existing contract does 
not provide for total job protec- 
tion, for all workers, young or 
old. , " ,* 

The corporation bends the 
union’s will for its own conve- 
nience. The company has a two; 
edged sword, working on both the 
auto production worker and the; 
skilled worker. 

Farming out work to jobbing 
shops is causing unemployment 
in the skilled trades. New plants 
are replacing old ones and- caus- 
ing unemployment for the pro- 
duction workers, because seniori- 
ty after 30 years is still in a. 
vacuum. 

COMPANY PROTECTED 

Always — whether it is SUB in- 
surance, or retirement and com- 
pensation — the contract reveals 
that the manufacturer is protec- 
ted. 

Always, it reveals that the 
worker is not protected, because 
in the small print, there it is: 
your rights have been reduced to 
the point where you have to have 
perfect working time before you 
can receive the benefits of the 
contract. Practically no workers 
can claim this kind of working 
time on the job, and so almost all 
of them are out from the «m» 
brella of the contract, because 
the contract is more like a sieve 
than an umbrella. 
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By Charles Denby, Editor 

May Day Is U.S. Workers’ Holiday 

The Poor People’s March is scheduled to open with a rally in 
Memphis on May 1, on this side of the Atlantic. On the other 
side of the Atlantic, new student demonstrations have been prom- 
ised for May Day both in East Europe against their Communist 
regimes, and in West Germany against their regime. You get the 
feeling that May Day, 1968. is finally going to re-establish both 
the American and the international character it used to have 
as a true workers’ day before it was twisted by the leaders on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. In America, it has been trans- 
formed into what they call “Law Day.” In Russia, the leaders 
have tried to make it into a Communist holiday. But May Day 
had its beginnings right here in the blood and strife of the working 
people of the United States. 

THE FIRST MAY DAY 

May Day became an international labor holiday on the call 
of the American workers in the struggle for the shortening of 
the working day. Raya Dunayevskaya writes in Marxism and 
Freedom, “In the 1880’s the working class in Europe and America 
began to act in an organized manner on both the economic and 
political fronts. At its St. Louis Congress in Dec., 1888, the A.F.L. 
decided to launch a campaign for simultaneous strikes to take 
place all over the country on May 1, 1890. This plan was to strike 
a single industry, with workers in all other industries giving it 
financial aid until the struggle was won. Each industry would 
have its turn until the 8-hr. day was won for all. Delegations went 
abroad to see what could be done to make this an international 
struggle.” 

The first May Day saw hundreds of thousands of workers on 
strike. Demonstrations took place in Milwaukee, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Washington, St. Louis, Philadelphia and in Chicago and other cities. 

Some of the leaders such as Parsons and Spies were framed 
for a bomb thrown into the crowd in Haymarket Square in Chicago 
and were sent to the gallows. It is no wonder this history is not 
taught to students for it not only shows who the truly great men 
of history are but also the barbarism of those in power. 

THE FIGHT FOR THE 8-HR. DAY 

The fight for the shorter day began as soon as capitalism 
was born out of the industrial revolution. It was a struggle that 
the workers throughout the world had in common. The fight for 
the 8-lir. day grew out of the Civil War. Karl Marx wrote in his 
chapter on “The Working Day” in Capital, “In the United States 
of North America, every independent movement of the workers 
was paralyzed so long as slavery disfigured a part of the Republic. 
Labor cannot emancipate itself in the white skin where in the 
black it is branded. But out of the death of slavery a new life 
at once arose. The first fruit of the Civil War was the eight hours’ 
agitation, that ran with the seven-leagued boots of the locomotive 
fro-r, At'antic to Pacific, from New England to California. 
The General Congress of Labor at Baltimore (Aug. 16, 1866) 
declared: ‘The first and great necessity of the present, to free 
the labor of this country from capitalistic slavery, is the passing 
of a law by which eight hours shall be the normal working day in 
all States of the American Union. We are resolved to put forth 
all our strength until this glorious result is attained.’ ” 

HOW YOU VIEW THE WORLD 

Tell me what American school book has in it what workers 
at the Baltimore Congress in 1866 said about the eight-hour day. 
Rather, those same school books would have you believe that 
the eight-hour day came from the benevolence of the bosses. 

It is the aim of the bosses and those in power to keep the 
working people from knowing their own history and heritage. The 
German philosopher Hegel, explained his philosophy by saying 
“everything depends on whether you view the truth as substance, 
or as a subject,” that is to say, whether you view something as 
a dead thing, or a living force. Marx took that philosophy further 
and said the workers are the living force. 

That is what my whole outlook of the world is based on — the 
way to eye daily and world events is to see the living force of 
the workers in each country, 

AUTOMATION IN THE “HOUSE OF TERROR” 

Today in the factory, in that “House of Terror” that workers 
must enter each day, Automation has extended the time clock on 
the wall right onto the backs of the workers in the form of the 
time-study man’s continued drive to retime and up your produc- 
tion. Automation throws men out into the street and kills those 
that are left to work the machines. 

Workers battle both their foreman and their union bureaucrat 
and the killing pace of the production line every day they walk into 
the shop. The black mass revolt also grows daily. Students are also 
tearing up this inhuman society in their own protests on college 
campuses and in the streets. 

What is true of the workers’ struggle is true of all struggles 
for freedom, and today that covers the world from the U.S.A. to 
Poland, from China to West Germany, Freedom, the realization 
of freedom, is being sought the world over. Within what country 
are the birth pangs of the new society not felt? 
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MURDER OF REV. KING 

Please let me know what 
has really happened in the U.S. 
after the murder of Dr. King. 
Has there been at least some 
kind of class unity between 
white and black workers on 
this occasion? Here in Europe 
the main news was that the 
black people had immediately 
started fighting in Washington 
and Chicago. 

Concerned 
Turin, Italy 

* * * 

The Establishment here un- 
derstood pretty well how peo- 
ple felt, and gave government 
employees a couple of hours 
off for the funeral services, if 
they wanted them. Well, they 
wanted them alright. They an- 
nounced later that 99 9-10 
percent took off the whole day. 

Even Yorty had enough 
sense to give the Sanitation 
workers off. No garbage was 
collected Tuesday. 

Only the workers know what 
happened in the factories. One 
worker reported that at least 
half the Negro workers in his 
shop were out, and that some 
shops had to close down on 
Monday. 

The big memorial on Sunday 
at the Coliseum drew about 20,- 
000 people, but it looked quite 
empty in so large an arena. 
The speeches were even emp- 
tier. Many businesses em- 
braced the memorial with big 
ads. 

Yet in spite of all, there is 
an atmosphere here where 
whites can move again in the 
black community. 

Activist 
- Los Angeles 

* * * 

Thousands of New Yorkers 
stayed home from work on the 
day of Dr. King’s funeral. 
Many business places were 
shut down by companies who 
felt their workers would stay 
home anyway. Some merch- 
ants said they had been 
threatened that their stores 
would be burned down if they 
didn’t close. 

But the most significant 
shut downs were in plants 
where employees shut down 
assembly lines themselves. 

On Monday, for example, 400 
workers had signed a petition 
asking Chevrolet and Fisher 
Body plants of General Motors 
at North Tarrytown close for 
the day, but the company had 
arranged for only few minutes 
of silence, instead. So few of 
the 5,000 workers reported for 
work the next morning that the 
assembly lines could not be 
started. 

Reader 
New York 

* . * * 

The black citizens of Amer- 
ica have no more reason to 
trust their government or their 
so-called leaders, or any white 
man. The U.S. has always been 
a violent country, and now 
black Americans are realiz- 
ing how American they really 
are. 

I don’t know any answer for 
America, but non-violence cer- 
tainly failed. 

Government Employee 
Canada 

* * # 

The hypocrisy that came 
over the radio and TV after 
Martin Luther King was assas- 
sinated was enough to turn 
your stomach. All you heard 
was that King was non-violent, 
against riots. There was not a 
word of his militant fight 
against racism, against war, of 
his belief in mass action and 
the politics of confrontation. 

The worst hypocrisy came 


from Nixon, LBJ and all the 
other leaders who universally 
had condemned as “danger- 
ous” his poor people’s march 
only the week before. Suddenly 
they all became apostles of 
his non-violence. 

But in this racist country, 
non-violence has a .“Negroes 
only” sign written oter it. No 
one talked of meeting the pos- 
sibility of looting with love, 
understanding, and brother- 
hood. 

They were all far calling 
out the troops against black 
people, just as they use the 
greatest possible violence 
against the Vietnamese. The 
. Negro, the poor, the dispos- 
sessed are supposed to live by 
non-violence while the leaders 
of racist America talk it and 
practice murder. 

Disgusted 
New York 

* * * 

My dream is that some day 
the people of Vietnam will 
know their previous unity and 
peace. I also hope that South- 
ern Africa and many other op- 
pressed areas of the world will 
see freedom and happiness 

I am very bitter and disil- 
lusioned about the racial si- 
tuation in the U.S. and the 
murder of Dr. King. 

African Student from 
Rhodesia 

* * » 

When the news of Rev. 
King’s assassination hit Italy, 
everyone was shocked, but 
reactions were different. The 
bourgeois press took the posi- 
tion that the U.S. government 
would do better to look after 
its own house and worry less 
about the rest of the world. 
Later they began to defend 
Johnson’s policy of doing noth- 
ing except send police, soldiers 
etc., into half the cities of 
the U.S. 

The Communist press wrote 
long articles on how Luther 
King was their man because 
he believed in peace and 
peaceful coexistence. These 
articles were sometimes inter- 
rupted by dramatic Stories 
about the White House being 
surrounded by flames and Chi- 
cago “in a state of insurrec- 
tion,” which only served to 
confuse the readers. 

Outside, in the stores, bars, 
etc., nobody for two days 
talked of anything else. People 
talked about it with a sense 
of stupor: “They don’t only 
kill off their presidents, but 
even their religious leaders.” 

Workers were saying: “They 
say they rob because they’re 
black, but underneath they’re 
just poor devils like us and 
have the right to eat.” ! ■ 

Correspondent 
Milan, Italy 
* * f i ■' 

BEHIND THE CURTAIN 

One threadbare apology has 
been completely torn apart by 
the brutal police crackdown 
on demonstrating students in 
Poland. In recent years, Com- 
munists and 'apologists for the 
Communists have replied to 
the charge of Soviet Judeo- 
phobia this way: “Certainly 
there still is anti-Semitism in 
Russia. After ajl, you can’t ex, 
pect the Soviet regime to have 
eradicated the deeply rooted 
anti-Semitism among the popu- 
lation in only fifty years.” 

In Poland it has been re- 
vealed, for all the world to see 
that the main instigator and 
practitioner of Judeophobia is 
the Communist government it- 
self, not the Polish people. 


The Gomulka regime is fol- 
lowing the same tactic of blam- 
ing all opposition on the Jews 
that was used by the Russian 
tsarist regime that ruled in 
Warsaw up to the middle of 
the First World War. 

The way Golumka is mak- 
ing instant amalgams of his 
“enemies” (“Zionists, Stalin- 
ists, liberal intellectuals”) is 
the way Stalin tied Bukharin 
to Trotsky and both of them 
- to Hitler. 

Observer 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

In his column in the 
National Guardian the New 
Left professor, Staughton 
Lynd, said something, sad but 
very true, which I’m sure you 
would agree with: “In any 
existing Communist society, 
Karl Marx, who entered politi- 
cal life as a passionate advo- 
cate of freedom of the press, 
who hated above all things a 
servile, obsequiousness toward 
bureaucracy, would be in jail.” 

Student 

Milwaukee 

* ' * * 

REVOLUTIONARY — OR 
NOTHING 

I’m glad Marx added a dis- 
qualifier to his famous state- 
ment that “the proletariat is 
revolutionary — or it is noth- 
ing.” (my emphasis) 

I thought only of the under- 
lined part when 1 saw my fel- 
low longshoremen demonstrat- 
ing against colored immigra- 
tion before Parliament today. 
I never was so ashamed in my 
life. 

Reader 

London 

* # * 

The victory of the sanitation 
men in Memphis will have an 
impact far greater than what 
many seem to realize. It was a 
bitter fight— and they won. 
That will inspire a lot of peo- 
ple. And in the South, Unioni- 
zation means revolution. 

Miner 

- West Virginia 

* * * 

RACISM— USA 

Your story on the Mahwah, 
New Jersey auto workers who 
walked out because of the 
racist foreman, bit home with 
me. There is more discrimina- 
tion in my plant than I have 
ever seen before. 

The other day one of the 
company men, in referring to 
a black committee man said, 
“Let’s kick that Rap Brown 
out of here.” I’m involved in a 
grievance over racism myself 
right now. I’d be willing to bet 
that every black worker could 
tell you similar stories about 
his own shop. 

Auto Worker 
Los Angeles 

■ * i. ; ; * * 1 

We attended the memorial 
for Bobby Hutton, a Black 
Panther from Oakland who was 
killed during a raid on the 
Panther clubroom the very 
weekend the country was sup- 
posed to be “mourning” Dr. 
King’s murder. It was spon- 
sored by the Peace and Free- 
dom Party and the Black Pan- 
thers. 

.The speakers were Dick 
Gregory, Paul Jacobs and 
Bobby Seale, chairman of the 
Panthers. There were about 
1,000 people at the meetings, 
more than 90 percent of ;them 
white youth. 

There is no doubt that the 
Oakland police are out to de- 
capitate the Black Panther 
“leadership.” 

Activist 
Los Angeles 
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THE WAR PROTEST 

Because April 27 was the 
first time that anti-war and 
pro-war marches here were 
held the very same day, it 
made the contrast between 
them even more dramatic. The 
pro-war forces consisted al- 
most entirely of the usual offi- 
cial, uniformed contingents, 
marching bands and the like. 
All the real “people” were at 
the anti-war parade, thousands 
of them. The N.Y. Times re- 
ported 87,000 anti-war march- 
ers — and a pitiful 6,000 at 
the “Loyalty Parade.” 

It was great also to see more 
black faces than ever before 
at the Sheep Meadow, and 
a powerful group actually 
marching out of Harlem. 

It was signfficant to me that 
the main speaker on the West 
Coast was a black man, Mu- 
hammad Ali, and the main 
speaker at our rally a black 
Woman, Mrs. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. 

Marcher 
New York 

* * * 

There were only 2,000 at our 
parade here — but small as the 
crowd was, we sold out our 
copies of the critical analysis 
of “Mao’s China” by Raya 
Dunayevskaya. 

Marcher 
Los Angeles 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Copies of 
Mao’s China and The “Prole- 
tarian Cultural Revolution” by 
Raya Dunayevskaya can be 
obtained from News & Letters, 
415 Briinard, Detroit, Mich., 
48201— for 25 cents. 

* * * 

About 300 of us walked out 
at Cass Tech High School here 
at 9:30 a.m. on International 
Student Strike Day, to protest 
racial conditions, the draft, 
and the war in Vietnam. Then 
we marched a mile to the 
Wayne State University cam- 
pus to join the protest there. 

The administration knew 
the walkout was being planned, 
and condemned it because 
they claimed that “Vietnam 
had nothing to do with edu- 
cation.” They finally decided 
they would treat it as a reg- 
ular absence that would re- 
quire a note from home. 

We heard that about 600 
students walked out at Mum- 
ford, which is predominately 
black. The administration tried 
to stop them, but some of the 
student demonstrators went 
through the halls with a bull- 
horn calling the kids to come 
out, and they did. 

Other students marched 
quite long distances from 
schools like Eastern and 
Southeastern to join the pro- 
test at Wayne. 

I feel the walkout was a 
success because it showed 
that high school students feel 
strongly enough about issues 
like this to protest together. 

Tenth Grader 
Detroit 

* • • 

The high schol students here 
were really great in the anti- 
Vietnam war student strike. 
They put the college students 
at Wayne State to shame. 

Several hundred marched 
onto the Campus shouting and 
chanting to join in a rally with 
those college students that had 
struck. In doing so they dis- 
rupted a number of classes of 
non-striking students. Then a 
group of college and high 
school students formed a chain 
to go through the classroom 
buildings to try to get stu- 
dents out. 


Besides a rally, there was 
an anti-war festival with 
music, peace balloons. In total 
more than 2,000 college and 
high school students joined in. 

Activist 

Detroit 

« * * 

AND THE ELECTIONS 

Kennedy got an enthusiastic, 
spontaneous, even wild recep- 
tion in Watts when he was 
here. It was reported that even 
people from the Black Con- 
gress signed up to help in the 
Kennedy campaign. 

Since Kennedy’s entrance 
into the campaign, the prepa- 
rations for picketing at the 
Chicago Democratic Conven- 
tion have lost a lot of steam. I 
think there has been a lot of 
dissatisfaction with McCarthy, 
on the part of the young peo- 
ple, because he refuses to be 
concrete on the minority ques- 
tions, and doesn’t even seem 
to be aware of the need for 
some sort of “token” show of 
concern with the black masses. 

As one of the Commando’s 
in Milwaukee put it: “He just 
goes to college campuses.” 

Observer 
California 
* * * 

The general thinking here is 
that LBJ is going to negotiate 
peace in Vietnam, not for hu- 
manist reasons, but because 
of economic difficulties. 

Youth 

France 

* * * 

Ever since it became “re- 
spectable” to oppose the war 

and criticise LBJ (thanks to 
Gene and RFK), response to 
left politics on campus has 
been much more favorable. 

What is needed is some clear 
idea of how to explain that 
neither McCarthy nor Ken- 
nedy will change the direction 
of our lives under capitalism. 
This is sometimes difficult for 
me to get across. People are so 
disgusted with what LBJ rep- 
resented that they leap at the 
first thing that comes along. 

Student 
Philadelphia 
* * * 

Rightly or otherwise, I am 
very pleased with the political 
developments visible and audi- 
ble through the normal news 
media. To see the apparently 
great cracks spreading in the 
framework of that great co- 
lossus of “free” capitalism, 
which is the U.S.A., is a joy. 

Railroad Worker 
Canada 

* * * 

READERS ABROAD 

In Maracaibo, the public 
sanitation workers went on 
strike for a wage increase. 
After 15 days, other workers 
went out on a sympathy strike, 
and there was a violent clash 
between workers and police. 
Two workers were killed. 

In the city there was a mass 
revolt and police attacked the 
university and the college. A 
library was burned by the 
police, who broke up mass 
protest meetings. Violence in- 
creased and more were killed. 

The Fretazulia, the central 
union, declared a 24-hour gen- 
eral strike. The local halls 
and automobiles of the ruling 
party Were burned. These 
party rulers joined police with 
machine guns and broke up 
mass meetings. A worker and 
a student died. 

The city was a place of vio- 
lence, with barricades set up. 
Finally the rulers accepted the 


petitions of the workers and 
all was over . . . 

Martin Luther King was 
killed for his sentiment of 
peace and equality in a society 
of war and injustice. The radio 
and newspapers speak of black 
mass revolt. It is easy for us 
to understand why the shops 
were sacked and burned. 

Student 
Venezuela 
* * * 

In Japan, the working mas- 
ses have been very angry at 
the corruption and the reac- 
tionary policy of the Sato gov- 
ernment. 

For example: scandals for 
the third Plan of Defense; the 
attempt to apply the Preven- 
tative Law of the Destructive 
Action against Zengakuren; the 
trouble of S.D.C.-TV— the gov- 
ernment interfered in the TV 
reports of the Zengakuren 
demonstrations in Sasebo, Na- 
rita, Oju., etc. 

Under these conditions, the 
Sato government has been 
isolating themselves from all 
other people. At present, 
those who are taking advan- 
tage of these conditions are 
mainly Stalinists and Social- 
Democrats. They are trying to 
usurp the political unrest 
created by the Zengakuren and 
New Left. This is, of course, 
regrettable for us. 

Our most important task is 
to establish a proletarian base 
in the factories for our move- 
ment. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Japan 

* * • 

It looks as if we are to have 
some Cabinet changes here. 
Nothing Wilson does can re- 
store the prestige of the La- 
bour government. Scanlon, the 
new president of the A.E.U. 
has declared that his union 
(and mine) will fight the 

wage-freeze and take whatever 
punishment is meted out. 

It would be good if the front 
could be widened by getting all 
the unions to fight for the 
much talked about Minimum 
Wage. It would then be a 
class fight — but I suppose that 
is expecting too much. 

Labour is certain to lose 

power in Glasgow confronta- 
tion in the May elections. The 
Labour party has been in 
power since 1933. The official 
Labour movement is deterio- 
rating. 

H. McS. 

. Scotland 
* * * 

I recently read C.A.R. Cros- 
land’s book, The Future of 

Socialism. Anyone who is 
wondering at how a presuma- 
ably socialist British Labor 
Party can be so terrible, 
should read this work by the 
Labor Party’s “leading theo- 
retician.” He is fanastic ! 

He begins by “proving” that 
Marx and Marxists are obso- 
lete, then procedes to map out - 
a complete labor program for 
the enfeeblement of the TUC 
in an efficient state-capitalist 
bureaucratic paradise. M r. 
Crosland cannot understand 
why coal miners can be un- 
happy in a state-run enterprise 
and criticizes their “selfish- 
ness”! He doesn’t believe that 
classes exist in modern Britain. 

The Future of Socialism 
is a book for all true revo- 
lutionaries to read. Everyone 
should realize just how sick a 
labor party can become, and 
how backward a so-called wel- 
fare-state socialist can be. 

American in 

Canada 


(Continued from Page 1) 

difference' between a president 
and a “civilian.” Nor was it just 
the difference between a rich 
man and a poor one; Rev. King 
wasn’t all that poor. He had 
chosen the mule-drawn carriage 
as symbol for his Poor People’s 
March on Washington not only 
to underline the difference be- 
tween affluence and poverty in 
this richest of all lands, but main- 
ly to stress the difference be- 
tween the backwardness of the 
conditions of the black farmer in 
this most technologically ad- 
vanced land. 

The Negro has always been the 
touchstone of American civiliza- 
tion, exposing the hollowness of 
its democracy, the racism not 
only at home but also in its im- 
perialist adventures. And the 
latest of a long list of martyrs 
in the battle for freedom was 
too much flesh of the flesh of 
the whole of American “civiliza- 
tion” to be capable of cover-up 
by all the flags flown at half 
mast. After the black man had 
had his funeral, what then? 

The true measure of both the 
grief and determination to go on 
with the civil war for freedom 
was seen, in one form, in the 
mass outpouring of 150,000 who 
were in Atlanta, and, in another 
form, in the black revolts in the 
cities. 

SELF-STYLED 

“REVOLUTIONARIES” 

Enter the self-styled “revolu- 
tionaries” with their deprecation 
of the role of Dr. King in the 
Movement. It is the obverse side 
of the hypocritical mourning by 
the Administration. Parroting the 
talk of the white power structure, 
they equate King’s life with his 
stand on non-violence. That isn’t 
why Rev. King was subjected to 
30 jailings. It isn’t why he earned 
the most unbridled attack from 
Congress. And it isn’t why he 
was marked for assassination. 

On April 8th, when Rev. King’s 
body was still lying in state, one 
such self-styled “revolutionary” 
— William Epton — rose to speak 
to a campus meeting of some 200, 
mostly white CCNY students. 
Just because he was a black man, 
he had the gall to speak as if he 
represented the black community 
as he yelled “We don’t mourn 
King . . . We saw King as an 
obstacle to the black liberation 
movement.” 

Outside of the inhumanity of 
such a statement about one man 
who was struck down at the age 
of 39, having given his whole 
adult life to the Movement, the 
misreading of the history of the 
black liberation struggle is self- 
evident when one considers that 
Rev. King was murdered because 
he came down to Memphis to 
assist black workers locked in 
class struggle with the white 
power structure. 

But this isn’t a question only 
of the past, either that of one 
man or-of the Movement. Rather 
it is a question of perspective, 
of future development, and is not 
unrepresentative of some black 
nationalists and their white fol- 
lowers in the so-called New Left. 
It becomes necessary therefore 


not only to set the record straight, 
but what is even more important, 
to see that the objective move- 
ment of history isn’t replaced by 
petty-bourgeois subjectivism — be 
it expressed in the open air 
crudely by a William Epton, or 
more subtly in a vanguardist 
church by Rev. Cleage. Any 
voluntarist approach cannot but 
have tragic consequences for the 
American revolution that is yet 
to develop. 

VOICES FROM BELOW: 1956-66 

In retrospect, the coincidence 
of Rev. King’s beginnings as a 
leader of the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott with the totally new 
stage of Negro revolt appears, 
not as accidental, but the right 
person at the right place at the 
right time. That is to say, it be- 
speaks the objective significance 
of Rev. King’s role in that strug- 
gle,- sparked by the refusal of a 
Negro seamstress, Rosa Parks, 
to give up her seat in the bus to 
a white male. 

We didn’t need the lapse of a 
decade before we sensed the his- 
toric significance of ‘ ‘the force- 
ful voice of the Alabama Negroes 
who have taken matters of free- 
dom into their own hands.” At 
the very moment of its happening 
we compared the significance of 
these actions against the white 
power structure in Alabama to 
the Hungarian Revolution against 
Russian Communism, stressing 
that “the greatest thing of all 
in the Montgomery, Alabama, 
spontaneous organization was its 
own working existence.” 

But let us add here that H 
wasn’t only that Rev. King was 
there. It is that he knew how to 
listen to the voices from below 
and, therefore, to represent them 
in a boycott that lasted 382 long 
days during which it was in mass 
assembly some three times a 
week, daily organized its own 
transport, moving from a strug- 
gle against segregated buses to 
a demand for hiring Negro bus 
drivers — and won on both counts. 

If there were those who hadn’t 
recognized this totally new stage 
of Negro Revolt in 1956, none 
failed to see, on the one hand, 
the barbarism of Bull Connor’s 
police dogs, water hoses, electric 
cattle prods, and, on the other 
hand, the bravery, daring, and 
massive persistence of the Ne- 
groes in Birmingham in 1963. 

Again King was there. This 
time he tried also to give philo- 
sophic expression to the strug- 
gle against segregation. In his 
famous letter from a Birmingham 
jail to the white clergymen who 
objected to “illegal acts,’” Rev. 
King wrote: “We can never for- 
get that everything that Hitler 
did in Germany was ‘legal’ and 
everything the Hungarian Free- 
dom Fighters did in Hungary was 
‘illegal’ ... To use the words of 
Martin Buber, the great Jewish 
philosopher, segregation substi- 
tutes an ‘I-it’ relationship for the 
‘I-thou’ relationship and ends up 
relegating persons to the status 
of things.” 

Both nationally and interna- 
tionally, both in relationship to 
the non-violent tactics here and 
the more violent phases of the 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Springer” buttons for several 
months.^ 

Not only students, but many 
others were against his control of 
the German press. Over 100 
writers have asked their pub- 
lishers to boycott Springer pub- 
lications. 

The parallel between Berlin 
and .Memphis was re-enforced by 
the German government. West 
German Chancellor Kiesinger, 
ex-Nazi leader,' dared issue a 
“warning” against the “small yet 
militant, ieftwi'ng extremist 
forces that have plainly set the 
destruction of our parliamentary 
democratic order as their goal.” 
In the present decay of “par- 
Uaroentary democracy” even a 
Kiesinger can feel at home with a 
call for “law and order.” 

SIMILARITIES V 

Where national guard and j 
regular Army troops were rushed 
into city upon city in the United ! 
States, water cannons, horses and 
massive assults with clubs were j 
used in the cities of Germany as I 
the students tried to stop delivery 
of the Springer papers. j 

The revolt in West Germany is , 
that latest sign of the ferment 
that is crossing Europe, East and 
West. Not since 1956 with the 
Polish Revolt and the Hungarian 
Revolution has there been such 
radical political activity in Eur- 
ope! ■ ■ 1 

student movements that 
have • occurred in Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and Spain have 
now encompassed West Germany. 
The new movement knows no na- 
tional borders, nor a division 
between East and West. 

There is a new quality to the 
European student movement. 
Student demonstrations against 
the war in Vietnam have oc- 
curred with great frequency over 
the past two years. 

TARGET: OWN RULERS 

But the newness of the move- 
ment is not this aspect. Rather, 
it is that the student movement 
is now attacking its own ruling 
government. In Italy, in Poland, 
in Czechoslovakia, the students 
have demanded a re-examination 
of their own society and its lack 
of freedom. (See Nev/s & Letters 
April 1968). 

West Germany Is another ex- 
ample. Where students had a 
number of demonstrations against 
United States involvement in the 
Vietnam War, the new actions 
are against their own govern- 
ment. The students, many of 
whom are in the Socialist Ger- 
man Student League, want the 
current system of society in 
Germany replaced by another. 

* In Berlin they want the resig- 
nation of the Senate and the May- 
or, the creation of a city council 
of workers, government officials 
and. students, an hour-a-day free 
television time for the students 
to present their case to the peo- 
ple and the break-up of the 
newspaper and magazine empire 
of Axel Springer. 


Buildings; Protest Grows 


The student re-examination of 
their own governments in East 
and West Europe is having its 
repercussions in other European 
countries. In East Germany of- 
ficials are planning college re- 
forms and have instituted a “pub- 
lic opinion poll” to keep the 
younger generation under control. 

So concerned is the East Ger- 
man regime with the new student 
unrest that they have barred 
open marches to protest the 
Vietnam War in East Berlin and 
other major centers for fear that 
the demonstrations might turn 
against their own regime. 

They have good reason to be 
afraid, for the movement is not 
choosing East as against West 
or vice versa. While there is 
universal abhorrence with the 
U.S. war on Vietnam, there is not 
an acceptance of the Russian 1 
brand of Marxism. 

OPPOSE EAST AND WEST 

Rudolf Dutschke, the wounded 
West Berlin student revolution- 
ary, considers himself a Marxist 
but opposes both the “late capi- 
talism” in the West and the 
“late Stalinism” in the East. He 
fled from East Germany in 1960 
after refusing to serve in the 
Communist National People’s 
Army. 

Very clearly, no one can pre- 
tend that his opposition to West 
German Capitalism means ap- 
proval of East German Commun- 
ism. Rather, he stands for an in- 
dependent socialist society. 

WORLDWIDE MOVEMENT 

The worldwideness of the stu- 
dent movement, the dissatisfac- 
tion with their own individual 
governments, the refusal to rec- 
ognize national boundaries in 
their protest — all point to a new 
stage in the movement for a total 
change, nationally and interna- 
tionally, West and East. In this 
spirit we of the Young Marxist 
Humanist have solidarized our- 
selves with West German youth: 

The Young Marxist-Humanist 
wishes to express its sense of 
horror at the attempted murder 
of yourself, and its hope for your 
speedy recovery. We want you to 
know that the youth in particular 
at once felt an affinity with your 
movement and here express our 
international solidarity. 

It is no accident that the neo- 
fascist who attempted to kill you 
said he was inspired by the racist 
assassin of Dr. King. Just as we 
consider the U.S. government and 
press with their attacks on Dr. 
King’s Poor People’s March on 
Washington as responsible for 
his murder as the man who pulled 
the trigger , so we align ourselves 
with the German youth’s struggle 
against the Springer press which 
in West Germany created the at- 
mosphere for murder. 

There is a second America who 
oppose the barbaric Vietnam War 
abroad as well as the racist war 
in the homeland. It is the Amer- 
ica of the New Left youth, of 
black revolt, of the militants in. 
the labor movement who oppose 
the war, and are carrying on the 
freedom struggles for a new so- 
ciety on totally new human foun- 
dations freed from capitalist ex- 
ploitation, private or state. 


BULLETIN ! 

As we go to press, a vicious police at- 
tack to clear the buildings has taken place, 
nearly 650 students have been beaten 
and arrested and over 100 taken to hos- 
pitals. The brutality of the police has 


drawn hundreds more to the side of the 
demonstrators. At this moment, the ma- 
jority of the entire student body and a 
substantial number of the faculty have 
called for a total strike, and the immedi- 
ate resignation of Pres. Kirk. 


(Editor’s Note: The following 
article was transcribed from tel- 
ephone reports from in’ide the 
occupied buildings at Columbia 
Vn'versHv.) 

New York, N.Y. — It is 
Sunday, April 28, the sixth 
day of the student sit-down 
to occupy Columbia Uni- 
versity. About 1000 of us 
are holding five buildings, 
and we will continue to hold 
them until the university 
meets our demands. 

We demand from Columbia: 

1— A halt to the construction 
of the Jim Crow gym in Morning- 
side Park, which was begun over 
the protests of the people of Har- 
lem and Morningside. 

2— The end of university affili- 
ation with IDA. (Pres. Kirk is 
Chairman of IDA nationally.) 

3 — Amnesty for all who were 
arrested in the gym protests last 
month, and all who occupy the 
building now. 

4 — Union election for the cafe- 
teria workers, denied this right 
since 1937. 

The demonstrations began on 
Tuesday when about 500 of us 
from SDS and the Student Afro- 
American Society marched on 
Low Library to protest the gym 
and the disciplining of other stu- 
dents. 
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It was locked, so we went to 
the gym site and tore down the 
fence around the park land that 
the university has stolen from 
the community. The cops ar- 
rested one of us. 

Then we returned to campus 
and found the administration 
building still locked, sol we 
marched to Hamilton Halli and 
; occupied it, shutting down classes 
for the day. Dean Coleman re- 
fused to leave, so we held him 
inside for the next 24 hours. 

HOLD TWO BUILDINGS 
During the first night we held 
strategy discussions. Some Of the 
white students wanted to leave, 
others didn’t. Finally, the 75 
black students from SAS stayed 
in Hamilton, while the 200 whites 
broke into Low Library and oc- 
cupied Pres. Kirk’s office. 

On Wednesday morning most 
of the classes were stopped by 
the strike, although the right- 
wing minority got more vicious 
and racist. Some of them threw 
eggs at the front of Hamilton 
Hall and yelled, “Ni— — s, go 
back to the jungle.” Another 
told his fellow jocks. “It’s a bar- 
barian society — survival of the 
fittest, and we’re the fittest.” 
FACULTY SUPPORT j! 1 
Hundreds of students joined 
us, however, and on Thursday 
we seized two more buildings, 


Cops Spark Cass Walkout 


Detroit, Mich. — I go to 
Cass Technical High School 
in Detroit. Friday, April 5, 
there was a walkout in our 
school, like several other 
high schools in the city. It 
all started in the morning 
around 11. 

We ail went to the auditorium 
where there was to be a televised 
tribute to Dr. King on the edu- 
cational network. The telecast 
didn’t come through, however, 
and the memorial sort of flopped. 

We went out of the auditorium 
after it was over (11:10) and 
were walking to our classes when 
the fire alarm rang. We all piled 
out onto Second Ave., where the 
fire tmcks came. As far as I 
know, there was no fire. 

Immediately TV Channel 2 
arrived to see what was happen- 
ing. There was no apparent rea- 
son for having television report- 
ers witnessing a false alarm — 
except that they thought some- 
thing might happen. 

Everyone got excited when 
TV 2 arrived. 

The temperature outside was 
in the 40’s but with the crowd 
of students out there everybody 
was pretty warm. 

Teachers were gathering out- 
side to tell the students to get 
back in, saying “it’s all over” 
and “Go back to your classes.” 
Nobody felt like going back. By 
11:20 a few police cars started 
arriving and that added to the 
excitement .and feeling of pro- 
test. 

Soon the cops with the horses 
arrived, and people got a little 
peeved because horses smell. 

No real violence happened, but 
someone threw a pop bottle at 
a police car and made a few 
little boles in the windshield. The 
police didn’t catch anyone but 
they were slightly more cautious 
after that. 

By 11:30 the teachers and the 
police” became a little more de- 


manding in urging the students 
to get back in. The cops used 
their horses to push the students 
toward the doors of the school. 

By 11:50 the authorities ^man- 
aged to herd the students ihto the 
school, but most people stayed 
in the halls, refusing to go back 
to class. Everyone stayed in the 
halls and every few minutes a 
chant would go up like “Go 
Home Now” or “Hell No, We 
Won’t Go” (to class). 

By 12:05 the teachers managed 
to clear the halls, although some 
students put on their jackets and 
went out saying “I’m going 
home.” Others went back to class 
while others just walked around 
the halls. 

By 12:30 half the students were 
outside. The office then passed 
around a formal note saying 
school would be dismissed at 
12:45. A rally was being formed 
a block away at a city park and 
after I got out of school I 
walked up there.. 

By 1 p.m. or a little after it 
all broke up and everybody 
went home or downtown. 


Fayerwhether and Avery. High 
school students from Harlem 
marched onto the campus and 
picketted to support our demands. 

We had barricaded the en- 
trances with furniture from the 
rooms, and prepared to defend 
ourselves against an attack by 
the cops. 

About 200 of the faculty met 
and backed our demands on 
Thursday. One of them, Richard 
Greeman, a French teacher, said, 
“there can be no education and 
no thought that is divorced from 
action.” Many of them stood in 
front of Hamilton to serve as a 
shield between the black stu- 
dents and the cops. 

Vice-Pres. Truman asked the 
faculty to return to classes, but ' 
they refused. About 1 a.m. on 
Friday, Truman told the profes- 
sors that they couldn’t wait any 
longer and the cops would clear 
the buildings. They shouted him 
down and broke into four groups ' 
to go in front of the entrances, 
in order to block the cops. 

About 2 a.m. a blinding light 
flashed at the entrance to Low 
Library, and cops charged, 
swinging clubs. Professor Gree- 
man was beaten to the ground, 
blood streaming from his head. 

The line held, and the TV 
cameras got pictures of NY cops ! 
beating up Columbia’s professors 
at the direction of the university 
president. 

UNIVERSITY RETREATS 

At this point, the university 
decided to call off the attacks on 
the other buildings. They apoli- 
gized for the brutality, whining 
that it was all a mistake. 

On Friday, the administration 
decided that the road' to victory 
for them lay in dividing the 
white and Mack students. They 
offered the black students am- 
nesty, if they would leave Hamil- 
ton. SAS replied: Amnesty for 
all, or we stay here. 

Pres. Kirk announced that the 
gym construction was halted, 
pending a report by the faculty 
(They had earlier expressed 
opposition to its construction). 
He refused to comment on IDA, 
but let it be known to the faculty 
that affiliation would be dropped. 
However, he refused amnesty, 
saying that punishment was in- 
tegral to the university system. 

Pres. Kirk has said that he 
will clear the buildings in time 
for classes on Monday, no mat- 
ter how he has to do it. We ex- 
pect that, if a settlement has not . 
been reached on Sunday night, 
the cops will attack again. We 
are ready for them. And we will 
hold out. 


Arrest* 14 SDSers 
For West* German 

New York, N.Y. — Fourteen 
SDS members were arrested and 
several injured here on April 17, 
when police attempted to break 
up a demonstration of sympathy 
with socialist students in West 
Germany. 

The police attacked when stu- 
dents attempted to burn a Nazi 
flag in front of the N.Y. office of 
Springer, the German newspaper 
magnate whose papers’ violent 
campaign against the radical 
German students preceded the 
shooting of their leader, Rudi 
Dutschke. 

“This is the only country in the 
world where you can get arrested 
for' burning a 'Nazi flag,” said 
one girl demonstrator."* * : * 


Demonstrating 
Student 


The police proclaimed a “minor 
riot” and moved in with clubs- 
when the Nazi flag was set afire. 
For once, participants in the 
demonstration tried to get in the 
way of the police to protect their 
friends. 

The N.Y. sympathy demonstra- 
tion of international solidarity oc- 
curred after a week in which po- 
lice waged open warfare against 
socialist students in West Ger- 
many who were trying to stop 
delivery of Springer papers. 

The German leader whose 
shooting by a Nazi was apparent- 
ly encouraged by Springer was 
himself a refugee from another 
form of totalitarian police state: 
East -Germany.- * * 
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Disputes Flare at Israeli Mapam Convention Memphis March Riot Set Up 

When Police Gassed Children 

Ed. Note: The two-month long strike of sanitation men in Memphis, 
Venn., in which Rev. Martin Luther King, Jr. was involved when he 
was assassinated on April 4, was finally ended on April 17, when 
the city at last agreed to grant union recognition and the 15c an 
hour increase the workers had been asking. The strike began on 
Feb. 12, a week after two men had been crushed from the waist 
down in a garbage packer because of inadequate safety precautions. 
We print below excernts from a report by Joe Ganawav, a trustee for 
the DPW in Detroit, who had been involved in helping the Mem- 
phis workers from the heninning of the strike. 
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Israel — Israel’s press has 
hardly reflected the feroci- 
ousness and depth of the de- 
bates at the Mapam conven- 
tion of March 21-23 in Tel 
Aviv. 

The course of the conflict was 
plain: Mapam’s leadership has 
decided to make an electoral al- 
liance with the establishment 
Labour Party, envisioning full 
merger if future co-operation 
would be satisfactory to Mapam- 
ABANIJON AIMS 

For all the Marxist and dialec- 
tical verbiage employed in the 
debate, one thing was plain: on 
all counts, the line amounted to I 
an abandonment of all distinctly 
left social objectives and self-; 
imposed limitations to aims ac- 
ceptable to a majority of the 
Labour Establishment Party. 

The idea of “structural re- 
forms,” aiming not on destroy- 
ing the old state machinery and 
social structure, bat mi adjust- 
ing socialist aims to them, shows 
how close the Israeli situation is 
to the West European models. 

In Israel the state already owns 
a quarter of the economy and 
the trade unions own another 
quarter — ami these include al- 
most Ml basic industries, serv- 
ices and transport. 

Yet we have here rich and 
poor, a bureaucratic managerial 
crisis, unemployment “planned” 
by “Socialist” ministers, largely 
capitalistic modes of living and 
consuming, and a justified feel- 
ing that if it were not for the 

New York Poor 
Demand Housing 

NEW YORK, N. Y.— Outside 
■of the New York offices of the 
Federal Department of Housing 
and Urban Development (HUD) 
there was a flat-bed truck with 
a microphone and a large tent. 
Inside the tent was a family of 
eight, sitting . . . waiting. 

All day long on Wednesday, 
April 10, there were poor New 
Yorkers both in the tent and 
speaking to the thousands of 
bewildered passers-by. The 
speakers were demanding that the 
federal government, especially 
HUD, back up their lofty prom- 
ises about eradicating slums by 
dedicating themselves to building 
one million new units of public 
housing in each of the next ten 
years. 

This number is what the Met- 
tropolitan Council on Housing 
the city-wide tenent group which 
sponsored the demonstration, has 
determined as a true estimate of 
the needs of the ghetto poor in 
housing — 10 million new low-in- 
come units over the next ten 
years. 

Just as the tent was symbolic 
of the plight of the poor in the 
ghetto, the demonstration was 
the scene of another symbolic 
protest. MET Council members 
burned over 2,000 applications to 
public housing “projects” sent in 
by irate ghetto tenants, many of 
whom have been waiting over 10 
years to get into public housing. 


six day war and its aftermath, 
the political and social crisis of 
the country would have been 
very profound. 

NO THEORY 

The key thing is that the left 
still has no political theory, no 
alternative with which to con- 
front the static danger. Facing 
the new situation, the leader- 
ship of Mapam has chosen to 
subordinate itself to the solutions 
worked out and realized by the 
Right Labour Party. 

An opposition trend (this 
writer is (me of them) hastily 
began to shape up. It had no 
leadership. It lacks unity. It had 
no organization. It had no spokes- 
men of experience in independ- 
ent and political struggles. 

Yet, the debate in Hie party 
branches gave the opposition 
43% of the delegates. A third of 
them from the Kibutrim, the rest 
mostly younger elements In the 

French Students 
Protest Growing 

-Avignon, France — What 
is happening in France 
seems very little in compari- 
son to what is happening 
now in the United States. 
Nevertheless, agitation is 
growing among students 
here, especially at the Uni- 
versity of Nanterre, which 
has become more and more 
radical. 

Recently some student groups 
have denounced the class char- 
acter of the French university, 
and asked students not to publish 
the final test for graduates, ex- 
plaining that the grades were 
given with the aim of giving them 
privileged jobs, and thus exploit-, 
ing the working-class. 

The school was closed for three 
days. When it reopened, a thou- 
sand students occupied a big 
room and held a meeting on po- 
litical subjects: class struggle, 
the relationship between the stu- 
dent and workers’ struggles, the 
critical university, in Germany. 
DEMONSTRATIONS A SYMBOL 

Some incidents also occurred 
in the foreign students’ dorms in 
Paris, where primarily U. S. 
students live. The girls went into 
the boys dormitory, and vice 
versa. This sort of thing^ which 
has occurred often during the 
year, is not only a demonstration 
for sexual freedom, as the bouiv 
geois press claims, but is a sym- 
bol of the whole fight against 
student regulations, which pro- 
hibit political meetings, cultural 
activities, selling of newspapers, 
etc. inside student houses. 

The aim of these demonstra- 
tions is a radical one. If “political 
freedom” was the demand put 
forward, it might even be ac- 
cepted by the government. But 
sexual freedom, as it is being 
demanded by the students, cannot 
be accepted because it is con- 
trary to the French law (of Cath- 
olic origins). In this way, the 
students think they are showing 
the oppressive character of 
French society. 


city branches. The main weak- 
ness of this opposition is lack of 
a worked out, real-political left 
program of action. 

FUTURE COURSE DIM 

The Labour Party is far from 
unanimous about accepting 
Mapam as a partner. Its younger 
section of ex-adherents of David 
Ben-Gurion and groups close to 
them intend to challenge Eshkol 
and Eban and install Dayan in 
power. 

Their program is one of U.S.- 
style technocratic and mana- 
gerialist reforms, and they know 
that from within Mapam would 
come interference with their 
plans. 

But the dominant group in the 
Labour Party, the “Old Leaders” 
(Vatkim in Hebrew), want 
Mapam to bolster their conserva- 
tive approach of keeping up the 
status quo of bureaucratic 
domination, the mixed economy 
— half public-owned, and half 
capitalist, the tradition of the 
Labour movement and its way of 
keeping in power a fairly closed 
and uniform circle of leaders. 

To be “effective” tactically 
with the Labour Party, Mapam 
will have tojpay the old-fashioned 
price of abandoning its leftist 
aims. 

The opposition in Mapam is 
undergoing a period of painful 
soul - searching. Mapam is not 
only a party, it is a Kibbutz 
movement and a highly pleasant 
and warm political company that 
has a lot of cohension and in- 
ternal solidarity. 

The aims of blocking Dayan’s 
Technocrates and opposing ter- 
ritorial expansion to the detri- 
ment of peace are common to all 
parts of the party. But the oppo- 
sition knows that these aims shall 
be served best by an independent 
left, free to act on its own. 

The question now is, is there 
no way out but to start a new 
left party in Israel? Or is it 
wiser to bide the time till con- 
flicts within Israel’s power elite 
make it possible to rally a major- 
ity of Mapam to leave the align- 
ment as a unit? 

— Mordechai Cafri 

Canadians Give 
Trudeau Message 

TORONTO, Canada — Informed 
Canadians look with horror on 
what is happening in the U.S. 
They realize that Canada can not 
continue to grow and solve its 
ever-increasing problems if ra- 
cism or facism infects Canadians. 

They also realize that Canada 
must not ignore what is happen- 
ing south of the border. They 
admit that they don’t know what 
to" do, however, because they 
greatly fear the economic power 
of the United States. 

MESSAGE HEARD 

In Ottawa, a group of demon- 
strators attempted to invade the 
Liberal leadership convention. 
Their signs read: “Help end the 
War”, “Stop Canadian Compli- 
city”, and “No Arms To The 
U.S.”. They failed to get into the 
arena, but their message surely 
did get heard. 

At the same time Ford workers 
are out on wildcats at all Ford 
plants in Canada. They have Ig- 
nored their leaders’ demands 
that they return to work before 
bargaining will be continued. 

They also got their message to 
the Ottawa convention 
MUST MOVE AHEAD 

There is great pressure on the 
new Liberal leader, Trudeau, to 
wake up Canadian government. 
Trudeau knows that he must get 
Canada moving toward social, 
economic, and political equality 
and justice for all its people — or 
Canada as a nation will destroy 
itself. 

The Liberal Party came close 
to choosing a conservative busi- 
nessman, but although many 
delegates may not like Trudeau, 
they realized they need him. 


The strike of 1,300 Negro 
sanitation workers down in 
j Memphis, Tenn., started on 
Feb. 12. We thought we had 
reached a tentative agree- 
ment with the city that week- 
end. But when we got back 
to Detroit we got a report 
that the city of Memphis 
had taken back everything 
they had agreed to: union recog- 
nition and dues check-off. This, 
plus 15c more an hour, were all 
that we were asking for. The 
people were working for $1.45 to 
$1.75 an hour. 

The city refused to collect $3 
a month for union dues, but they 
did not hesitate to take money 
from workers’ checks for any 
finance company that asked it. 
Without even a court notice, they 
deducted for TV’s, radios, auto- 
mobile'- -anything at all; but not 
union dues. 

CONTACT REV. KING 

The strike had gone on for a 
month when one of the ministers 
in Memphis, Rev. Jackson, con- 
tacted Rev. King to ask him to 
lead a peaceful march for the 
men. There had been a demon- 
stration around city hall and an 
ini”nction had been thrown 
against the union. Six of the 
union officers, including the In- 
ternational President, Jerry 
Wurf, were faced with a $50 fine 
and 10 days in jail. 

It was after this that the sani- 
tation men asked the ministers, 
both black and white, to join 
them in a march. Their help was 
needed because they were the 
only people who could demon- 
strate peacefully. None of the 
workers could, because of the 
injunction. The city had us pretty 
well boxed in. 

Rev. King’s march was set for 
March 28, and many kids left 
school that day to see the dem- 
onstration. When they left to 
join the march, they were gassed 
by the police department of 
Memphis. 

POLICE GAS CHILDREN 

Even seven and eight-year-old 
kids were gassed. This is where 
the outburst started. A man for- 
gets about his job when he sees 
his kid gassed and lying on the 
street. The workers got into one 
heck of a fight with the police 
department and the workers won. 

Rev. King arrived after the 
gassing, and the march began. 


It was not the people going on a 
rampage, rioting, «-ho-»* 3 ng and 
looting that caused the trouble 
that day. It was the nolice de- 
partment that caused it. 

After the march, Rev. King 
went into court to fight the in- 
junction issued against him to 
prevent another march in Mem- 
phis. He said they had a right 
to march, to aid the workers who 
were only trying to survive in 
their jobs, to obtain decent work- 
ing conditions. That is all they 
were asking for. 

INHUMAN TREATMENT 

They handle the rubbish and 
garbage without any protective 
clothing or gloves. If the men 
could not afford to buy gloves 
themselves, they had to pick up 
the garbage with a piece of 
paper. Rubber gloves, a pair of 
boots, a pair of cover-alls, and 
the right to be treated like hu- 
man beings is all they wanted. 

When Rev. King investigated 
the conditions that the workers 
faced, he decided to come back 
to march again on April 8, no 
matter what. 

On the day before he was 
killed, our union in Detroit de- 
cided to join the march in Mem- 
phis that Monday. The staff 
dropped everything and started 
to get ready. We wanted to show 
that 50,000 members in Michigan 
supported the Memphis workers. 

We reached out for white par- 
ticipation from different locals, 
from the universities, and from 
anyone else who would join in. 
Some 200 volunteered to go to 
Memphis. 

BRAVE COME FORTH 

But the day after the assassina- 
tion of Dr. King occurred, we 
got all kinds of phone calls. 
Many were afraid to go. But 
others took their places, and by 
Sunday afternoon three full 
buses left from Detroit. 

We did not feel that the man 
who triggered the rifle killed 
Rev. King. The city officials and 
city council of Memphis killed 
him. Those are the people who 
will have to live the rest of their 
lives with that thought. 

If they had given the people of 
Memphis a decent contract, if 
they had treated the sanitation 
men like men, Rev. King would 
not have been there to receive 
the assassin’s bullet. 


Columbia U . SDS Students 
Blast King Death Hypocrisy 


Columbia University held a 
memorial service for Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King at its chapel on 
the night he was buried. 

Although it was decided not 
to block the service, SDS 
wanted very much to protest 
the blatant hypocrisy of the 
universary administration. 

Just before the university’s 
vice president took the speak- 
er’s stand, the chairman of 
SDS walked up to the dais and 
took the microphone. He 
quietly read a prepared state- 
ment which blasted the univer- 
sity for its hypocrisy and for 


its racist policy of evicting 
Blacks from the neighborhood, 
denying a union to its mostly 
Black and Puerto Rican work- 
ers, and for grabbing one of 
the few parks in Harlem to 
build its Jim Crow gym. Dur- 
ing the statement by SDS, 
about 40 people walked out of 
the service. 

The university has vowed to 
discipline SDS’s chairman, but 
most students and faculty sup- 
port SDS’s action against the 
administration. 

Student 
New York 


“Dunayevskaya’s book goes beyond the 
previous interpretations. It shows not only 
that Marxian economics and politics are 
throughout philosophy, but that the latter 
is from the beginning economics and 
politics." • 

— From Herbert Marcuse’s Preface to 
Marxism and Freedom 

Special Offer 

Two Works by Raya Dunayevskaya 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

(preface by Herbert Marcuse) 
regularly $1.98 
and 

LECTURE NOTES: LENIN ON HEGEL 

regularly 50c 

from NEWS& LETTERS 
415 Brainard Street 
Detroit, Mich. 48201 


BOTH FOR $2 
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(Continued from Page 5) 
African revolutions, Dr. King had 
developed to the point where he 
let nothing stand in the way of 
the struggle for freedom. 

Though the humanist philoso- 
phy he then unfolded was quoted 
from Buber, and not Marx, he 
was not unaware that the Afri- 
can Revolutions based them- 
selves on the Humanism of Marx. 

ISOLATION 

It is true that, by 1965, Rev. 
King faltered seriously as he was 
completely baffled by the newer 
stage of Negro revolt in Harlem 
and Watts and all the other long, 
hot summers, marked by the 
shouts of “Burn, baby, burn! ” 
But the isolation from the Negro 
masses at that moment was not 
due solely to his belief in non- 
violence. 

Those leaders who made a 
principle of the need for violence 
for self -protection were just as 
far removed- from the actual 
black revolt in the Northern 
cities as were those like King 
who persisted in preaching non- 
violence. 

Tor something a great deal 
more significant than violence vs. 
non-violence was involved in the 



9ms W' ! 

ARREST OF DR. KING IN 
MONTGOMERY, 1958 


new black mass revolt. New per- 
spectives were needed. A new 
comprehensive view; new allies 
among rank and file labor and 
other white militants to help in 
the - arduous task of tearing the 
whole exploitative society up by 
its roots. 

New leaders did arise, but they 
travelled everywhere from Cuba 
to Algiers. They were not where 
mass power lay— on the streets. 
They were not working out a new 
relationship of theory to practice 
on the basis of it and hence could 
not give expression to the new 
in the masses. 

1967-68: THE VIETNAM WAR 
AND DEATH AT HOME 

The Sickness unto death with 
the Vietnam war on the part of 
the youth, both white and black, 
at first got but little response 
from Rev. King. However, there 
was no doubt that the dream he 
had of achieving equality for Ne- 
groes had turned into a night- 
mare as he moved North and 
came up against the mightier 
white power structure there in 
the person of Chicago city boss, 
Mayor Daley. 

At the same time, the white 
youth that had gone South' to 
help in the civil rights struggles 
had clearly, since 1965, shifted 
to creating an anti-war move- 
ment -to oppose the barbaric im- 
■ perialist war. " ' 

, Many a tactic of the earlier 
fight — sit-ins as well as teach- 
ins, marches as well as days of 
protest on an international scale 
— had been applied by them to 
the present struggle which they 


saw as critical both to their lives 
and to any movement “to end 
poverty.” With $20 billion being 
poured in annually into the Viet- 
nam war, the Administration’s 
“Great Society” was the forgot- 
ten black waif left both homeless 
and starving in the backwaters of 
the South as well as the ghettoes 
of the North. 

Clearly, without a new unify- 
ing philosophy of liberation, that 
would relate itself to the new 
reality, it was impossible to move 
forward. The new voices of re- 
volt in the North as well as Vir- 
ginia and Mississippi that had 
not been heard in 1965 were fi- 
nally heard to say “Hell no, we 
won’t go!” in 1967. 

UNITING MOVEMENTS 

Dr. King came out against the 
war and tried uniting the two 
movements fighting the Adminis- 
tration. At once, he became the 
target of the most slanderous 
campaign which showed also its 
arrogance in telling him to keep 
hands off other than “Negro 
problems.” In this, the Adminis- 
tration was joined by the leaders 
of the NAACP and Urban 
League. Gone was any pretense 
to black unity. Gone was “ap- 
proval” of King as a man of non- 
violence. The deep-freeze against 
“the war on poverty” was no- 
longer restricted to Southern 
bourbons but was the dominating 
line of the Presidency. 

It is this atmosphere of capital- 
istic monolithism that Rev. King 
confronted as he planned what 
became his last and greatest bat- 
tle: to combine the poor — black 
and white, Indian and Mexican- 
American — in a massive march 
on Washington that would not 
only coincide with the days of 
protest against the Vietnam war, 
but also promised to continue till 
the whole white power structure 
was disrupted; civil disobedience 
that would peacefully revolution- 
ize society by masses in motion. 
Thereby Dr. King courted death. 

It was not King who was the 
“obstacle” to black liberation. It 
was the capitalistic system. The 
“guerrillas” had far less a revo- 
lutionary perspective with their 
smaller goals and elitist concepts. 
Whether the march would have 
developed to keep things mov- 
ing, to bring “orderly” govern- 
ment to a halt, it is impossible 
now to say. What is clear is that 
the threat of the march kept the 
Administration on tenterhooks. 
All sorts of “new politics,” too, 
was brought in to bring pressure 
upon King to direct the move- 
ment into electoral channels — 
and he seemed to begin to think 
in these terms himself. 

BLACK AND WHITE 

But all was still in flux, masses 
were in motion if not in the 
Movement; white labor was 
forced to help black labor at 
least on specific issues, and not 
only with finances but a promise 
to bring “thousands” to Mem- 
phis! The atmosphere was 
charged further as it became 
clear that President Johnson, 
while declaring for de-escalation, 
had in fact embarked op the 
greatest escalation,- although 
within a more “restricted” area. 

The civilians who died were 
not all in Vietnam. One was 
gunned down in Memphis and 46 
more were killed, 2,600 injured 
and 21,270 arrested in the week 
of black revolt that followed 
King’s assassination. 

It is true that all that Dr. King 
had achieved through the years 
was but prologue. But it is pro- 
logue to a drama of liberation 
that is unfolding daily. His great- 
ness lay in recognizing the objec- 
tive movement of history and 
aligning himself with it. Precise- 
ly because it was both objective 
and had masses in motion, it is 
sure to continue on a high his- 
toric level till society is recon- 
structed from the bottom up. 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Chicago's Boss Daley Is the Real Danger 


: 




: 


When Mayor Richard J. 
Daley revealed that he had 
ordered the police department 
to “shoot to kill” arsonists and 
and to “shoot to maim or crip- 
ple” looters, he aroused a 
storm of protest throughout 
the country. Since the vast ma- 
jority of the people engaged 
in looting have been children, 
the vision of cops shooting kids 
passed through everyone’s 
mind. 

Robert Lucas, chairman of 
Chicago CORE, accused Daley 
of giving his racist police de- 
partment the full power to be 
judge, jury and executioner. 
He said the orders were ob- 
viously aimed at Negroes. 

Even Attorney General Ram- 
say Clark, a southerner, was 
forced to condemn Daley: “I 
think, that resort to deadly 
force is contrary to the total 
experience of law enforcement 
in this country and would lead 
to a very dangerous escalation 
of the problems we are so in- 
tent on solving.” 


POLAND 

The anti-Semitic campaign 
sponsored by the Polish Com- 
munist Party which is sweep- 
ing that country is in the true 
tradition of Poland’s former 
tyrants, the feudal rulers, the 
church and the capitalists. 
What is new is that this anti- 
Semitism has reached into the 
Communist Party itself to seek 
its victims. 

Within the last year over 
8,300 people have been ex- 
pelled (or worse) from the 
Polish Communist Party. A 
large number have been Jews. 
The official newspaper, Zycie 
W a r s z w y states that it 
reaches into the upper ranks, 
and that 14 men of ministerial 
or vice-ministerial rank along 
with 12 department directors 
and 30 ideological workers 
were dismissed. In plain lang- 
uage this means that known 
Jews are being expelled from 
the Communist Party. 

The attack against the Jew- 
ish State Theater, which in 
Poland is a state-supported in- 
stitution, is a case in point. 

It seems that Henryk Gryn- 
berg, a Jewish novelist and a 
member of the troup, defected 
during the last American visit 
of the group. In his novel. The 
Jewish War, he recounts his 
struggles as a child with anti- 
Semitic Poles during the Nazi 
occupation of Poland in which 
3.5 million Jews perished. 

Five Jews were expelled 


Daley is not only a king- 
maker in the Democratic Party, 
an old party hack, and . the 
mayor of the second largest 
city in the country. He is the 
backbone of the Democratic 
Party. He, and many other 
party bosses like him, .are 
more representative of the 
party point of view than are 
the widely scattered “liberals,” 
who exercise a questionable 
influence in the organization. 

We would expect such state- 
ments from Bull Conners, 
former sheriff of a county in 
Alabama, who is in the same 
party with Mayor Daley, and 
the sheriff in Philadelphia, 
Miss., also a “Democrat,” Who 
has been convicted of the mur- 
ders of three civil rights work- 
ers. 

Where do the “candidates”, 
for the next job of President 
stand on the question? pre- 
sumably all candidates in the 
“Democratic Party” are com- 
pletely.. ready to keep their 


from the resistance veterans 
organization headed by Maj. 
General Moczar, the Interior 
Minister, who is a major force 
in the anti-Semitic campaign. 
He and his organization are in 
charge of celebrating the 25th 
anniversary of the uprising in 
the Warsaw Ghetto. This is 
like putting Governor Wallace 
in charge of the eulogy to Dr. 

King. 

Gomulka’s offer to let the 
Jews leave Poland has been 
taken up by over 600 people 
and Jews are leaving at | the 
rates of 100 a month. What 
happens to those who choose 
not to leave Poland, but to 
fight to put it on true socialist 
foundations? 

■ *'' * ;• . j . 

GOLDWATER 
IN AFRICA 

Barry Goldwater, while vis- 
iting Africa, was interviewed 
over Rhodesian radio. When 
asked about the American at- 
titude toward the sanctions 
being employed against Rho- 
desia, Goldwater replied, “It 
is not in keeping with Amer- 
ican history or spirit to Op- 
pose Rhodesians seeking in- 
dependence. It has never made 
any sense to me and I hope 
that it will change.” ' 

Asked about his attitude 
toward Ian Smith, the w|hite 
leader of the illegal Rhodesian 
government, Goldwater said, 
“I think he is doing a great 
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mouths shut when It comes 
to rejecting the support of peo- 
ple like Mayor Daley. 

Although Mayor Daley holds 
so much power in the party of 
Johnson, Kennedy, Humphrey 
and McCarthy that he was able 
to influence the party to hold 
its convention in his “shoot to 
kill’ city, he acted as he did 
because he is running seared. 

He openly defies “Black 
Power,” but it has wrecked 
both his image, his city and his 
political party. He has refused 
to deal with the large segment 
of the people, who are Negroes, 
who demand and expect equal 
rights and opportunities in his 
city. His answer to their ever- 
repeated demands is, “shoot to 
kill.” 

Since L.B.J. has not re- 
pudiated him, as did Attorney 
General Clark, we can only 
assume he is looking for votes 
for his candidate, which he is 
not going to get from the 
Negro people in Chicago. 


m 



job, not only for Rhodesia but 
for the world — and we need 
more men like Ian Smith. I 
think in the world today we 
have too few leaders and I’d 
like to see him multiplied a 
little bit and spread around.” 

* * * 

BEN BELLA 
IN DANGER 

Ben Bella, the former presi- 
dent of Algeria, who was ar- 
rested by forces loyal to the 
new President Boumedienne 
on June 19, 1965, has been 
held in a desert fortress under 
the command of Commander 
Said Abid who has prevented 
any former enemies from 
reaching him. 

• Now Said Abid is dead. The 
government says it was sui- 
cide but information has 
leaked out that he was mur- 
dered by an army officer 
named Mitouni. Abid’s former 
commanding officer, Colonel 
Tabar Zbiri, has fled the coun- 
try and it appears that the pri- 
son of Ben Bella is open to at- 
tack from his enemies. 

A team of well-known law- 
yers has been seeking permis- 
sion to visit Ben Bella but has 
been denied permission for 
several months. 

* * 

GREECE 

As the military regime that 
took power on April 21, 1967, 
was about to celebrate its 
first year of dictatorship, it 
was openly attacked by former 
Premier George Papandreou. 
Defying the regime, which 
has him under house arrest, 
Papandreou issued a call to 
the world for help in ending 
the military dictatorship. 

He called upon all coun- 
tries to institute a political 
and economic boycott of 
Greece to bring about the im- 
mediate overthrow of the 
. military junta: 

At the time of the coup, 
over 7,000 persons were ar- 
rested by the regime of which 
many thousands are still in 
prison in the Aegean Islands. 
Amnesty International has just 
issued a report on prison con- 
ditions in Greece which shows 
prisoners subjected to sys- 
tematic torture and inhumane 
treatment. 

The International Red Cross, 
who has investigated the 
camps, indicated that they are 
unfit for long term confine- 
ment and has protested about 
overcrowding and lack of 
sanitary facilities. 
•••••••••••••••••••••A 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

Bt Charles Denby, Editor 

Racism And The White Liberals 

Several years ago when the words began to fly all over this 
country saying America is a white racist society, I did not want 
to accept it fully as it was being stated. And I do not completely 
accept it now, in the sense that every white American is a racist 
to the same extent. But after listening to many discussions and 
debates over TV between blacks and those whites who say they 
are very liberal on the question of racism, I would have to say 
that the whites in this country who are not racists are few and 
very far between. 

Some auto workers were discussing racism among the labor 
leaders. One said George Meany was an out and out racist. An- 
other said he knew that, but that Walter Reuther is the best 
liberal of them all on the race question. A third worker said that 
when he looks at these labor leaders he has to agree with the 
Kerner report and understands why so many whites are yelling 
so loud against that report. 

He spoke of attending a meeting, called for all black delegates 
to. the last UAW Convention, to force Reuther and the white leader- 
ship around him to hire and upgrade more blacks on his staff. It 
was reported that four years ago there were 750 whites on the 
staff and 47 blacks. Since that time the companies have hired a 
number of new employees and there are now more than 1,000 
whites on the staff and 67 blacks. 

The black caucus told about the three executive board mem- 
bers who are at-large members. One is black and two are white. 
There was a proposal that Reuther was going to elevate the two 
white members but not the black member. Reuther evidently got 
wind of grumbling among the blacks and solved the problem by 
giving all three a pay raise. 

MEMPHIS STRIKE NOT SUPPORTED 

But the most shocking thing reported out of the black caucus 
dealt with Dr. King and the Memphis garbage strike. Rev. King 
had asked all labor leaders for support of the strike but they had 
not answered his request. One of the black leaders of the garbage 
union in Memphis came to Detroit asking for support. He went 
to UAW’s Solidarity House to talk with some of the leaders, but 
did not receive any financial help. 

After he went back and after Dr. King was murdered they 
all went running to Memphis, offering help. Some promised and 
some gave. Reuther gave $50,000 from the UAW. But as one 
worker said, if this had been done when Dr. King was asking 
maybe the strike would have been won before his death. 

This is the white racism that many people in this country do not 
see or believe exists. We always avoid calling it that. One worker 
said that he was beginning to understand what racism is and 
how deep its roots are. 

Abe Lincoln was assassinated because of white racism. The 
same question was involved in the murders of President Kennedy, 
Dr. King, Mrs. Luizzo, Medgar Evers and many others in Mississippi, 
Alabama and all over this country. Each one was a little more 
shocking and horrible than the last one. The last one, to date, was 
Senator Kennedy. 

NOTHING EVER DONE 

Now they are yelling about what is wrong in this country. 
They know what is wrong. They have been killing blacks without 
any cause for hundreds of years, and nothing is ever said. The 
most the government will do is investigate to see if the black man’s 
civil rights have been violated by his being killed. The white 
killer goes free. If the state handles the case they cannot seem 
to find enough evidence, even when there are eyewitnesses. 

What good is this gun control law when we still have this 
same situation of racist judges, racist juries, racist lawyers which 
get together to free criminals. 

If they doubt they can free him in this way, ; then there is 
always the possibility of saying that he was insane when he com- 
mitted the crime. 

Now we are having all those geniuses asking why we have 
all this killing. The simple answer is that this white racist society 
has no fear of law. 


Massive Revolt of Workers and / 
Students Is Real Spirit of F ranee [ 

By Eugene Walker 

PARIS — In less than a month, ten years of De Gaulle France collapsed. The myth 
of glory lay in ruins while the spirit of Paris pervaded the whole of France. As against 
the reaction of Gaullism, the occupied Sorbonne presents a picture, most alive, in the 
very act of growth and development. At any time of the day or night there are four 
or five groups of people in the main courtyard discussing some aspect of the move- 
ment. 

Numerous leaflets are being passed out all the time; dozens of classrooms are 
occupied with various groups and committees, in the evening the amphitheaters of the 
Sorbonne are each full of 500 people talking, discussing, planning action. When I go 
to the Sorbonne I am literally trapped in a sea of students going this way and that. 

The walls of the courtyard 
and the halls of the building 
are draped with posters, 
slogans, newspapers, leaflets, 
as well as handwritten polit- 
ical tracts. 



- |-fvy 

With thanks to the New Statesman 

“WHAT in the name of conscience mil it take to pass a 
truly effective gun control law?” — President Johnson. 

See Editorial — P. 4 


TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, 

National Chairman, News & Letters Committees 

Who Arrested the French Revolution? 

De Gaulle’s embrace of the OAS fascist generals as co-leaders 
in the counter-revolution against the daring of the French masses 

— workers, students, and the average man in the street who 
attempted to reconstruct French society — should have surprised 
no one. It most assuredly didn’t surprise U.S. imperialism that so 
clearly understood its class nature that it rushed to the defense 
of the falling franc. Compared to the threat to the whole “Western 
system” that a successful French Revolution would have repre- 
sented, de Gaulle’s arrogance and persistent backbiting at the 
US was a minor enough irritant. 

In face of the naked fascist slogan — “Cohn-Bendit to Dachau!” 

— all the ideologues of the ruling classes, including the Communists, 
came out against “leftist trouble makers,” and stood ready to 
defend “law and order” — the Gaullist democratic (sic!) order! 

Why, then, didn’t the class nature of Communism become as 
clearly visible to the Left, especially the Trotskyists? Why, al- 
though, from the start, the Communist attacks on the Trotskyists 
(who were among the most militant fighters in reaching for 
workers’ power) was unbridled, did the Trotskyists continue to 
behave as if it were a mere question of “tactics”? Why, above all, 
do Trotskyists continue to distinguish between “the bourgeois 
order” and the “Communist”? These are not pedantic questions. 
The Trotskyists will be among the first to suffer from the reaction. 
Already they are listed among the organizations to be banned. 
Yet they are sure to continue to behave as they have for the 
past three decades and end up as the left face of Communism. 

Knowing this, the Communists feared nothing from the ex- 
posure of the fact that Premier Pompidou had regular contact 
with the CP leaders throughout the revolutionary situation. 

Openly enough, through their control of the CGT, they did 
their best to contain the revolt, keep it from uniting with the 
students who had inspired it, and easily switched to both the 
electoral field and narrow trade unionism, not to mention their 
role as provocateurs for de Gaulle, a role, three decades back, they 
played for Franco as the Anarchists and the Trotskyists were 
still fighting the fascists and the Spanish Revolution was being 
destroyed. 

History is about to repeat itself. Communists feel confident 
that there is nothing to fear from the Trotskyists. What they do 
stand in mortal fear of is power in the streets, spontaneous in- 
dependent proletarian power which is independent of state-capital- 
ism calling itself Communism. It is this, just this, Communism Is 
out to destroy. It is this, just this, that de Gaulle appreciates in 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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It is the same at another part 
of the University of Paris, a five- 
story building of classrooms and 
offices several blocks away. Here 
too, the students are occupying 
the building, and occupying it 
in the highest sense— a twenty- 
four hour-a-day thinking and do- 
ing movement. It is the univer- 
sity in permanent session. All 
the buildings and classrooms are 
taken over by an almost unbe- 
lievable number of committees 
and groups of tbe strike. 
COMMITTEES OF ACTION 

Most of the committees are 
grouped under the name: com- 
mittees of action. There is a 
“committee of action: workers- 
students.” Under this committee 
are many subgroups to promote 
different aspects of worker-stu- 
dent relationships. 

Workers sometimes come from 
a specific shop to the committee 
to ask for students to come to 
speak to them or to help them 
put out a leaflet. Another com- 
mittee to promote relationships 
between workers in different 
factories. Thus workers in one 
factory can know how workers 
in another factory organized their 
strike committees. 

There is a committee to work 
with high school students; a 
committee against aggression of 
the police; a committee to pro- 
mote the relationships between 
the city and the country; com- 
mittees for the various districts 
in Paris. There are many uni- 
versity committees; from the 
Sociology Department, from Philo- 
sophy, from the Languages, and 
many others. These committees 
now number in the hundreds. 
And new committees are form- 
ed as the need arises. 

Thus, the French government 
closed the borders to German 
young people, and a new com- 
mittee was formed and started 
to work against the closing of 
the borders. One floor of the 
building is now a hospital for 
students injured in demonstra- 
tions who are afraid to go to 
regular hospitals because of fear 
that the police might come in 
and arrest them. 

And these committees are not 
just names on various doors. 1 
walked down hallway after hall- 
way where these committees 
meet and almost all had a meet- 
ing occuring or people working 
in the offices. Most meet every- 
day and there is a general as- 
sembly of many committees in 
the evening. 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Marks , Miss. To 
Resurrection City 

Marks, Miss. — We ar- 
rived here with trueks loaded 
with three to four tons of 
food and clothing. The young 
cats I drove with were doing 
it mostly because it was a 
job — but said they were 
glad to be doing something 
to help other people. They 
didn’t really appreciate what 
that meant until they got 
here. 

Everyone gathered around the 
trueks to help, and you could 
see how badly they wanted what 
they were unloading, but we 
weren’t distributing the things. 
The man in charge is Wm. Frank- 
lyn, who lived all his life here 
and is poor himself. He knows 
just about everybody around and 
what they need. 

He was the first man in Mis- 
sissippi to test the 1954 school 
desegregation law and has been 
fighting ever since. He’s an old 
man, hut he’s really cool. He 
doesn’t feel the people on top 
are going to give poor people 
anything until it is knocked out 
of them, as he put it. He was sur- 
prised to see poor white people 
starting to speak up, and said 
he’s glad they are finally getting 
together with blacks, Indians, 
Mexican-Americans and all those 
who are just as poor. 

The young people here are 
really out of sight. They have 
no illusions and are out to get 
all the things free people should 
have. Coming here has reinforced 
my determination to get rid of 
this system. I have to agree that 
this is the worst place I have 
ever seen for people to live, and 
I’ve seen some pretty bad places 
at that. 

* * * 

WASHINGTON, D C.— My first 
impression of Resurrection City 
is that it is worse than what I 
saw in Marks, Miss. It is just 
nothing but mud, mud and more 
mud, with most of the structures 
about to fall down. 

There is a community out-house 
in the center of the city. And a 
big tent is used for the cafeteria. 
Most of the people have been put 
up in churches for the nights, 
and come back during the day 
for different demonstrations and 
discussions. The demonstration at 
the Dept, of Agriculture went on 
all night in a heavy rain. Many 
felt it was the best so far in the 
campaign. 

The food is often just cheese 
and bologna, but most of the peo- 
ple agree it is more food than 
they had before. Some residents 
have complaints about the way 
things are being done, but when 
you ask why they came, they tell 
you without hesitation. 

One woman from Marks, who 
has been in the city seven weeks, 
said she came because she was 
tired of working for nothing and 
felt she could do more for her 
five kids by coming on the Cam- 
paign. She said she felt good to 
be “shaking up the old govern- 
ment people” and would keep 
right on fighting after June 19. 

Some who have had experience 
in action groups have been fight- 
ing to get more mass participa- 
tion in the policy-making and run- 
ning of the city. They were the 
ones who forced SCLC to get rid 
of Rustin as co-ordinator of the 
June 19 march because of his 
past record. 

But, despite the in-fighting that 
the papers have played up so 
much, some very important things 
have been happening. The most 
important is that there seems 


☆ ☆ ☆ 

to be no overt feelings of animos- 
ity between the poor whites and 
blacks in the city. They get along 
very well and share what they 
have. If the Campaign doesn’t 
show anything else, it shows that 
unity is possible as far as the 
grass roots are concerned. 

* * * 

It is beautiful to see. It is also 
beautiful to see the stirrings of 
guilt, especially among middle 
class black people, when the poor 
people walk down the stfeets. 
On the other hand, the young 
and working class black people 
give us the sign of power as they 
pass. 

— Acidi 


Northern Caravan 

Detroit, Mich. — On May 
13, I joined the Poor People’s 
March contingent in Detroit 
for the five mile march 
through some of the worst 
slum areas in the city to the 
rally downtown. It was a day 
we will not forget. 

The organization of the march 
by the Milwaukee Commandos 
and the SCLC Marshalls, planned 
and carried out in detail, empha- 
sized non-violence throughout. “If 
anything is thrown from the side- 
walks,” we were told, “you can 
catch it, but don’t throw anything 
back. If you do, you’ll be pulled 
from the line.” 

MARCHED, SANG 

Hundreds of Detroiters — black 
and white, students and older 
people, clergymen and even a 
delegation of Detroit “officials”— 
joined the marchers from Ohio, 
Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana and 
Minnesota, gathering in lines of 
four abreast, women on the in- 
side, men on the outside, and the 
Marshalls flanking them. We 
marched and sang, calling for 
the sidewalk crowds to join us. 
Many did. Those who were hos- 
tile, just stared. Police continual- 
ly surrounded us. 

One marcher from Chicago told 
me the only trouble they had en- 
countered en route was in Louis- 
ville, Ky., where accommodations 
and food were minimal, and the 
police invited them to leave. He 
said he felt as though something 
was going to happen in Detroit. 
It did. 

MOUNTED POLICE CHARGE 

As dusk engulfed the rally area, 
Detroit police tried to tow away 
a stalled SCLC staff car, parked 
for hours along with other cars 
in front of Cobo Hall. Mounted 
police charged into marchers and 
by-standers surrounding the car. 
Women, children and Father 
Groppi were among those attack- 
ed by police horses and clubs. 
Only the quick action of the Com- 
mandos in getting people indoors 
averted a larger casualty list 
than the 30 injured by police. 

Stunned and angry, the more 
militant wanted immediate re- 
taliation. Others just wanted to 
leave for Washington. But at a 
meeting held all night, the de- 
cision was made to stay another 
day and seek a protest meeting 
with the mayor. At the meeting, 
the mayor promised am “investi- 
gation” into the incident. But 
SCLC officials have promised to 
return to Detroit, after Washing- 
ton, to deal further with the De- 
troit police situation. 

* * * 

Detroit, Mich — Ever since 
the incident at The Poor Peo- 
ple’s March, there have been 
protests and demonstrations. 
Pickets marched at police 



MOUNTED POLICE charge against crowd surrounding 
car of Southern Christian Leadership Conference offi- 
cial. Many were injured very seriously by both horses 
and vicious clubs of cops. 


Solidarity Day 

Washington, D.C. — The March 
today, June 19, was a beautiful 
thing to be part of. People came 
from all over. One bus came from 
San Francisco, others from 
North, South, East and West. 

The police estimated over 50,- 
000 and the March leaders near- 
ly 200,000. It is hard to count 
heads in a mammoth crowd like 
this, but I know that buses were 
still arriving after 1:30 p.m. and 
people were streaming in all af- 
ternoon. 

A lot of the signs were printed. 
The UAW had thousands of plac- 
ards. But whether the March Was 
“planned” or not, the feeling of 
the people, both the poor and non- 


headquarters and the City 
County Building. An AD 
HOC Committee, led by Fr. 
Geary, and composed mostly 
of white citizens, sponsored 
a sleep-in outside Mayor 
Cavanagh’s office. 

About 20 people showed up 
Monday night, June 3, and all 
day Tuesday night. At 10 a.m. 
Wednesday, they were to see the 
mayor, but he cancelled all ap- 
pointments due to the shooting 
of Sen. Kennedy. Fr. Geary then 
took his group outside to march 
around the City County Building. 

The mayor finally met with Fr. 
Geary’s group Monday morning, 
June 10, and gave them his usual j 
liberal line about how two offi- j 
j cers were suspended and more I 
1 may be suspended during the 
investigation (going on for over 
a month now), and how it was 
unfortunate, and, and, and. 

It is unfortunate that we have 
policemen who act like Nazi 
stormtroopers. It’s also sad that 
in a city which is 40% black, the ! 
police force is 2(4% black. On 
top of that, as of July, the Detroit ! 
cops will be the highest paid in 
the nation. When we have to pay 
people a lot of money to beat us 
up, you know this country must 
be in very bad condition. 


who said the march was illegal 
Everyone walked off in small 
groups in different directions and 
eventually arrived at the church. 

The police drove around town 
watching us. Occasionally one 
would stop to remind uls that 
marching was not permitted. We 
would spread out a few feet and 
go on. Thus the police prevented 
a march on one side of one 
street and produced a demonstra- 
tion all over downtown. 

IN ATLANTA we were greeted 
by hundreds, perhaps 1,000 people, 
in a big park. There were the 
police, but there was also Mayor 
Allen who came on each bus to 
officially welcome us. 

Over the next week and a half 
the Southern caravan went to 
Macon, Savannah, Charleston, 
Richmond and Washington. I 
attribute the lack of trouble from 
the authorities partly to the fact 
that they knew we were on the 
way to Washington and wanted to 
avoid arrests that might lead us 
to stay longer than overnight. 
But there also seemed to be less 
tension as we proceeded to larger 
cities. 


poor, was genuine and simple: 
“We’ve got to change all this. 
This is no way for human beings 
to have to live.” 

I think most people on the 
March today also had the feeling 
that this was the last non-violent 
chance the government is going 
to have to do something about it. 

We decided not to go home 
after the March. We’re staying 
on to help and we’re staying right 
in the camp. We were assigned 
our cots this afternoon. 

Resurrection City is unbeliev- 
able. I’m living in it, and it is 
still unbelievable. It’s mud, mud, 
mud, and there has been a lot 
of talk about lack of organiza- 
tion. But all I can see is that the 
people are running things them- 
selves, and being here gives you 
a good feeling that you can’t 
describe. 

Everyone in the City seems to 
feel the same way. The conditions 
here aren’t the important thing. 
The important thing is that 
“we’ve got to get it done.” 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 


Divided World Will Die Like Fools 


Southern Caravan 

Deep South, USA — We 
began the march from Jack- 
son, Miss., behind a mule- 
drawn wagon, then got on 
buses to go to Selma, Ala. A 
small plane circled over- 
head until we were out of 
Mississippi. 

Everywhere we marched white 
and black people stood and 
watched us, sometimes together, 
sometimes standing next to the 
troopers, but I did not see a 
white person even call out. One 
observer from the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and I were the 
only whites with the march leav- 
ing from Mississippi. One priest 
came from Selma, and one youth 
from Montgomery. There were 
some whites among the local par- 
ticipants in places like Birming- 
ham and Atlanta. 

IN SELMA, we were met by 
hundreds of black people and 
many police, state troopers, and 
national guardsmen. They car- 
ried rifles with fixed bayonets 
and stood on every street corner 
we passed. 

IN MONTGOMERY we planned 
to march to the church where 
Rev. King first pastored. After 
going a few blocks we were 
stopped by about 20 policemen 


Who can understand this Amer- 
ican law, when they have it di- 
vided in two parts: one is that 
the black people shall obey, and 
the other one is that the white 
obey it — if he pleases. They 
still can’t find a way to stop 
these white men from assassina- 
ting men who speak for the whole 
nation of people, whitj and black. 

It just looks like when a big 
leader talks a little too much 
about giving black people a little 
more freedom, other leaders get 
together and pay some fool to 
knock him off. They want to 
keep these United States under 
this same crazy law, and that is to 
keep the black people separate 
from the white race in every 
way: never give the black man 
the lead in anything above the 
white; keep them all divided by 
not up-grading the black with the 
white. 

CAN’T STAND DIVIDED 

But this white race never 
thought about what Abraham Lin- 
coln said: that when a country 
is divided it can’t stand forever. 
So many people will be so tired 
of being held under bondage so 
long until they will break out 


all at once and go to fight for 
what they want. 

Many northerners do not un- 
derstand what the black race has 
been through with white southern- 
ers for these past hundred years. 
Black people were not allowed to 
go in any public place with the 
white; even if there was a big 
street in town, the black was not 
allowed to go on it. And today, 
the North is getting to be just 
like the South used to be. 

There are certain places that 
Negroes can’t go, and certain 
places they can’t live, which is 
the same way the South used to 
do the Negroes. 

DIE LIKE FOOLS 

There is just no need for people 
trying to run the whole world in 
their way of life just because 
they are white and believe all 
black people are fools. 

Rev. King said just before he 
was killed that if people go on 
fighting and treating each other 
like they are not human beings, 
then the whole world of people 
would die as fools. 

Everybody is having a funny 
dream about what is going to hap- 
pen. There is no need for us to 
die as fools. 
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FROM THE AUTO SHOPS 

Mahwah Ford 


MAHWAH, N.J. — Ford 
Motor Company’s refusal to 
improve working conditions 
at its assembly plant in Mah- 
wah, New Jersey has led 
rank and filers of local UAW 
Local 906 to take militant 
action to solve their prob- 
lems by themselves. 

On Thursday and Friday, June 
13th and 14th, as the heat be- 
came unbearable inside the plant, 
over 100 workers from the body, 
paint, and trim shops walked 
off the job to demand proper 
ventilation and air conditioning 
from the Ford management. 

Ford responded to the militancy 
of the body shop workers on 
Thursday by threatening to hold 
back their pay on the next night. 
But on Friday the heat was so 
intense that once again workers 
from body, paint and trim shops 
— more workers than on Thurs- 
day-walked off the job, shutting 
down the line. 

As a result of these walk-outs, 
Ford management claims it has 
ordered the ventilation equip- 
ment. This may or may not be 
true, but the Mahwah UAW rank 
and file are continuing to realize 
that their best way of dealing 
with graievances is to stand to- 
gether and take militant actions. 


Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich.— There was 
a walk out at the Chrysler 
Mack plant in Detroit over 
the assassination of Senator 
Robert Kennedy. This was 
the second walk out. The first 
was at the time of Dr. Martin 
Luther King’s assassination 
on April 4. 


Workers Sit-In 
at NY Hospital 

Brooklyn, N.Y. — Cumber- 
land Hospital is one of the 
many hell-holes which make 
up the New York City muni- 
cipal hospital system. Not 
only is Cumberland an old 
and poorly run hospital, but 
it is also run by exploitative 
managers who are very anti- 
union. 

About a month ago, 90 labora- 
tory and clerical workers at Cum- 
berland were organized by Local 
1199 of the Drug and Hospital 
Workers’ Union. The hospital 
management did not want to 
recognize the union, and the city 
hospital administration and the 
New York State Labor Relations 
Board made it hard for the work- 
ers to win their, rights by bolding 
long, drawn-out hearings over 
whether or not the workers were 
entitled to a union election and 
over which union had jurisdiction 
at Cumberland. 

Some 40 workers staged a sit- 
in in the - lobby of the hospital. 
The workers stayed all of one 
week-end to demand an end to 
Hie stall tactics of the State La- 
bor Board and a quick election. 
Later, the 40 workers took over 
the hospital labs and locked them- 
selves inside. An arrest of 23 
workers followed. 

The next day, a few of the 
Cumberland workers staged 
^pother sit-in; this time at the 
office of City Hospital Commis- 
sioner Terrenzio. 

The workers won their election 
and celebrated their victory. 

This report is from members 
of the N.Y. Local of News and 
Letters who participated at the 
first sit-in at Cumberland. 


Some workers were amazed 
when they noticed so many 
workers walking off their jobs 
and out of the plant. After the 
death of Dr. King most of the 
black workers were saying, be- 
fore work started, they were 
going out, and practically every- 
one knew there would be a walk 
out. But as one worker said after 
the death of Senator Kennedy, 
“I do not think there will be a 
walkout today, because there was' 
no walkout over the death of 
President Kennedy.” 

KILLINGS PLANNED 

Some workers began to say, 
these assassinations of leaders 
that speak for the blacks and the 
poor is not by some nut. These 
assassinations are planned and 
carried out by Birehites,. K.K.K. 
and white racists from above, and 
we must walk out to show sym- 
pathy to Senator Kennedy. Still, 
most workers did not think 
enough would walk out to stop 
production. 

At ten o’clock a few began 
going, by ten thirty both main- 
production lines were shut 
down. At least 50% more 
whites walked out than when 
Dr. King was killed. By eleven 
o’clock the plant was down 
with the exception of 'a very 
few white and black workers 
that never walk out until they 
are sent home — and at 1 p.m. 
the company did send them 
home. 

COMPANY’S FAULT? 

The foreman had not said a 
word when the workers walked 
out after Dr. King’s death, but 
some of them tried to stop 
workers after Senator Kennedy’s 
death. One foreman asked 
whether we were going to walk 
out everytime someone gets 
killed in this country. Another 
said that we were acting as 
though the company is responsi- 
ble for these acts of murder. 

The workers were both mad 
and sick over the assassination. 
They were saying that now we 
have no one to vote for. 
Nothing was left, only Humph- 
rey, Nixon and Wallace. One 
said with that choice he would 
not bother to go to the polls. . 

They felt that even if the 
government says there was no 
conspiracy, they would always 
believe there was one. 


Mound Road 

Detroit — About two months 
ago, Chrysler added another 
assembly line at the Mound 
Road Engine plant. They had 
so much production to put 
out that thev set up a manual 
assembly line, and put the 
men to work using hand guns 
instead of the big machinery. 

But they expect that you will 
get out production with only the 
30 men they put on that line. 
One of these men said: “It’s loo 
much for one man to do. They 
put so many jobs in the same 
operation that nobody can get it 
done. They want 35 units an hour 
off that manual line — that’s the 
minimum.” 

The union doesn’t have the 
standards set up yet for that 
line. This means that the com- 
pany can set any standard 
they want, and work the guys 
harder on the manual line 
even than they do on the 
regular line. 

The huge production at Mound 
Road has been affecting the ma- 
chine departments. There, Chry- 
sler has been running forced 
over-time to keep up with the 


production on the lines. Every- 
body in Machine has had to work 
ten hour shifts, six or even seven 
days a week. I heard that some 
men in that department worked 
two weeks without a day off. 

People ask why we have to 
work so many hours. I guess 
Chrysler is just really greedy; 
they got to have every minute. 
• 

Fleetwood 

Detroit — A sorespot at the 
Fleetwood Cadillac plant is the 
cafeteria. In the plant itself, 
there are a couple thousand 
black workers out of a total of 
about 5,000. We work on the 
roughest jobs, like in the body 
shop, where it is 85 per cent 
black, and there aren’t many 
blacks on the day shift, or on 
floors where the pay is high or 
the work is not real tough. 

But the plant is nothing like 
the cafeteria, which is run by an 
outside cafeteria outfit. There, 
you have two shifts, with 30-40 
on each shift. Only out of this 
whole work force, there might 
be two or three black men — and 
not one single Negro woman. 

A lot of black workers eat 
there, and we’ve been asking 
ourselves why we should have a 
cafeteria where we can’t get a 
job. 


ON THE LINE 


UAW Convention Turns Big 
Tigers Into Little Pussycats 

By John Allison 

You hear a lot of talk about working men and women 
coming together in convention to make laws and democratic 
rules to govern free men of labor. You also hear of dictator- 
ship being practiced in far away lands. Yet here in Detroit, 
the headquarters of the UAW, Walter Reuther rules with 
an iron hand. * n— 


With the skill of a heart sur- 
geon, Reuther and his bureau- 
crats pressured the delegates to 
the point where they surrendered 
here in the Motor City before the 
first vote was taken in Atlantic 
City, where the UAW recently 
held its constitutional convention. 

DELEGATES ROAR OUT 

Delegates elected by the rank- 
and-file leave their local unions 
like tigers, because the pressures 
of production and the problems 
laying on the workers are so 
great and they can’t seem to be 
solved. So they leave the assem- 
bly line to change the contract 
or the constitution to bring some 
relief to the workers. 

But the hint or promise of a job 
with the International changes 
many of these tigers, and they 
wind up at the convention nothing 
more than tame pussycats. 


Columbia Cafeteria Workers 
Have Student Help for Union 


New York, N.Y — For the 
past six weeks, the striking 
students at Columbia have 
been fighting the university’s 
racist expansion policies and 
its imperialist corporate con- 
nections with the institute for 
Defense Analysis (IDA). 

Another of the issues which 
Columbia’s Strike Committee has 
tried to publicize is the exploita 
tion of workers at Columbia. 

COLUMBIA’S PLANTATION 

To its workers, Columbia is like 
a large plantation with many 
small, self-contained units of em- 
ployees working under the con- 
stant pressure of nasty supervi- 
sors. These workers, whether 
they are blue-collar electricians, 
janitors, maids, or white-collar 
key punch operators or book- 
binders, are underpaid, have few 
benefits, and have little or no job 
security. 

The worst case of Columbia’s 
exploitation is in its treatment 
of cafeteria workers in the Uni- 
versity Food Services. Workers 
in the cafeteria average about 
$70/wk. with many men receiv- 
ing this wage after as many as 
10 to 20 years’ service. The kitch- 
ens and dishrooms are hot and 
poorly ventilated, and many men 
are forced to work 10 days with- 
out an off day, or 12-hour shifts. 

Columbia has had a long stand- 
ing anti-union policy. The cafe- 
teria workers have attempted to 
organize many times since 1937. 
and the university’s union-busting 
tactics have been well document- 
ed. 

WORKERS ORGANIZE 

During the second week of the 
student strike at Columbia, some 
strikers, who had previously been 
in contact with the cafeteria 
workers, got together with an or- 
ganizer from Local 1199 to quietly 
organize the cafeteria. The drive 
went quickly; a majority for 1199 
was reached in a week. 

The speed of the organization 
not only reflected the workers’ 


strong class feelings against their 
bosses, but also reflected tbeir 
militance learned through the ex- 
perience of several past union 
drives. 

This militance was demon- 
strated when a delegation of five 
workers and the 1199 organizer 
marched off the job and over to 
the office of Joseph Nye, Colum- 
bia’s business manager, to de- 
mand an immediate election. 

The election was granted, but 
Nye had no intention of keeping 
the agreement with 1199 and the 
workers. Instead, the university 
called in organizers from Local 
241, a “sweetheart” local, to split 
up the workers and create a 
jurisdictional dispute between 
1199 and 241. Local 241 managed, 
through bribes, to get seven cards 
signed by workers in the small- 
est of the three cafeterias in the 
bargaining unit. 

Nye had still another trick up 
his sleeve. When lawyers from 
both unions and from Columbia 
met to determine the election 
rules, the university announced 
that 241 had asked the State 
Labor Board for an SLRB super- 
vised election. 

WORKER DEMAND 1199 

Local 1199 had not gone to 
the SLRB with its long hearing 
procedure since these hearings 
are often used by management to 
demoralize workers and to break 
organization drives. Presently, 
1199 is engaged in hearings at 
the SLRB. The workers are very 
solid in their demand for 1199 — 
they also all recognize 241 as a 
company union and a tool of 
Columbia. 

The election for the cafeteria 
-workers will be a tremendous vic- 
tory for the hundreds of unor- 
ganized workers at Columbia, and 
it should also be a signal for 
them to organize- themselves. The 
workers can count on assistance 
from the Strike Committee of stu- 
dents, and from these unioniza- 
tion drives may come a real 
worker-student alliance at Colum- ' 
bia. 


Even now, the UAW Convention 
has lost all appeal to the public 
and to the rank-and-file— and with 
good cause. Everyone is saying 
a democratic convention no 
longer exists. 

OPPOSITION LOSES 

What started out to appear to 
be a fight over the adoption of 
rules went down to defeat without 
even a roll call vote, and then 
the second “fight” came up over 
the adoption of a resolution call- 
ing for a referendum vote of all 
UAW officers. And this resolution 
also went down to defeat without 
a roll call vote. 

The stage was set. At this point 
the convention fell apart for those 
opposed to Reuther, and the dele- 
gates went on to raise the pay of 
the International officers. 

Problems in the shops gave 
way to political speakers who 
said they were friends of labor, 
and they made it clear that they 
were looking for back pay for 
what they claimed were favors 
done in the past. Actually, the 
political candidates provided 
about the only excitement there 
was at the convention, which 
went off with a lot of whooping 
and hollering — and with a bunch 
of kids all over the place. 

CUTAND-DRIED 

The rest of it was all cut and 
dried. And you knew it from the 
way Walter could call delegates 
by their first names who were 
able to get to microphones to 
speak. You kind of got the feeling 
like it was oid home week for 
Walter and his gang — and it 
really was the way it all turned 
out. 

Area-wide seniority never got a 
hearing on the floor at the 21st 
convention, because relocation of 
plants from state to state was a 
hot issue. The same old “solution” 
was applied here as it has been 
for years on end — the issue was 
referred to the executive board 
to solve without reopening the 
contract, whatever this means. 

On another hot issue — that of 
dues increase — this too was post- 
poned. The groundwork for this 
was laid at the special conven- 
tion called in Detroit during the 
Ford strike. There, the principle 
was set that you could take up 
dues someplace else than at the 
Constitutional Convention, which 
had always been the place where 
dues action was taken. 

So Reuther called a special one- 
day convention to consider the 
question of a dues increase. By 
now, many rank-and-file workers 
have gotten a taste of what was 
negotiated away in the last con- 
tract, and maybe they’ll just 
begin to put pressure on the dele- 
gates. The question of the dues 
increase could produce a good 
fight. 
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EDITORIAL 

The Climate For Murder 

The assassination of Senator Kennedy — only two months 
after the murder of Rev. Martin Luther King, and less than five 
years after the death of President Kennedy — has given rise to 
all sorts of arbitrary statements .about “violence” in America. 

It is true that the capitalist system has become so degenerate 
that the “struggle for the minds of men” has been replaced with 
blowing the brains out of dissenters, including those within the 
ruling class itself. Whether it hires a gunman, as was probably 
done in the murder of Rev. King, or whether it has only created 
the . climate for murder — with an assist, in the ease of Senator 
Kennedy, from the type of propaganda that issued from the Arab- 
Israeli war — every man in the street knows that it is our “sick 
society” that is more guilty than the sick men who actually pull 
the triggers. 

REACTIONS FROM THE RIGHT 

Nothing shows the sickness more, however, than the fact that 
some — reactionaries and “liberals” alike — have had the gall 
to blame, not those who breed the sickness, but those who have been 
fighting against it. The extreme right-wing is taking the opportunity 
to move against both the student rebels and the black revolt. The 
move to the right can be seen not only in the actions of the re- 
actionary National Rifle Association, and the racist speeches of 
George Wallace, but even in the recent, decision of the “liberal” 
Supreme Court to uphold as constitutional the “stop and frisk” 
laws Which have consistently been used against the black community. 

- -The assassination has, likewise, been followed with a great deal 
of sound and fury about gun control legislation. While one reaction- 
ary, like Senator Dodd, thunders for it, another like Wallace, thun- 
ders against it. Some genuinely alarmed citizens have been so moved 
that they have turned in their hunting rifles to their local police — 
already armed tb the teeth in preparation for the summer ahead. 

Bet a word about control of those guns has been uttered. While 
LBJ piously pleads for a “gun control law” thousands upon thou- 
sands of dollars are being spent for new and deadly police “riot-con- 
trol” equipment by police agencies all over this country — not only 
guns , but tanks and chemical gas as well. And no less than $25 
billion a year is being spent for the guns, bombs, tanks, napalm, 
planes, crop-destroying chemicals, that continue to rain death on both 
North and South Vietnam. 

THE REAL ISSUE — CAPITALISTIC VIOLENCE 

The' misleading generalizations about violence have but one 
purpose in mind — to divert the whole question from the concrete 
issue of capitalistic violence, to the rebellion against the system. 
The truth of the matter is that the climate for murder that 
permitted the assassination of Robert Kennedy stems from no- 
where more than the White House itself — which continues to 
conduct the barbarous war against the Vietnamese people at the 
same time that it hypocritically creates one more Commission to 
investigate the causes of violence in this country. 

It he really wanted to find the cause, LBJ need look no 
further than at his own administration and into his own backyard, 
where several thousand poor people -have brought the evidence 
of the Jifelong violence THEY endure — mud hole poverty in the 
midst of unprecedented affluence — right to Washington for all 
the world to see. 

They represent millions more — black and white, Puerto 
Rican, Indian and Mexican-American. No less than 35 million live 
below even the official “poverty line” of $3,130 a year for a 
family of four. Another 30 million live just above it. Only seven 
million even receive welfare payments. 

“WE SHALL OVERCOME” 

The wooden shanties which they have willingly accepted as 
home for their Campaign are certainly no worse than many of the 
shanties the poor left to come to Washington. The meals are 
better than , many have ever had before. Yet, so hardened and so 
unmoved does Congress remain, that all even the Poor People’s 
so-called “friends” in Congress can do is tell them to “go back 
where they came from” so they can fill in the mud-hole again. 

Though he was part of the capitalist system, Robert Kennedy 
had been the one candidate who spoke out on the issues of poverty 
and discrimination, as well as the war. And when the black people 
of Baltimore sang “We Shall Overcome” as they waited for the 
funeral train in Baltimore, they sang it with a grimness that said, 
as one young militant put it: “You got him, but you can’t get all 
of us.” 

The poor and the black masses of this country have con- 
sistently shown themselves aligned against the whole system, and 
determined to do away with it. For it is the capitalist system that 
not only breeds, but needs, the class violence it daily practices on 
the poor and black right here and on the Vietnamese people on the 
other side of the world. When that system goes, so will the violence. 
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ENOCH POWELLISM 

The support given by Lon- 
don Dockers and some other 
workers to the Enoch Powell 
speech took everyone, includ- 
ing Powell himself, by sur- 
prise. It is a reflection on the 
entire working class move- 
ment. 

As against tfcis, there is 
the fact that many trade uni- 
ons have come out against 
Powell. The Glasgow Trades 
Council Exec. Committee made 
a declaration, but it is the 
usual kind of stodgy statement. 
Unfortuately, there are no 
signs of a re-appraisal of the 
movement and what it stands 
fqr in the present situation. 

There was a fascist influence 
behind the demonstration by 
the meat porters at Smithfield. 
A Moselyite candidate for 
West Islington was active in 
the move. The printed petition 
was paid for by the boss of 
one of the biggest transport 
companies at Smithfield. It 
is a very dangerous business. 

Since we see no obvious 
signs of racialism in Scotland 
at the moment, we too readily 
act as if it did not exist . . . 
An attempt is being made in 
London to organize a dem- 
onstration to the House of 
Commons on July 7. The or- 
ganizers, mainly fascists, say 
they are communicating with 
Birmingham and Glasgow. It 
springs from elements at the 
market at Coveht Gardens . . . 

We are going to put out a 
special bulletin on what Enoch 
Powellism means. We will try 
to get an article for it from an 
African or a West Indian, 
though that will not be easy 
here in Glasgow. 

H. McShane 
Scotland 

* * * 

When a Tory like Enoch 
Powell — who is traditionally 
an enemy of the workers, ad- 
vocating a constant 3% un- 
employment pool, lowering of 
the dole money, increase ih 
health charges, less council 
houses — makes an openly ra- 
cialist speech and : s supported 
by dockers meat packers and 
covent garden workers . . . 
is there any sanity anymore? 

Peace Worker 
London 

* * * 

KENNEDY 

ASSASSINATION 

The first reaction of most 
so-called radicals, I am sure, 
was to conclude that the black 
people who poured out to 
mourn for Kennedy after his 
assassination were “b a c k- 
ward.” They never bothered 
to try to listen to what the 
people were really saying. 

RFK might have been just 
another capitalist candidate, 
all right, but he was the only 
one of the whole lot who even 
bothered to talk out not only 
on the war, but on poverty 
and discrimination as well, 
and to talk to poor whites 
and blacks, Indians, Mexican- 
Americans, Puerto Ricans— 
all of them. 

No matter what the “real 
facts” are, I think they were 
right to think he was killed 
because this rotten system just 
can’t tolerate anybody who 
speaks up any more. 

Reader 
Philadelphia 
* * * 

If they can even kill their 
own, what chance do we have? 

Negro Woman Worker 
Detroit 


Rev. Cleague was puzzled 
and Stokely was just plain 
angry that blacks should cry 
for Bobby. Carmichael ajetu- 
ally said it was all because 
RFK had a good “press agent” 
in his brother Ted. CleSgue 
said it was because they hav- 
en’t got over the “slave men- 
tality” yet. All they really; ex- 
posed; so far as I can sed, is 
how wide is the gulf between 
their “elite” mentality and! the 
masses. 

Activist 

Detroit 

STUDENT REVOLUTION 

I notice that the German 
students . are carrying a ban- 
ner inscribed, “Marx, Mao and 
Marcuse.” Mao or no Mao, the 
West German people will find 
their own way out. That does 
not mean- that we should not 
be concerned about the situa- 
tion. 

In France, the role of the 
Communist Party is now clear 
for all to see. The Trotskyists 
attack the French Communist 
Party bitterly but call on it 
to break with its present pol- 
icy. They call them “traitors” 
but say “What is needed is a 
Government of the CP.CGT 
and other trade unions pledged 
to the expropriation of the 
capitalist and the establish- 
ment of a Soviet France.” 

They say , that there was a 
revolution in France but the 
CP betrayed it by not playing 
the Vanguard Role. To them, 
this is fundamental. The ef- 
fort to represent “the Party” 
as playing the Vanguard Rule 
is laughable. The masses 
moved into action oh their 
own. 

Marxist-Humawist 

Scotland 

# * * 

The student movement is 
definitely not just in Colum- 
bia University or the Sorbonhe. 
It is also in Saigon. The latest 
statement from the 25,000- 
strong Saigon Student Union 
demanded an end to the wiar 
to prevent “the destruction Of 
the people.”. ! 

So much for the myths they 
have been trying to tell us that 
the youth of South Vietnam 
are suddenly enlisting in sup- 
port of the war. 

Teacher 
New York 

* * * 

After what has been happen- 
ing in France, Marxist theories 
are more clear to me now, 
i.e. Worker and Student, Mass 
Action or Activity, Paralyzing 
Strikes, Worker’s control of 
Production. 

Most liberals think that the 
workers and students raised 
the red and black flags just 
to get more money. You can 
see the gears that operate 
their minds. 

High School Student 
, California 

* * * 

If any major gains are made 
by the general public in France 
(whether workers, students, or 
peasants), it is now clear that 
the Communist Party must be 
publicly identified as an ene- 
my and an obstacle that seeks 
to prevent major gains on 
their part. 

Cohn-Bendit identifies him- 
self with the students, work- 
ers, and peasants, while ignor- 
ing their alien organizations 
and bureaucracies which had 
in fact to he overcome and 
were in practice surpassed , by 
the spontaneous activity of 
their members. 


The same type of surpassing 
is vital in the U.S. on both 
the race and war issues. Black 
Americans must surpass the 
NAACP and SNCC in order to 
unite among themselves in the 
most effective possible way to 
defeat racism and the system 
which exploits this racism to 
benefit an affluent minority. 

American workers must 
surpass their union bureaucra- 
cies and ethnic prejudices in 
order to coordinate an attack 
on their common enemies. 

On the Vietnamese issue, 
groups tend to follow numer- 
©us schisms without fuhda- 
mentally thinking and acting 
for themselves. Many are kept 
in narrowly limited areas of 
thought and action in the inter- 
ests of both the Establishment 
and its official opponents. • 
v„ ■ American 
. -In Canada 
* . 

LESSON OF WARSAW 

When the last anti-war 
march of the Los Angeles 
Peace Action Council came to 
its rallying point, the march- 
ers were met by a group of 
American Nazis who wore 
swastika armbands, carried ra- 
cist posters, shouted racist 
slogans and attempted to pro- 
voke the demonstration into a 
riot. They were driven off by 
the blacks they attacked. 

Such resistance to the fas- 
cists recalled the Uprising in 
the Warsaw Ghetto, which oc- 
curred that same week just 
25 years before. Because there 
was not unity between all op- 
pressed and progressive forces, 
because there were misleaders 
inside and outside the Jewish 
community, and because the 
Jews were separated from 
those who could have been 
their allies, the Nazis nearly 
achieved the “final solution 
to the Jewish problem.” 

The Warsaw Uprising has 
lessons for us today: Blacks 
are now the prime targets, of 
the American racists . . , they 
must learn that not all blacks 
will be their allies, that not all 
whites are their enemies, and 
that they must resist now. 

Psychologist 

California 

# * * 

POOR PEOPLE'S 
CAMPAIGN 

The Poor People’s Campaign 
could be a turning point in 
the battle against American 
poverty and racism. It doesn’t 
need to succeed dramatically 
in achieving its expressed . de- 
mands to be an important 
event. If black and white poor 
are brought together, if black 
and white workers support the 
march, then it will have been 
a success. 

Observer 

Canada 

■* * * 

A white friend of mine who 
was at the Poor People’s dem- 
onstration here said that a 
Negro man who was selling 
march buttons just gave one 
to him for free. Such was the 
atmosphere at the rally here. 

Despite all the noise made 
by the nationalists, it was 
Abernathy and the Poor People 
for whom the black masses 0 
this city came out 20 to 30 
thousand strong. There were 
thousands of pupils from Phil- 
adelphia high schools who took 
off from classes to participate. 
The Superintendent of Schools 
said they would be excused. 

The police commissioner es- 
timated over 10,000 on the 
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march preceding the rally. 
The march leaders said they 
were overwhelmed by the re- 
sponse. It was the best of any 
city the campaign had seen 
in the northeast. 

Committee Member 
Philadelphia 
* * * 

AMERICANS ABROAD 

' i People here in Italy seemed 
to find Rev, King’s death more 
of a shock and tragedy than 
JFK’s death. They asked us, 
“Are you. animals? What kind 
of people could kill such a 
man?” were sick. 

Try td explain to people that 
there .are seme white people 
who are ’not racists, when they 
are pointing to you as if it 
was your fault. OK, it is. But 
when people look at you as 
if you personally pulled the 
trigger it is an awful experi- 
ence. 

Hearing the news was bad 
enough. Having to answer for 
it was more than we could 
take- 

American- 

in-Italy 

* * * 

We Wane* in Mexico when 
the revolt happened in Detroit 
and the Mexican papers had 
big headlines: "Civil War in 
the United States”, “The Poor 


Against the Rich”. 

All of the Mexicans (except 
the rich ones, of course) seem- 
ed to be on the side of the 
American Negroes. When we 
explained that we, also, were 
on the side of the American 
Negroes they were happy to 
hear it — because the major- 
ity of Americans they see 
(tourists) talk down to the 
average Mexican a’ so. 

This year we were also 
glad to run across American 
college students there who 
were civil rights fighters here 
at home. At least it lets Mexi- . 
cans know there are some 
decent people north of their , 
border. 

Traveler 

California 

* * * 

CHANGING OUR COURSE 

In the last 20 years the error 
of our economy has become 
obvious. The “stability” of em- 
ployment turns on the produc- 
tion of destructive material 
and an unconstitutionally 
drafted youth to man the guns, 
missiles, napalm, bacteriolog- 
ical warfare. These sad truths 
charge the American people, 
and their exchange medium, 
the dollar, with offense. The 
“strength of the U.S. econ- 
omy” relies on violence. 


As for “reaping the whirl- 
winds,” we can change our 
course, if we will. But will 
we? If the facts can be gotten 
across, self - preservation in- 
stincts will swing us to act for 
our lives. 

The Asians, Africans and 
South Americans know that 
the capitalist-investor -imperial- 
ist-profiteer is a hunk of car- 
rion about their collective 
necks. As protesting, march- 
ing Frenchmen recently pro- 
claimed,. “Everything is rot- 
ten — revolution ! ” U.S. A. work- 
ers could answer “Amen” to 
their overseas fellow -victims. 

E.M. 

Chicago 

* * * 

The first of May, Labor Day, 
has come again, and we are 
not so ‘ much better off than 
we Were 50 years ago. When 
’ are we slaves going to organ- 
ize ■ into one union and put 
the boss to work? Why don’t 
we get him off our backs for 
alT time and see if we can have 
' freedom: - -What do you say, 
-fellow- workers? 

- As for Canada, we have a 
.lot of political. parties all over 
Canada— but not much union- 
ism. 

Wobbly 

‘■v. Vancouver 


Paris Interview With Cohn-Bendit . . . 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The follow- 
ing are excerpts from an inter • 
view with French student lead- 
er Danny Cohn-Bendit, which 
appear edm Le Nouvel Oserva- 
teur, May. 8-14 and Le Nouvel 
Observateur, special edition, 
May 20.) 

There are some people 
among us, whom I will call 
the “t Mr d-worldists,” for 
whom file fight against im- 
perialism and against ex- 
ploitation in the third world 
is the theme par excellence, 
which sparks political under- 
standing. 

On the other side, we feel that 
the fight of the third world must 
be supported by actions directed 
at destroying, as much as we 
have the strength to, the centers 
of exploitation which are at our 
door, even in France. 

* * * 

Thus, we clash with the system 
in our demands — with political 
power, with capitalism in its con- 
ception of the university. Politici- 
zation is part of tins: the ques- 
tioning of the capitalist system, 
of the social function that it as- 
signs theraniversity; the refusal, 
on the port* of students, to be 
future eadfces, formed to exploit 
the working class. 


■*' * • 


By using the traditional means 
of action, af the labor movement 
— the strBae* Hie occupation of the 
streets and working places — we 
overcame the ^first obstacle: the 
myth aecordingio which "nothing 
can be done against this regime.” 
We proved St wasn’t so. And the 
workers haws flooded into the 
breach. Perhaps they won’t, this 
time, carry through to the end. 
But there willbe other explosions 
later on. The important thing is 
that the proof has been given of 
the efficacy * of revolutionary 
methods. 

For my part. It isn’t a matter 
of metaphysics or of figuring out 
how to make "the revolution.” I 
think, as I said, that we are 
rather moving toward a perpetual 
change in society, spnrred on, at 
each stage, by revolutionary ac- 


tions. A radical change in the 
structures of our society would 
only be possible if, for example, 
all of a sudden there occurred 
simultaneously a serious econom- 
ic crisis, a powerful upsurge in 
the labor movement and a strong 
student action. 

Today, these conditions are not 
combined. At the most, one can 
hope to make the government 
fall. But there’s no use dreaming 
of making bourgeois society fall 
apart. 

No avant garde whether the 


Union of Communist Students 
(orthodox CP) or the Revolu- 
tionary Communist Youth (Trot- 
skyist) or the Marxist-Leninists 
(pro-Chinese) has been able to 
take over the leadership of the 
movement. Their militants have 
been able to participate in var- 
ious actions in a decisive manner 
but they have always been 
drowned in the vastness of the 
movement . . . that shows that it 
is necessary to abandon the 
theory of "the leading avant- 
garde.” 


French Aviation Workers 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The follow- 
ing are excerpts from an inter- 
view by Eugene Walker, with 
workers in an occupied avia- 
tion factory near Paris.) 

The strike began in an 
extremely spontaneous way. 
First there was the student 
movement. After the student 
movement started, you could 
see a lot of excitement among 
the young workers, lots of 
discussions, and then a work 
slow-down which automatic- 
ally alerted the unions. ; V; 

The unions made a little survey 
and saw that there were many 
factions, that they were rather 
hesitant, but that there was a 
great majority of youth who were 
ready to go. 

At the beginning you could say 
that the movement was spon- 
taneous because the day before 
it began, the union was talking 
about calling for a two-hour 
strike. The next day, at 10 o’clock 
the factory was occupied. 

It wasn’t organized by anyone, 
ft was enough to set the time 
of the walkout. The CGT gave 
the word to eome out at 10 o’clock 
because it couldn’t do otherwise. 

OCCUPATION WAS NATURAL 
The people walked out, almost 
everyone, and the occupation be- 
gan practically right away, with- 
out anybody voting for or decid- 
ing on either an unlimited strike 
or the occupation of the factory. 
It happened quite naturally, and 
nobody had to say anything. 


In the beginning there was an 
elected strike committee which 
took the most important decisions 
during the first four or five days 
concerning the occupation of the 
factory, but later on the CGT 
tried to limit this strike commit- 
tee by having an Executive Com- 
mittee of the strike committee 
elected which was made up in 
the majoriy of CGT people. 

After the election of this execu- 
tive, the strike committee didn’t 
meet for five days and it is only 
today that people are starting to 
move again to give new life to 
the strike committees. 


I think that the essence of to- 
day’s movement is that it is a 
wind of youth that has blown 
over the Left-wing movement, 
and that this wind of youth 
blames the old left parties for a 
certain stodginess and a certain 
static way of protesting which 
doesn’t get anywhere. The new 
movement wants to go much 
farther and much faster. 

For me the students’ movement 
and the workers’ movement must 
necessarily join up, and they will 
be linked, I believe, precisely by 
the factor of youth. That’s the 
main thing. 

They will have to link up to 
make this revolution, in one way 
or another— I can’t say how it 
will be made — but in order for 
it to succeed, the two movements 
must join. 


TWO WORLDS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Communism. For it is this, just this, which permits him his two 
faces: OAS and CP. 

To all this Trotskyism remains deaf, dumb and blind, not be- 
cause it does not know Communism’s “history,” but because it 
cannot comprehend its class nature. Because it is this which ar- 
rested the French Revolution, it is to this that we must turn. 

STATE-CAPITALISM AND THE TROTSKYISTS 

The first Trotskyist denial that Russia had become a state- 
capitalist society was based on the fact that, though “Cain-Stalin 
betrayed the Russian Revolution,” its result — nationalized prop- 
erty — remained and, therefore, the workers’ state, “though 
degenerate” enough to be tied to a Hitler-Stalin Pact, had to be 
“defended.” 

The second denial that Communism was no more than a 
euphemism for state-capitalism concerned East Europe where 
statified property had been instituted, not via a social revolution 
from below, but via a bureaucratic Party from above, propped 
into state power with the aid of a “Red Army.” Again, though 
“born degenerate” and even though the Hungarian Revolution 
opened up an entirely new page in world revolution, and, in poofs 
of blood, proved it wanted freedom from Communism (its Party 
as well as its secret police), wanted freedom to establish genuine 
workers’ power through Workers’ Councils, still the Trotskyists 
kept intoning that it was “impossible” to have a revolution unless 
there was a “vanguard Party to lead it.” 

Then the Third World was born without the aid of any of 
the shibboleths of Communism — statified property, or “the 
Party,” Red Army, or the “International.” So the Trotskyists came 
up with still another excuse for tailending the Communists — 
these countries were technologically backward and US imperialism, 
as “enemy No. 1” would only perpetuate neo colonialism and 
“therefore” one must be With the “Communist camp.” 

Now, what can possibly be the excuse for not unfolding a 
totally new philosophy of liberation free from all the shibboleths of 
what they call “betraying Stalinism”? France is neither isolated 
nor a backward country. It is far from having “workers’ power” 
thrust upon it, pure, degenerate, or in-between; from betyw pit 
above which somehow has to be defended from “imperialism no. 1” 
as an outside force or some inner “usurpers” (unless that be pre- 
cisely Gaullism which must be overthrown and which Communism, 
instead, is propping up). 

France is a technologically advanced land which is in the 
very heart of Europe. It is a world power, with a force frappe to 
boot And the native Communists have betrayed it not once but 
twice. (Three times if you count the mid-1930s not only as it 
appeared in Spain, but also in France.) 

When the Communists preferred sharing power with de Gaulle 
although they controlled the majority of the Resistance, and, again, 
even when the Marshall Plan came “to save” Europe for imperial- 
ist enemy no. 1, still the Trotskyists could not totally free them- 
selves from the coat tails of the Communists. After all, the Trot- 
skyists maintained, the Communists opposed the US purchase of 
Western Europe, they were the “mass party” and “the relationship 
of forces demanded,” etc., etc., etc. 

As in the mid-1940’s, the Communists refused to fight for power 
if it meant facing an independent proletariat that came to power 
without the aid of the Communist Party or the Red Army, so in 
1968 they “led” the proletariat only in order to betray it. How 
many betrayals are needed to kill the self-delusion of the Trotsky- 
ists about the class nature of present-day Communism even where 
it Is not the state-power? 

The answer is that the number of times is numberless for 
the good and substantial reason that the Trotskyists themselves 
believe in statifed property, the State Plan, the elite party which 
binds them to the concept of the backwardness of the proletariat 
that is incapable of reaching socialism without being “led by the 
vanguard party.” It is for this reason that the struggle against 
Stalinism, despite all the sacrifices, has amounted to nought, that 
is to say, has looked like just a family quarrel precisely because 
that Is all it is. 

It is for this reason that shouting “betrayal,” “class callabora- 
tion,” “new form of reformism,” means nothing since they continue 
to tailend the Communists on the ground that “only in action” can 
they win over the masses in general and the rank and file Com- 
munists in particular. The elaborate subterfuge for the Trotskyist 
bizarre behavior has stood out nowhere more clearly than in the 
self-paralysis they brought upon themselves in France in 1968. 

Although they have been in the forefront of the militants calling 
for workers’ power and the revolution has only been arrested, not 
yet totally destroyed; although the fascist face of deGaulle is aided 
by the Communists who are willing to settle for a few ministerial 
posts in an impotent Assembly, yet the Trotskyists do not draw 
a class division between themselves and the Communists. The 
reason for this can have but one explanation: they have no new, 
that is to say, genuinely Marxist philosophy of revolution, but only 
a variant of Hie Communist elitist one, for which, once again, they 
are ready to die. 

No doubt it is brave to die for the revolution. The point, how- 
ever, is to live for it. That is to say, to assure the revolution’s 
success by a new unity of theory and practice which relies, not on 
some “vanguard party,” but on the masses, the masses alone 
who would help forge out this totally new philosophy because they 
had a vision of a fully free society. 

TO LIVE FOR THE REVOLUTION 

To live for the revolution is not done only “in action,” nor 
only by “bravery.” It is impossible to prove “in action” what you 
have proved incapable of proving in theory— that you do indeed have 
a philosophy of liberation totally freed from Communist elitist 
concepts; and totally dependent on only one force beside a philo- 
sophy of liberation and that is the spontaneity of the masses 
who will themselves “to a man”, reconstruct society on totally new, 
Humanist beginnings. 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Doing and Thinking 

By Bernard Wendell 

The Individual In Our 
Miseducational System 


One of the favorite illu- 
sions and slogans of the pres- 
ent miseducational system is 
that it turns out “well-round- 
ed” individuals. As a result, 
attacks op the process of edu- 
cation which do not deal with 
the lack of educational ma- 
terials are often systemati- 
cally misinterpreted as at- 
tacks on the well-rounded 
individual in favor of narrow 
specialization. 

This is particularly ridiculous 
when we consider higher educa- 
tional and social practice; there 
is also the fact that even those 
“educational theoreticians” who 
are an integral part of the sys- 
tem say that the schools are 
going to drop all pretenses in 
the very near future, and become 
trade schools for every imagin- 
able social function. 
FRAGMENTED INDIVIDUALS 

But, no matter, this attack is 
leveled even against Marxists, 
and our whole opposition to the 
school system is that it is a 
mechanism for indoctrination and 
for turning out fragmented indi- 
viduals, fit for only one social 
function. These are the building 
blocks of this society’s future. 

These charges, and the claims 
of the school system about “well- 
rounded” individuals, can be dis- 
posed of by briefly considering 
the “educational” and social 
reality which these and similar 
establishment slogans seek to 
whitewash. As usual, the basic 
contradiction is between their slo- 
gans and this reality. 

The school system forces stu- 
dents to take required courses, 
whether they are interested in 
them or not. It then makes sure 
that students stay in them 
through such prison-like mechan- 
isms as the attendance office 
and the administration force that 
backs it up. Thus, it claims, it 
turns out "well-rounded” indi- 
viduals. 

The characteristic logic of the 
system is that students are weak- 
willed, and can be made well- 
rounded by administration decree, 
enforced by means of the tried 
and true methods of compulsion 
with which every administrator 
is so intimately familiar. So 
much for school claims; now let’s 
look at school reality. 

The nature of the “well-round- 
ed” individual who emerges from 
the treadwheel of the miseduca- 
tional system has been brilliantly 
described by Mario Savio, leader 
of the Berkeley Free Speech re- 
volt of 1964, as one “with all the 
sharp edges worn off.” This 
phrase, which appeared in the 
essay, “An End to History,” is 
graphically descriptive of the con- 
fused, tired, mediocre, “loyal 
American” zombie that our 
schools try to produce. 

A MATTER OF DISCIPLINE 

Let’s, consider, for example, 
what happens to students in re- 
quired classes. A required class 
does not open up new perspec- 
tives to us and make us appre- 
ciate a subject about which we 


had previously been uninformed; 
it bores us; it makes us hate the 
subject and hope that we never 
come into contact with it again 
after getting out of the class. 

When we question the meaning 
of being forced into these things, 
our teachers reply, and honestly, 
that it is a matter of discipline. 
So it is. 

The system couldn’t care less 
about making ns well-rounded in 
the true sense; it forces us to 
study varied subjects, not to help 
us develop as individuals, but to 
make ns docile, obedient little 
zombies. It uses required classes 
as a tool with which to enforce 
its totalitarian discipline upon ns, 
as well as to train us to believe 
its lies. 

Tie “well-rounded” individual 
of the system is thus primarily 
not a person of many interests, 
but a person of many dis-inter- 
ests. And if this person goes on 
to the university (if he is des- 
tined to serve one of the “higher” 
functions of this society), here 
again he will have to endure 
often unrelated required courses 
to get his degree in a single 
field. 

INDIVIDUALITY DESTROYED 

Whatever small benefits he is 
able to get out of required study 
outside of his chosen field will 
be largely lost as he leaves the 
university and goes out into the 
society which it serves. Educa- 
tionally, the well-rounded indi- 
vidual does not exist; even if he 
did, he would be destroyed as 
' soon as he left school and entered 
the social reality. 

The school system is no iso- 
lated entity, but is part ef a 
social system whose very basis 
is the division of labor between 
those who work with their hands 
and those who work with their 
minds. This monstrous social 
perversion is the ultimate judge 
of the farcical nature of the “weU- 
roundedness” our schools claim 
to develop. The schools train 
students to take their places with- 
in the social division of labor. 

In poor communities, students 
are going to be workers of vari- 
ous types, and are trained as 
such. In the “top ten” high 
schools of the upper middle-class 
and rich communities, the stu- 
dents are going to be the cap- 
italists, bureaucrats, and politi- 
cal leaders of the future (assum- 
ing this system has one, which at 
this point in history is a question- 
able assumption.) 

SYSTEM TRAINS 

They are trained for that pur- 
pose; they are given enough in- 
tellectual finesse and appearance 
of well-roundedness to allow them 
to follow in their parents’ foot- 
steps; enough to give them the 
best possible chance of keeping 
this society’s contradictions man- 
ageable. 

This is the truth behind all the 
“liberal” and “humanitarian” 
rhetoric in which the communi- 
ties to which these schools be- 
long customarily wallow. The/ 
are trying to train a new genera- 
tion of exploiters. 
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Seventy-Three Suspended at Columbia • 


New York — Seventy-three 
students and three faculty 
members were suspended at 
Columbia University for par- 
ticipating in a sit-in on May 
23 protesting the administra- 
tion’s action against 12 mem- 
bers of the April 23 sit-ins. 

Administration charges range 
from Criminal Trespass to Crim- 
inal Conspiracy and Inciting to 
Riot against these 76 and the 730 
arrested in the “big bust” of 
April 30. Bails are as high as 
$7,500; sentences could run to 
five years. Meanwhile, new dis- 
ciplinary proceedings have been 
instituted against other students. 
DOUBLE JEOPARDY 

The Kirk-Truman Administra- 
tion is clearly out for blood; no 
“liberalism” remains. The one- 
year suspensions are expulsions, 
since suspended students must 
reapply, for admission after a 
year. . 

Moreover, given the present 
draft situation, expulsions are 
equivalent to one-way tickets to 
Vietnam. Students are also in 
double jeopardy, forced to ans- 
wer university charges while 
their criminal cases are pending 
in court. 

In reaction to this injustice, the 
16 staged their one-night sit-in 
on May 23, exactly one month 

SDS Confab , 
Eyes Student I 
Worker Link 

East Lansing, Mich. — 
Everyone at the SDS (Stu- 
dents for a Democratic Soci- 
ety) convention was talking 
about the possibility of a 
worker-student alliance. For 
the first time, students were 
demanding to know more 
about the working class in 
America that they have for so 
long ignored with impa- 
tience. 

The events in France were 
largely responsible for this new 
awareness and at every general 
meeting examples were drawn 
again and again from the French 
experience. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFAB 

There was also a workshop on 
the international student move- 
ment which discussed the calling 
of an international conference 
late this summer so that Ameri- 
can SDS and the Columbia Strike 
Committee could establish fra- 
ternal ties with organizations like 
German SDS, Zengakuren in 
Japan and the 22 Mars move- 
ment in France. 

Although it was very encour- 
aging that for the first time stu- 
dents were discussing the mean- 
ing of wildcats, the problems of 
racism in the shop and the nature 
of class consciousness on the line, 
some students were caught in the 
trap of thinking they could 
“teach” the workers the need for 
socialism instead of realizing 
they had a lot to learn from 
workers. 

This kind of elitist attitude that 
comes from being isolated from 
the movement from below was 
shown in some proposals for 
“summer plant organizing” proj- 
ects where students would at- 
tempt to “activate” the working 
class in three months! !). “French 
workers may understand, but our 
American workers are somewhat 
backward” was an often-heard 
sentiment. 

INTERESTED IN LABOR 

Nevertheless it is a hopeful 
sign that these students from all 
over the country were interested 
in hearing about labor problems 
and in trying to break down the 
wall which separates alienated 
students from the workers. 


after the original 10-day sit-in 
strike began. 

On May 23 a group of students, 
including SDS leader Mark Rudd, 
were singled out of the 720 
original strikers to answer 
charges before the dean under 
threat of automatic suspension. 
Four students insisted on being 
represented by their lawyers. 
When the lawyers ! were turned 
away and the students suspended 
for “failure to appear,” a large 
crowd of sympathizers reoccu- 
pied Hamilton Hall, site of the 
original sit-in. 

The administration acted 
swiftly and brutally. They de- 
clared all occupants of Hamilton 
subject to immediate suspension 
and called police. While protest- 
ers inside Hamilton debated how 
to react, a large crowd of right- 
wing counter-demonstrators was 
allowed to gather outside. Finally, 
a little after 2 ajn., the cops 
arrived. They cleared Hamilton 
without incident. 

"■CLEAR THE CAMPUS” 

But Kirk also ordered them to 
“clear the campus of all other 
students” in ten minutes. 

The resulting brutality was in. 
deseribable. Instead of driving 
the students off the i campus, the 
cops — uniformed and plain- 
clothes, all with their badges 
covered — deliberately drove the 
students into cornets and beat 
them. Known leaders were sing- 
led out for special heatings. At 
one point, the cops ! entered the 
dormitories — supposedly “safe” 
areas — with drawin guns and, 
dragged students Out to beat 
them. 

For the first time, however, 
the students — perhaps inspired 
by their French counterparts — 
actively resisted. Makeshift bar- 
ricades were thrown up at the 
campus entrances before mid- 
night and police and police ve- 
hicles were pelted with paving 
stones. According to some wit- 
nesses, however, plaSnclothesmen 
played a role in provoking vio- 
lence in the crowd. 

In the face of all this violence 
and repression, the original stu- 
dent political demands have been 
obscured — which is again pre- 
cisely what the administration 
wanted. What are the issues at 
Columbia? 

ISSUES AT COLUMBIA 

The issues are now, and always 
have been, militarism, imperial- 
ism, racism and genuine political 
freedom. Militarism and imperial- 
ism are represented at Columbia 
by the IDA (Institute for Defense 
Analysis) which uses university 
staff and facilities for programs, 
including napalm and missile re- 
search, counter-insurgency and 
repression of U.S. ghetto revolts 
The Columbia strikers; Want IDA 
out. 

Racism at Columbia takes the 
form of the university’s vast real 
estate operation which includes 
slum-lording, mass evictions and 
the construction of a gym on 
public land swindled from the 
people of Harlem. Columbia 
strikers want the gym removed, 
and this issue brought hi the 
blaek students whose militancy 
and determination transformed 
the struggle in its early stages, 

A few quotes from the admin- 
istration will bring the issues 
into focus: “Columbia! is defin- 
itely not a democratic institu- 
tion”; “These things (the gym 
and IDA) are not in the purview 
of faculty and students”; “A uni- 
versity does not need students”; 
and this finally from! Kirk on 
television after six weeks on 
strike: “I see no need for 
change”. 

Throughout the whole crisis, 
Kirk and Truman have obscured 
the politics involved by con- 
stantly harping on . the students’ 
allegedly violent tactics— -sitting- 
in or picketing classes. I 


It is unfortunate that many 
observers, including well-meaning 
Columbia facility, have been 
sucked into Kirk’s trap of judging 
the protestors’ .tactics without 
regard to the- justice of their 
demands or the years of peaceful 
protest that preceded April 23. 

■ Such are the limits of the liberal 
imagination. The essentially re- 
pressive nature of this liberal j 
capitalist society is thus revealed. 

MOVEMENT GROWING 

Meanwhile, the Columbia move- 
ment is spreading out in many 
directions: organizing itself, deep- 
ening its political consciousness 
through a Summer Liberation 
School, creating links with labor, 
with the surrounding community, 
and with the international stu- 
dent movement (See stories, 
page 3. 6). ; ^ 

Ultimately, the Columbia crisis j 
will not be resolved at Columbia, 
and more and more students are j 
aware of this. Their fate is in- ) 
timately linked with those of 1 
other young freedom Hghters in ! 
France, in West Germany, in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia, in Japan, in Latin Amer- I 
ica and in Vietnam. 

The Columbia crisis is part of 
the world crisis of the capitalist 
system that is so corrupt that 
even its ivory towers carry the 
stench of death.; The Columbia 
strikers are a part of a world < 
movement which, by its own dy- 
namic, cannot and will not stop 
short of a new society. 

The Columbia strikers need 
support to expand their Libera- 
tion School and organizing activi- 
ties this summer. Send contribu- 
tions to Strike Steering Commit- 
tee, 536 W. 114 St News & 
Letters members are involved 
in every aspect of these activities; 
we urge our readers to join us. J 


New York, N.Y. — Over 
300 Columbia University 
strikers and their sympath- 
izers around the city gath- 
ered at the French Consulate 
on Saturday, June 5, at 12 
noon, to demonstrate their 
solidarity with striking 
French workers and stu- 
dents. The demonstration 
was called hy the Columbia 
Strike Committee along with 
other groups. 

The call read as follows: “For 
more than two weeks 12 million 
French workers and students 
have been carrying on a massive 
general strike against the same 
type of conditions we face in 
America: rising prices, low wage 
guidelines, unemployment, pro- 
duction speed-up, police brutal- 
ity, overcrowded classrooms, out- 
moded and bureaucratic school 
administrations and a govern- 
ment which has ignored the 
people’s needs for 10 years. ... 
The French economy is directly 
linked with our economy; today’s 
crisis is a world .crisis. ... , 

“If we win in France, it will 
give new life to an international 
movement which is already mak- 
ing strides in West Germany, 
Spain, Italy, Japan and. right here 
in the United States. When we 
fight our own battles here, we 
help create the conditions for a 
victory in France and through- 
out the world. Their fight is our 
fight. ... I 

“The workers and students in 
France are looking to us in 
America for a response to their 
first giant step in the battle for 
a new society. ORGANIZE 
WHERE YOU WORK AND GO 
TO SCHOOL. SHOW OUR SOL- 
IDARITY.” 


Student Strikers 
Show Solidarity 
For French Revolt 
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Eyewitness Report 


German Students Strike as New Emergency 
Laws Pose Wave of Repression in Nation 


Frankfurt, Germany — 
What a magnificent time to 
be in Germany! How many 
generations ago was it that 
such a statement could be 
made? 

On Wednesday; May 15, the stu- 
dents shut down the main build- 
ing of the university by putting 
themselves in front of the doors 
and preventing all from entering. 
Only a few right-wing students 
managed to break through, but 
all classes were cancelled. And it 
was not only Frankfurt Univer- 
sity. Universities throughout the 
country held strikes or teach-ins 
about the iEmergency Laws. 
HIGH SCHOOLS OUT 

Not only did the university shut 
down, but four of the high schools 
walked out and marched to the 
campus. In addition, SDS people 
went to several other high schools 
to try to get people out and man- 
aged to hold teach-ins at several 
schools. 

Besides the students there were 
numerous token strikes ranging 
from half-hour work stoppages to 
shops where the workers walked 
off the job and marched to other 
shops to get workers out. In all, 
it is estimated that some 10,000 
workers walked off their jobs. 

Most of the day on campus was 
spent listening to speeches and 
listening to the debate of the Ger- 
man parliament on the emer- 
gency bill which was broadcast 
on the radio. That evening there 
was a teach-in discussing the 
strike. Some students wanted a 
strike, but did not want to block- 
ade the university, feeling it was 
undemocratic and provoked vio- 


lence. However, by a large ma- 
jority it was decided to continue 
the strike with the blockade. 
RIGHT WING STUDENTS 

When we arrived on Thursday 
morning, the students were at the 
barricades. Wood planks and 
metal wiring blocked the door- 
ways. The students were arm-in- 
arm in front of the barricades. 
Chains were on some doors. 

The right-wing, too, had organ- 
ized. They marched in the street 
and then crashed through one of 
the doors, which was not guarded 
as well as the others, with con- 
siderable violence. The left-wing 
was not violent; they just tried to 
prevent the right-wing from get- 
ting in by linking arms and block- 
ing the door, not by hitting them. 

Most of the day was again 
spent listening to speeches. School 
was most certainly in session — 
but the lessons were different 
from the usual ones. A number of 
liberals spoke, saying they were 
against the Emergency Laws, but 
this was not the way to do it, 
etc., etc. The president of the uni- 
versity came over to speak. He 
said he, too, was against the 
Emergency Laws and thought stu- 
dents should demonstrate against 
them, but, of course, not by clos- 
ing his university. 

OFFICIAL HYPOCRISY 

The minister of culture of Hes- 
sin then spoke — he also is against 
the laws, but of course, we should 
discuss our opposition in an or- 
derly manner within the univer- 
sity. 

In short “everyone” is against 
the Emergency Laws, but they 
should add, they will pass be- 
cause we will do nothing mean- 


ingful against it. 

At about 6 p.m. it was decided 
to call off the strike until a few 
days later when the third reading 
of the bill came before Parlia- 
ment. 

WORKERS, STUDENTS 

In the meantime a meeting had 
been arranged between students 
and workers. The meeting place 
was' on the other side of town in 
1 the trade union house. So off we 
went, 2,000 of us, arm in arm, 
right into the middle of the street 
with no parade permit, singing, 
shouting slogans, blocking traffic. 
While 2,000 is not the 200,000 out 
in France, still it was great. 

At the trade union house there 
were mixtures of speeches. The 
trade unions say they, too, are 
opposed to the reactionary Emer- 
gency Laws, but again, they have 
not done anything specific against 
them. 

The first speeches were not too 
good; they tried to be militant 
and thank the students for what 
they had done and to keep doing 
it, but they did not say anything 
about the walkout in their plants 
on Wednesday. 

The divisions between rank and 
file and labor bureaucracy were 
shown and many attacked the top 
union bureaucracy. 

It is difficult to say what will 
occur, especially if the top union 
officials don’t want a strike. But 
at least the students realize they 
must look to the workers, and 
they do see a separation between 
rank-and-file and leadership. 

The token strikes on Wednes- 
day were the first political strikes 
in Germany since the Federal 
Republic was formed. 


Jail 7 Mexican- Americans in Secret Probe 


Los Angeles — In Los An- 
geles basic issues concerning 
the inadequate and under par 
schools hh the Eastside and 
free speech rights were 
thrown out the window on 
Friday morning of May 31, 
when seven of 13 Mexican- 


American men indicted on 
conspiracy were arrested. 
These men were held in the 
local jail on bail of $12,500 
each. 

They were arrested for con- 
spiring to disturb a public school 
during the student demonstra- 
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tions held the first weeks of 
March. (See N & L April 1968.) 

Among the men arrested for 
this “conspiracy” were Salvatore 
Castro, school teacher and com- 
munity political leader; Mocte- 
zuma Esparza, a college student; 
Jose Angel Razo, Social worker 
for Economic and Youth Oppor- 
tunities Agency, and Eliezer Ris- 
co, Editor of “La Raza,” a mili- 
tant Mexican- American commu- 
nity newspaper. 

SECRET INVESTIGATION 

The arrests followed a 12-week 
Gestapo-like secret investigation 
conducted by intelligence offi- 
cers of the L. A. Police depart- 
ment, the sheriff’s department 
and Los Angeles County District 
Attorney Younger who, no doubt, 
had the coming elections in mind 
when he pursued this “grand- 
stand” play. 

It is reported that more than 
50 witnesses were called in on 
these secret hearings. A group 
of teachers and administrators 
chose to turn their backs and 
ignore the deplorable conditions 
of their Eastside schools by ap- 
pearing at these hearings and 
offering information that led to 
the arrests. 

One Mexican-American com- 
munity leader stated: “This is 
an attempt on the part of the 
establishment to confuse the 
much larger issue— the problem 
of inadequate education offered 
to Mexican-American students in 
East Los Angeles high schools— 
by casting suspicion on the walk- 
out leaders.” 

DEMONSTRATE SUPPORT 

On June 2, the Sunday follow- 
ing the arrests, several thousand 
young people of Mexican descent 
demonstrated in front of the Los 
Angeles Police Station. 

This was the largest demon- 
stration by Mexican-Americans in 
Los Angeles, according to one 
observer. It demonstrated the 
fervor of the young Mexican- 
American in his fight for free- 
dom and equality. 


TWO WORLDS 

Who Arrested the French Revolution? 

(Continued from Page 5) 

The. general strike in France was not, after all, just an economic 
strike. And this was so, not because there were no economic 
demands, but because they clearly were not the dominant demands. 

This was not just a political strike, again not because there 
were no political demands, but because these, too, did not pre- 
dominate. 

This general strike sharpened all class relations, and not 
only in the factory, but also the nature of education and “culture.” 
In achieving this, the general strike went beyond economics, beyond 
politics, questioned the very way of life and its underlying philo- 
sophy. 

No one, not even the bourgeoisie, failed to recognize that, both 
among the workers and the students, this was neither a dollar and 
cents nor a parliamentary struggle. The general strike of 10 million 
French workers brought the whole economy to a standstill, was not 
isolated from the student youth that inspired it, and, together, they 
nearly toppled de Gaulle. 

Yet the revolutionary situation did not develop into a full 
revolution. And while the counter-revolution is mobilizing both 
visibly and clandestinely, the revolutionary forces are in disarray, 
not because they were defeated, but because they lacked the unify- 
ing cement of a philosophy of revolution. It is no accident that it 
was in East Europe, precisely because their struggle was directly 
against Communiesm in power, that this was expressed most clearly 
by Danilo Pejovic in Socialist Humanism, p. 199: 

“Philosophy and Revolution is only another way of expressing 
Marx’s well-known catch phrase about the ‘realization of philo- 
sophy,’ beginning as a revolution in philosophy in order to end 
as a revolutionary philosophy in the form of the philosophy of tike 
revolution.” This is the missing ingredient in France today. 

For the 10 million workers and tens of thousands of students 
who have begun this new page in world freedom — the first such 
in the post-war world in a technologically advanced land — the 
world and France is still full of revolutionary possibilities. For Hie 
heroic Frenchmen who have already destroyed so many myths — 
from the invincibility of de Gaulle to the myth that global glory- 
seeking is a substitute for social revolution within a country; from 
the myth that Communism represents “the Left” to the myth that 
revolutions can be made without the proletariat; for the world 
that has watched this drama of revolutionary change in the heart 
of Europe and saw France standing on the threshold of revolution, 
a new rebirth of revolutionary passion and revolutionary philo- 
sophy is sure finally to coalesce. 

The one still remaining advantage the French masses possess 
is that their revolution has not been defeated. It has been arrested; 
it is threatened; the whip of counter-revolution is visible. But there 
is time yet for regroupment and rearming with a philosophy for 
our age, the concretizatlon of the Humanism of Marxism. 
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Worker and Student Revolt 
Shows Real Spirit of France 


(Continued from Page 1) 

It is this enormous multi- 
plicity of committees (commit- 
tees, not bureauracies), opinions, 
discussions, which one sees best 
among the students. 

But it is not just students. All 
Paris is talking about the move- 
ment, and talking about it in the 
streets. In various districts people 
in the neighborhood, not militants 
or students, just ordinary people, 
begin talking in the street in 
a group and it lasts all day long. 

In walking around the street 
during the day or even at one 
in the "morning I would come 
upon a group of people, fifty or 
sixty, standing on a street corner, 
discussing the strike. 

LIKE PARIS COMMUNE 

In discussing the Paris Com- 
mune of 1871, Marx wrote of 
‘‘working, thinking, fighting, 
bleeding Paris.” In viewing Paris 
at this moment I finally got a 
glimpse of what it- must have 
been like. 

Now let us move to the work- 
ers and the occupation of the 
factories. The first thing is that 
all who say that a revolution 
can be made without the workers 
should come and view France. 
Everyone realizes that it is only 
with the workers that a true 
overturning of society can occur. 

Nevertheless the type of acti- 
vity which was described above 
is now happening to its deepest 
extent only with the students. 
But at the same time it is pre- 
cisely the occupation of the fac- 
tories that has transformed the 
face of France, and shaken De 
Gaulle’s regime to its very foun- 
dations. The occupation of the 
factories is not merely the sit- 
down extended. It is clear that 
the workers, and they alone, can 
run them. This is workers’ power 
in operation. 

The workers’ actions are allow- 
ing what is occurring at the uni- 
versity to continue. While we are 
all able to see the results of the 
workers’ actions, it is very dif- 
ficult to find out what these 
workers are thinking about and 
talking about in the shops. This 
is because the Communist-domi- 
nated trade union, the CGT, has 
sought to keep the workers’ move- 
ment separate from the student 
movement. 

WORKERS’ SPONTANEITY, 
COMMUNIST SABOTAGE 

What we do know is the follow- 
ing: the workers organized their 
factories in a spontaneous way. 
They held their meetings and 
decided to sit-in. Far from lead- 
ing the workers, the CGT only 
followed, dragging their feet 
after the workers all over France 
began occupying their shops. 
Only then did the CGT begin to 
take over the strike committees 
that the workers had set up. 

Rather than leading the strike 
the Communists are misleading 
it. In succeeding to control the 
strike committees they have 
sought to make the strikes eco- 
nomic rather than political. They 
are always trying to separate 
workers and students. The stu- 
dents have tried to come into 
the factories and speak with 
workers. The CGT is forbidding 
students from entering CGT-con- 
trolled factories. 

The students have instinctively 
felt the necessity for a close af- 
finity with the workers. Many of 
the young workers are coming 
out of the factories and into the 
student quarter. They have fought 
with the students against the 
police. In a few factories the 
workers have maintained their 
own spontaneously-© rganized 


strike committees. There, there 
are meetings of workers and stu- 
dents. 

The workers have snown their 
Independence of the CGT. The 
massive turndown of the agree- 
ment that the CGT had made with 
the government is the best evi- 
dence. The workers in plant after 
plant refused this agreement and 
it was only then that the Com- 
munists came forth with their 
slogan for a Popular Government 
with Communist participation. 
But the decisions to be made were 
in the factories and in the street, 
not in ministries. 

CGT DOMINANT FORCE 

Despite the turndown by the 
workers of the CGT agree- 
ment, there is no doubt that the 
CGT remains a dominant force. 
They have to a great degree 
succeeded in keeping students 
and workers apart. And in a very 
real sense the CGT is stopping 
the possibility for a revolution. 

De Gaulle knows that and that 
is why he can issue a call for 
“civic action,” a call to the men 
of the right, without real fear of 
unleashing a civil war; because 
he knows the Communists would 
rather give in than take their 
chances with a revolution which 
they could not control. 

The tremendous power of the 
CGT can be seen in the fact they 
could mobilize close to 500,000 
workers for a demonstration in 
support of the union, while the 
students mobilized 40,000 for a 
demonstration two days pre- 
viously that the CGT refused to 
support. 

The two marches gave other 
contrasts. The student march, 
which also had many young work- 
ers, was spirited. The slogans, 
“In the Street, With Us,” “The 
Power-Workers,” the singing of 
the International with clenched 
fists held high as we passed an 
occupied factory, all gave a feel- 
ing of movement, of action. In 
contrast, at the CGT-sponsored 
march one certainly felt the 
quiet power of marching with 
500,000 — most of whom were 
workers. But one did not feel the 
spontaneity of the student march. 
The slogans for a Popular Gov- 
ernment did not match the ac- 
tions of those days. At the end 
of the march the words, “this 
march is finished; please go 
home,” were repeated over and 
over a loudspeaker. 

REVOLT IN MIDSTREAM 

The French Revolt of 1968 is 
in midstream. Despite the totali- 
tarian moves of De Gaulle in 
banning all street demonstrations 
and ordering the dissolution of 
a number of revolutionary or- 
ganizations, despite the calls for 
a parliamentary solution by some 
of the left, including the Com- 
munist Party, despite the ex- 
hausting efforts of participating 
in a strike of workers and stu- 
dents, there are still workers on 
strike, still occupation of some 
universities and high school. 

While the Communist Party is 
aiding the counter-revolution, 
there are other groups — the Anar- 
chists and the Trotskyists, des- 
pite their refusal to face the 
capitalist class nature of Com- 
munism — who are taking a posi- 
tion for a true social revolution. 
But it is especially the Commit- 
tees of Action which are the form 
of the French Revolt. Not a single 
party or a single action, out a 
multiplicity of actions, thoughts, 
ideas. To the extent that- the 
Committees of Action represent 
the self-development and self- 
determination of the millions of 
French workers and students, 
women and men, to that extent 
are we on the way to a new 
France. 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Judge Throws Out Real Issue in Dr. Spock Trial 


The actions of 85-year-old 
Judge Frances J. W. Ford in 
the trial of Dr. Benjamin 
Spock, world famous baby doc- 
tor, is symptomatic of this 
sick society — waging a brutal 
war in Viet Nam with such 
blandness that does not even 
bother to make an official 
declaration of war. The U.S. 
government has rained more 
bombs on the population of 
Vietnam than it did on all 
of Germany in World War II 
— at a cost of over $25 billion 
a year. 

The main issue on which Dr. 
Spock and his fellow defend- 
ants, on trial for “conspiracy 
to council draft evasion,” had 
based their defense was 
simple; the entire war was il- 


legal. Judge Ford immediately 
ruled out any discussion of 
the legality of the war and the 
defendants had to fall back 
upon defending the legality 
of their actions, thus subor- 
dinating the moral issues which 
would have taken precedence 
in any but the most reaction- 
ary court room. 

So little regard does the 
judge have for ideas that he 
declared in effect, that the 
affinity of ideas themselves 
constitute a “conspiracy.” The 
judge, like so many others of 
his ilk, is actually a part of 
the vast conspiracy which 
constitutes American J capital- 
ism, making and judging the 
laws, starting and prosecuting 
the wars, sending mejj to die, 


and jailing those who oppose 
this unjust and barbarous war. 
Under such a sick society the 
right to dissent has become 
impossible if the dissenters 
are to be judged in capitalist 
courts by reactionary 85-year- 
old judges who regard wars as 
more sacred than human 
rights. 

The anti-Vietnam war 
movement is now faced with 
a new task. It must decide if 
it is to conduct; the struggle 
along legalistic lines* confined 
to individual cases, or to take 
up the broader struggle and 
unite with other groups to fight 
the root and cause, to abolish 
this decadent capitalistic soci- 
ety and build a new society. 


MOSCOW IN MAY 

The world - wide wave of 
student protests against the 
society in which they live has 
spread from country to coun- 
try like a prairie fire. Start- 
ing in Berkeley, California, it 
spread to Columbia University 
in New York and through uni- 
versities in Czechoslovakia. Po- 
land, Yugoslavia and West 
Germany, and wound up in a 
national crisis for the France 
of DeGaulle. 

The latest indications are 
that it has reached into the 
Soviet Union. Reports indicate 
that the first “western style” 
student protest against teach- 
ers has broken out at the Poly- 
technic Institute at Baku, on 
the Caspian Sea. 


way to remember the “Ameri- 
can way of life.” The top 5% 
include billionaires like Paul 
Getty, Howard Hughes; the du 
Ponts, Fords, Mellons and 
Rockefellers. The bottom fifth 
includes the Negroes and poor 
whites, the jobless, the unwed 
mothers, the penniless: Of all 
the myths of affluence— as if 
that meant the nation— none 
is more carefully nurtured by 
the economists than the al- 
leged fact that “the American, 
economic pyramid is becom- 
ing less unequal.” The truth 
is this so-called “social revo- 
lution” has seen no change 
whatever for the past two dec- 
ades. 

Thus, Mr. Miller shows that 
during the past 15 years “in- 
come distribution” has re- 
mained “stable” indeed: 

National Income 


Throughout both the “com- 
munist” and capitalist worlds 

Population 

1947 

1962 

the youth are ready for dra- 

Top 20% 

46% 

45.5% 

matic and complete changes 

Second 20% 

22 

22.7 

in their way of life. 

Third 20% 

16 

16.3 

POVERTY IN 

Fourth 20% 

11 

10.9 

Low 20% 

5 

4.6 

AFFLUENCE 

The only thing that 

i$i differ- 


The “clean” intellectuals 
whose hearts bleed for the 
poor, and politicans who want 
to win elections, can afford 
to discuss poverty in their 
comfortable homes. The poor 
— and they number over 30 
million! — want their poverty 
erased, not discussed. Instead, 
they find that these liberals 
help not only in creating the 
laws to protect the rich but in 
providing the loop-holes for 
further tax-evasion. 

Theoretically, our income 
taxes are supposed to be grad- 
uated, from 14% on taxable 
incomes under $5,000, to 70% 
on incomes over $100,000. In 
fact, according even to trea- 
sury figures, the taxpayer 
earning $50,000 and over only 
pays 25% — with a significant 
number of millionaires and 
multi - millionaires escaping 
taxation entirely. 

Thus, the “American way of 
life” tolerates the extremes of 
people going hungry to bed 
by the millions while the mil- 
lionaires have found ways 
either to pay little or not at 
all. This isn’t mere rhetoric. 
All one has to do to get the 
latest statistics from official 
government sources is to read 
the study of Herman P. Mil- 
ler’s Income Distribution in 
the U.S. There you will find 
that fully 20% of the U.S. 
population gets only 5% of 
the national income, barely 
enough to survive. 

Here is a good personalized 


ent is that within the top 20% 
of the population, the concen- 
tration at the top 1% is great- 
er still. On the other) hand, 
within the lower 20% the pov- 
erty is deeper still so that 
people are actually starving. 

And all the representatives 
in Congress can do is shout 
what an eyesore the encamp- 
ment of the Poor People is! 
Needless to say, the U.S. Con- 
gressmen and senators who 
shout the loudest — the South- 
erners — come from those 
areas where the poverty is 
greatest. 

DEGAULLE 
MAKES A DEAL 

During the recent wave of 
strikes and student demonstra- 
tions which almost toppljed the 
government, Charles DeGaulle 


held a secret meeting with the 
top French Army officers and 
appealed to them for military 
assistance to maintain himself 
in power. He got their promise 
on the condition that he free 
the Army traitors who were 
jailed six years ago for oper- 
ating the terrorist Secret Army 
Organization. 

DeGaulle has now released 
General Raul Salan and 12 
other top Army officers who 
seized power in Algeria and 
conducted a wave of terror 
both in that country and in 
France where hundreds were 
assassinated. 

Thus the extreme fascist 
wing of French politics and 
DeGaulle are together again 
in their counter revolution. 

In his first election speech. 
Premier Georges Pompidou 
appealed to “those who had 
opposed deGaulle’s Algerian 
policies” to rally round. 

Six years appears to be long 
enough for deGaulle to forget 
the role these men played. 
After all, they brought him to 
power. 

In April, 1961, Salan seized 
the city of Algiers at the head 
of a regiment of the Foreign 
Legion, arrested the command- 
ing general and threatened to 
send paratroopers to capture 
Paris. His colonialist rule in 
Algiers was one of bloody ter- 
ror, and after he was over- 
thrown he took over as head 
of the Secret Army Organiza- 
tion consisting of groups of 
commandos in both Algeria 
and France who conducted a 
series of assassinations and 
acts of terrorist sabotage. 

There was deep criticism at 
his trial, when he was caught 
a year later, that he had not 
been given the death penalty 
instead of life imprisonment. 
Now he is a free man. 

Salan’s close associate in Al- 
giers was General Massu, now 
commander of French forces 
in West Germany. It was at 
Massu’s office that DeGaulle 
made his deal to suppress the 
revolt on the home front. 
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BANNED LEFTISTS ASK AID 

The Communist Party helps the government in stopping 
the strike and De Gaulle thanks them by banning the ex- 
treme left-wing. The day before the murder of the left-wing 
boy in Flins, Humanite (the Communist Party paper) wrote 
that the government was too mild with all the left groups. 
Two days later, seven student groups were banned. 

Some comrades in each group were jailed, and it is no 
longer possible to put out our paper. We are hindered in 
our activities, of course, and will need considerable help 
to pay for all the lawyers we will need. You can help us 
by protesting against the banning of the groups in your 
paper. 

French Marxist, Paris 

Ed. Note: Any aid sent through News & Letters will be 
forwarded promptly. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA INVADED ! 

As we go to press it is reported that, in the stealth 
of the night, when most of the Czechoslovak people 
were asleep, Russian troops invaded Czechoslovakia. 
In tow were the client states of East Germany, Poland, 
Bulgaria and Hungary, which itself had been invaded 
by Russia 12 years ago. These are not the actions 
of “socialists.” They are the actions of dehumanized 
brutes! They must be stopped! 

The struggle of Czechoslovakia for independence, 
democracy and freedom, described in our special sup- 
plement, brought about the Communist counter-revolu- 
tion. 

Freedom Fighters throughout the world must show 
their support for the Czechoslovak Resistance! Dem- 
onstrate your protest at all Russian Embassies and 
Consulates! Demand the release of all those arrested! 
Demand the withdrawal of all invading troops! 


Editorial Statement 

AH Eyes On Czechoslovakia, 
All Hands Off! 

A new page in the history of freedom is being written in 
Czechoslovakia. It is vividly described in the report, At the Cross- 
roads of Two Worlds, (center supplement) by a participant in the 
dramatic events. We ask all our readers, here and in Europe, in 
Latin America and in the Middle East, in Asia as well as in Africa, 
to spread this analysis of events far and wide. 

This is not just a report of what the Czechoslovak press calls 
“democratization,” and the New Left here would describe as 
“participatory democracy.” This is not only a description of the 
sudden birth of a genuine public opinion (expressed almost totally 
without censorship in the mass media) in a Communist land which 
Is situated strategically at the crossroads of two worlds. Nor is it 
only an exciting drama of a people striving for national inde- 
pendence while the “fraternal Communist nations” of the Warsaw 
Pact are engaged in a game of Russian roulette as they conduct 
their military maneuvers all along the Czeeh frontier. This is also, 
and above all, the depiction of a flood of ideas emanating from a 
people who have “found their tongues.” 

Workers are openly questioning their conditions of labor and 
life. The student youth are expressing their solidarity with East 
European youth like the Polish, against whom the Communist 
rulers have struck out with slanders interlaced with a strong anti- 
Semitic flavor, with firings and outright arrests. And the youth 
are also expressing their solidarity with the rebels in West Ger- 
many and the revolutionaries in France. The intellectuals are 
demanding not only freedom of the press, but freedom to act, to 
create, to build opposition parties. 

Should anyone in the United States be so obtuse as to imagine 
that this applies only to lands bound by a single party system, 
let him take a second look not only at the Tweedledum-Tweedledee 
character of the American two-party system, which is obvious 
enough, but at the not so obvious — and when it comes to the field 
of ideas, far more important — fenced-in pragmatism and arrogance 
that is summed up in the American intellectual concept of “the end 
of ideology.” 

Now compare this ideological barrenness with the concepts of 
of the Czech historian, Milan Hubei, to whom a demand for a 
plurality of parties signifies a demand for “a plurality which grants 
freedom to a flow of ideas, competition of concepts, and an outline 
to get out of quagmire ...” 

We are in two different worlds. 

It is all the more necessary, therefore, to emphasize that, in 
expressing our solidarity with the Czechoslovak people, we are 
not doing something “for” them; we have a lot to learn from them. 

In calling for all eyes to be on Czechoslovakia, and all hands 
off, Marxist-Humanists have in mind not only Russian state- 
capitalism calling itself Communism that had dominated Czechoslo- 
vakia for the past 20 years. We are also expressing our total distrust 
of and opposition to American capitalism which has seen fit to 
nurture the most notorious Czech Stalinist general who fled the 
country the moment of birth of democratization. 

It is not, however, the escape of one general with secrets of 
the Warsaw Pact that throws fear into the heart of the Russian 
ruling class. On the whole, they know how to play those kinds of 
games better than “the West,” as is evident from all the secrets 
they pried loose from NATO, What they fear most of all are 
masses in motion. 

MASSES IN MOTION 

The Russians, for example, have learned well enough how 
to get along with Rumania. Yet Rumania has officially questioned 
the whole concept of the Warsaw Pact, which Czechoslovakia has 
not. Rumania is also flirting with China, which again, is not the 
way of the Czechoslovak leaders, Rumania displayed its dissidence 
Continued on page 8 


Wallace Fans Fires of Hatred in 
Bid for National Political Power 

By Michael Connolly 

, The alarming spread of the Wallace movement which had been revealed by polls 
hat gave him between 16% and 20% of the national vote, was well confirmed by 
lis domination over the Republican Convention. Everyone from the man in the street 
;o the pundits knew that, though they eventually selected a Nixon- Agnew ticket, the 
Republican decisions were based on the campaign of the man who wasn’t even there: 
Seorge Wallace^ What is not so obvious, is the significance of that phenomenon. 

The air of unreality about 
the gathering of the rich in 
their Miami Beach convention 
was well documented as the TV 
cameras showed lavish $500 a 
plate banquets one minute, and 
the next interviewed demonstra- 
tors from the Poor People’s 
Campaign who were demand- 
ing the right to enough food to 
keep from starving. 

’’LAW AND ORDER" 

The air of reality was brought 
home by the four-day revolt of 
black youth in North Miami, de- 
termined to protest the lily-white 
nature of the Florida delegation 
and show the whole world the 
hypocrisy of the endless speeches 
proclaiming American society as 
“healthy and vigorous.” 

One young black girl, watch- 
ing the troops come down her 
street, was asked by a news- 
man what shd*TCftr'*“HaTe,’ r ’ she 
said. “Don’t we rate as human 
beings?” If anyone bad any 
doubts what the delegates’ con- 
stant repetition about “law and 
order” meant, the tear gas, ma- 
chine guns and mass arrests in 
North Miami made it very clear. 

The truth of the matter is 
that both major parties are 
worried sick about Wallace. 
They’re not worried that he is 
a racist or that he screams for 
aU-out war. The Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration has dished 
out racism and war in huge 
quantities, and Nixon supported 
them all the way. What worries 
them is that he represents the 
breakup of their old coalitions. 

Governor Connally of Texas, a 
Democrat, whose views aren’t too 
far from Wallace’s, called him 
“the greatest threat to the two- 
party system I have seen.” 
WALLACE MOVES NORTH 
Wallace in ’68 is not the same 
as Goldwater in ’64. First, be- 
cause Wallace has chosen to 
stay outside the Democratic and 
Republican parties and build his 
own political organization. His 
American Independent Party is 
to he “not just for 1968, but as 
long as it takes to win.” He is 
offering an organizational form 
to those who want an ultra-re- 
actionary solution to the Ameri- 
can crisis. 

Even more important, unlike 
Goldwater who could not hide 
his anti-labor soul, Wallace’s 
campaign, though strongest in the 
South, is, in fact, deliberately 
aimed at sections of the Northern 
white working ~ class. He goes 
from one northern city to an- 
other, making sure his name will 
be on the ballot in every indus- 
trial state. 

What worries the politicians of 
both capitalist parties is the sud- 
den strength among some of the 
voters they always considered 
to be in their own hip pockets. 
Yet they are the very ones Who 
have bred Wallace, because they 
Continued on page 7 



Huey Newton and Panthers 
Are Facing Police Execution 

If you are black and a Panther, California police are 
seeking your execution in the streets. The latest victims 
were three members of the Black Panther Party who were 
shot to death by police in Los Angeles. 

In April of this year the police shot down unarmed 
Bobby Hutton while wounding Eldridge Cleaver, minister 
of information for the Panthers. 

When they fail in their sys 


tematic extermination of a por- 
tion of the black movement in 
the street they try and do it 
in the courts. In Oakland, Huey 
Newton, Panther minister of 
defense, is being tried for mur- 
der after being shot in the 
stomach by cops. In the struggle 
one policeman was killed. 


The struggle for liberation by 
the black community within 
America , which is fast approach- 
ing the point of being transform- 
ed into war, gave birth to the cry 
in the white community for free- 
dom. — Eldridge Cleaver 


To protest the imprisonment 
and trial of Huey Newton, the 
Panthers are organizing demon- 
strations and rallies. Thirty- 
five hundred people demon- 
strated at the courthouse the 
first day of the trial. Other 
rallies are being held both in the 
Bay area and throughout the 
country. 

The political trial, being held 
in the criminal courts, has as 
its background the almost three 


years that the Black Panthers 
have been organizing in the 
ghettos of Oakland. This has in- 
cluded armed self-defense patrols, 
the presentation of a political 
program to the black community, 
alliances with whites in the Peace 
and Freedom Party on the basis 
of “Free Huey” and the ten 
point program of the Panthers’. 
Recently the Panthers have be- 
gun running candidates for politi- 
cal office. 

A political trial demands a 
political defense. Defense attor- 
ney Charles Garry has attacked 
the grand jury that indicted 
Huey Newton on the grounds 
that it bars both poor and black 
people and is therefore uncon- 
stitutional. 


To be a revolutionary national- 
ist you would by necessity have 
to be a socialist. — Huey Newton 


Garry has demanded that the 
police release all material col- 
lected on the Panthers by the 
Oakland Police Department. Such 
material would document the 
Continued on page , 7 
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FROM THE AUTO SHOPS 


Shatterproof 

Detroit — The office work- 
ers at Shatterproof Glass 
went on strike last Novem- 
ber— and it lasted four 
months. Office workers and 
production workers are in 
the same union, UAW Local 
174, and yet while we in the 
office walked the picket lines, the 
brothers in production went right 
in to work. The company told 
them that if they stayed out it 
would mean immediate dismissal. 

At the end of July, the produc- 
tion workers’ contract expired, 
and the union said the new con- 
tract was ready. Angeluski, the 
business representative, told them 
tfiat they’d have to work one day 
without a contract until the new 
one started. When the brothers in 
production heard this they were 
angry. They stayed out for four 
days and production was com- 
pletely shut down. 

ONE FAMILY 

" While the production workers 
were out on the wildcat, workers 
in my dept., (in the office) talked 
a lot about the strike. I was 
ashamed of my brothers and sis- 
ters who said they wouldn't back 
the production workers now, be- 
cause they didn’t back us in No- 
vember. That is just what the 
company wants, to separate us so 
they can keep us down easier. • 

When are we common workers 
“blue collar” and “white collar”, 
going to realize we are one un- 
ionized family? Together we can 
destroy the evil and injustice that 
prevails at Shatterproof. As long 
as Shatterproof can make us be- 
lieve there is a class distinction 
between shop and office it’s easy 
to make us fight and mistrust 
each other. 

If there’s any question about 
our being one famly, compare 
our contracts and our wages. 
Shop’s contract makes office’s 
contract look sick, and still we 
both accept two-bit favors and 
live in constant fear. 

The company tells us out of one 
side of their mouth that office is 
Special, but they showed their 
real attitude toward both units, 
with the layoffs that started in 
August. Isn’t it strange that office 
employees have been cut back 
because of so called “lack of 
work” at the same time the shop 
was given a three-week layoff? 
This never happened before. 

NO CONTRACT, NO WORK 

And have you ever wondered 
why there are so many industrial 
accidents in the shop? Check the 
safety standards. Shatterproof is 


so busy getting out production 
that safety does not exist. The 
company and the union thought 
that shop would just swallow the 
new contract. 

But it was glorious when shop 
had the courage to wildcat. No 
one should ever work, not even 
one minute, without a contract. 
Because then we are fair game 
for any company hunter looking 
for a worker to shoot down. 

When are we going to get what 
is rightfully ours? Think, and 
think hard. Then let’s unite and 
fight for the chance to do an hon- 
est day’s work and get its re- 
wards — the wages we deserve 
and respect as human beings. 

• 

Fleetwood 

Detroit, Mich. — Two days after 
the NEWS & LETTERS story 
about the lack of any Negro 
women workers in the cafeteria 
on the afternoon shift was dis- 
tributed at the plant, there ap- 
peared a black woman worker on 
the afternoon cafeteria shift. 

Guys in the plant were discuss- 
ing her appearance and were 
glad. One union official tried to 
claim that he had brought her in. 
It turned out that she had been 
working on the day shift and had 
been transferred to nights. 

I don’t know the exact reason 
why she suddenly appeared on 
the afternoon shift. But I do think 
that theycompany is getting ner- 
vous abotit black power caucus- 
es. They saw what happened at 
Dodge Main where workers were 
able to shut down the plant and 
they do not want that to happen 
at Fleetwood. 

But the problems at Fleetwood 
go much beyond giving black 
people a chance to work in the 
cafeteria, and they won’t be 
solved by merely transferring one 
person around so the whole plant 
can see her. 

• 

Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — The Chrys- 
ler Corporation has just gone 
through its model change 
over. Every model change 
means more speedup for pro- 
duction workers, though this 
one at the Mack plant seems 
to be speeded up more than 
most others. 

All of the workers have not 
been called back yet, but the call 
for more production is just await- 
ing their return. The union lead- 
ers repeat what they have kept 
saying these last years, that there 


International Youth Conference I 


“The scope and nature of 
the insurrectionary actions 
taken throughout the highly 
, industrialized countries this 
past year have initiated a new 
phase of revolutionary 
struggle . . . 

We think that at this 
< stage of historical and politi- 
..cal development, a dialogue 
: leading to the creation of a 
coherent revolutionary theory 
t is necessary if we wish to in- 
i: sure the growth of an inter- 
national movement. We are 
r, therefore calling for an Inter- 
t national Assembly of Revolu- 
tionary Student Movements 
i, which will address itself to 
two main themes: the stage 
of class struggle in the indi- 
vidual countries and the po- 
tential of new revolutionary 
agents, and the prospects and 
: possible forms of an inter- 
national revolutionary move- 
ment. 

For too long the United 
States movement has isolated 


itself from the movement in 
Europe. The Assembly will 
meet at Columbia U. from Sept, 

17 to 25. It will largely take 
the form of open, mass meet- 
ings ...” 

Individuals and groups in 
England, France, Canada, Ger- 
many, Italy, Japan, Spain, 
Sweden. Yugoslavia, Czechos- 
lovakia, Mexico, and the U.S. 

— all the industrialized coun- 
tries where independent 
student movements exist — 
have been contacted. Funds 
are urgently needed to pro- 
vide passage to the U.S. for 
people who might otherwise 
not be able to participate. Con- 
tributions and inquiries from 
interested parties should be 
addressed to: 

Columbia Strike Co-ordinating 
Committee § 

P. O. Box 238 Cathedral 
Station |:j 

219 West 104th St. $ 

New York City, N.Y. 10025 I 

U. S. A. 8 
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is nothing they can do since man- 
agement has all rights to control 
production standards. 

COMPANY CONTROLS 

If a worker cannot produce the 
amount the company wants, it 
just takes its time and works on 
the worker for eight hours a day. 

The company drives and pushes 
for the amount of work it has set 
as standard, every day and all 
day, using all kinds of threats, in- 
cluding that of firing a worker. 
This is for workers on stationary 
jobs. 

But these on the production 
lines have no chance to work at a 
normal pace, because the com- 
pany speeds up that line at will. 
They really put pressure on work- 
ers who miss part of their opera- 
tions on the line. 

SCRAP BECOMES CAR 

The workers know that many 
parts lack quality. But they let 
them pass on, telling no one about 
it because there is not time to re- 
pair it. The end result means that 
much of the production comes off 
as scrap, but the company does 
not scrap it; rather it becomes 
the automobile. 

Some workers say that the com- 
pany could not give them any of 
the cars that are made in the 
first month after a model change 
over. If Nader wants somehting 
to write and talk about concern- 
ing auto safety, he should come 
in a factory the first week after 
model change and spend a month. 

If the worker kills himself to 
make his quota and have a cou- 
ple minutes rest before filling the 
next hour’s quota, the company 
always raises the amount of pro- 
duction required. The pace he 
works for 50 minutes an hour so 
he could breathe for 10 minutes 
becomes the pace that the com- 
pany demands of him 60 minutes 
an hour, eight or more hpurs a 
day. And model changeover time 
is always a good time to begin 
the new, faster pace. 


On The Line 


The New Iridustrial Man 


By John Allison 

The Labor Relations per- 
sonnel have a new copcppt 
of how to make the young 
worker conform to the way 
of factory life. To the com- 
pany there is a new industrial 
man — he is violent, capable 
of burning their factories 
down — and the challenge is 
lo make him accept the: fac- 
tory as it is. 

Every knowledgable person 
knows we are living in a period 
•f great change. However the 
iactory has not changed. Work- 
ers still get discharged. Produc- 
tion remains the same. Shop rules 
■re more than 30 years old. The 
■nion and the company work 
land in hand on grievance pro- 
eedures which is the core of the 
contract. 

SELL CAPITALISM 

The young worker does not 
want to go along with the old 
order. And it is to make sure that 
this new industrial man does not 
bum the place down that the 
company is using advertising 
gimmicks. They want to sell the 
worker on capitalism, on the sys- 
tem, like soap is sold on tele- 
vision. 

A new breed of supervisees are 
on the scene acting like they are 
soul brothers who understand the 
problem. Supervisors are young 
college lads who try to ,nse the 
black power language and the 
language of the young. They are 
only trying to do what old time 
supervisors did with a whip in his 
hand: get out production. 

All supervisors, black or white, 
do what their capitalist masters 
tell them to do. The old war cry 
of getting ahead is being heard. 
Young workers have never been 
in the breadline. Money is easy 
to come by and jobs are | going 
begging for the lack of workers 
to fill them. The Vietnam War is 


McLouth Steelworkers on 
Strike; Speak About Why 


Detroit, Mich. — McLouth 
steelworkers, not covered by 
the national package negoti- 
ated by the U.S.W. and the 
“Big Eleven” steel compan- 
ies, are out on strike. Al- 
though the exact terms of 
that contract have not been 
published, McLouth workers 
here are sure that the gain 
will be insufficient, and that 
they want more — in wages 
and working conditions. 

Two union representatives said 
that even the local union did not 
know the terms of the contract, 
and thus had not framed their 
own demands. Rank-and-file 
workers were pretty disgusted by 
lack of information. When one 
man asked about a possible 
change in a job classification, the 
committeeman replied that he 
didn’t know yet. Someone said 
that the union “didn’t know much 
of anything” when it came to ans- 
swering- rank-and-file demands. 
BURNS THROUGH SKIN 

The committeeman told N&L 
that “local grievances would be 
the main subject of negotiations”, 
but refused to be more specific. 
Two workers, however, told about 
a serious safety problem they 
wanted on the agenda. The com- 
pany is refusing to continue to 
provide protective clothing, say- 
ing it’s too expensive. 

One worker described what 
happens to a worker without safe- 
ty clothing who is burned by hot 
metal or chemicals: it burns 
right through the skin, even into 
the bone, and is impossible to 
stop. 

Vacation time— leaving or re- 
turning— is another point of dis- 
pute. The company wants to be 
able to fire a man if he leaves a 


day early; as it is, they can fire 
a man if he returns a day late. 

As for the wage demands, the 
men seemed to anticipate a sell- 
out on this score. Many expressed 
disgust over the fact that the 
U.S.W. had never won the same 
wage gains achieved by other un- 
ions. Most glaring, one worker 
thought, was the difference be- 
tween wage scales in the UAW 
and those of steelworkers: “At 
Chrysler, a floor sweeper gets 
$3.21 an hour, while here a labor- 
er makes, only $2. 44% an hour.” 

When asked how long he thought 
the strike would last, one man an- 
swered: “It could last 10 days or 
two years, and even if we ‘win’, 
we won’t really win, because we 
can't hurt the company enough to 
make a difference. We can’t even 
shut the whole industry down, be- 
cause old LBJ would invoke Taft- 
Hartley.” 

Someone else mentioned that 
the company bad been stockpiling 
steel like mad in the past few 
months in preparation for a 
strike. “If we go back today, the 
company would probably lay us 
off tomorrow because of their 
stockpile. It would take six 
months for them to start to hurt.” 

The union committeeman, when 
asked why stock-piling couldn’t be 
stopped by slow-downs, replied: 
“Because I would go to jail, along 
with the rest of the union offici- 
als. Our contract forbids work- 
stoppages or slow-downs.” Asked 
why the union would sign a con- 
tra ct which forbids, its members 
to slow-down, while permitting 
the company to stock-pile, the 
union official said absolutely 
nothing. The rank-and-filers in 
the group had a good laugh. 

(Watch for more “Thinking and 
Talking On The Picket line” in 
coming issues of N&L) 


causing a labor shortage which 
management does not speak 
about. Nor do they speak of the 
necessity of young women going 
into factories in Detroit. 
PRODUCTION COUNTS 

Instead, the new industrial man 
is being told that he or she is get- 
ting a break his parents never 
got. To discipline the young 
worker in the factory is all that 
management wants. He can be 
for black power or the Ku Klux 
Klan— so long as he produces in 
the plant. 

The young workers recognize 
the new supervisee as phoneys 
and are reacting against the fac- 
tory system which doesn’t care 
what is going on in the world 
around it as long as production 
is met. The young worker does 
not expect to remain in a factory 
bucking the line all his life. He 
quits. Or if he gives too much 
trouble the company discharges 
him and hires another .one. If the 
company can get a week’s work 
out they are satisfied and ready 
to hire another one on Monday,, '. 


Steel Contract Is 
a Step Backward 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — Most of 
the men who know any thing 
about the new steel contract 
are very dissatisfied. Many 
were saying that the contract 
sold them down the river. 
The strike vote, which the 
union members had for the 
first time, was a farce, but 
it gave the union a little more 
bargaining power. 

LESS VACATION PAY 

As of Jan. 1, 1969, the men who 
are not in the senior group in 
terms of seniority will not be eli- 
gible for their 13-week vacation 
period. If they have less time 
they will get three weeks pay 
plus $30. 

The vacation pay will be based 
on the average of what you made 
the previous year instead of the 
three pay periods prior to your 
vacation period. This will result 
in less vacation pay. 

A fellow worker came up to me 
and said he was overjoyed with 
the contract because of the vaca- 
tion pay, thinking it was based 
on the old formula of the three 
pay periods before vacation, plus 
an extra $30 from the new con- 
tract. He didn’t understand and 
neither did I until I investigated 
and found out that we will be get- 
ting a. lot less money. 
GRIEVANCES DROPPED 

This one concession will pay for 
the whole contract plus the 20c 
raise we got which was really 
only the cost of living we lost in 
the old contract. 

The men are saying that we are 
going backwards instead of for- 
ward. 

All grievances that were pend- 
ing have been dropped with rati- 
fication of a new contract. The 
grievance men are disheartened 
because they had put a lot of 
work on some of the grievances. 
One worker said: “If this is what 
we get with the union, what could 
we get without them?” 

Some are saying that the union 
and the company were working 
together because there was very 
little preparation for a strike. 

Some of the men were hoping 
for a short strike so they could 
get a rest. 


A New Book You Can 
Order From Us: 

Toward a 

Marxist-Humanism 

by 

Leszek Kolakowskl 
Price: $5.50 
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Czechoslovak Challenge- 
Spring 1968 

The last day of March saw the emergence of an 
organization unique in the entire East European 
bloc: thousands of people participated in the found- 
ing of “K 231”, associating former political prison- 
ers of the present Communist regime, (K for club, 
231 denoting the law under which political enemies 
used to be sentenced to excessive penalties). 

Also, an association calling itself “Club of the 
Engaged Non-Party Members” was founded for 
the purpose of uniting people not organized in any 
of die existing political parties. The Ministry of the 
Interior, responsible for authorizing new organiza- 
tions refused to issue any license for any of these 
associations. The Communist Party refused to rec- 
ognize any political grouping except the existing 
ones. The debates on this question, however, divided 
party members. 

Young students and workers flocked to public 
gatherings at which high ranking party officials 
answered mine questions which a few months be- 
fore were frowned upon or prohibited altogether. 
There was a feeling of the birth of democracy. 
On March 4, the presidium of the Communist Party 
had abolished its 1964 resolution which had intro- 
duced sterner censorship measures. Since then 
Czechoslovakia has practically no censorship. 

This freedom — “let a hundred flowers blossom” — 
became a thorn in the sides of Polish, Soviet and 
East German Communists. Despite this and despite 
repeated attacks from some party quarters taken 
over by higher officials of the party apparatus, no 
restrictions were reimposed. Any regulation or party 
resolution containing restrictive measures, any of- 
ficial pronouncement that failed to respect the 
newly-won freedoms came under attack in the press 
and/or radio. Television was suddenly discovered 
to be of immense power if any personality or idea 
was to get a wide hearing. Thus politics got “dem- 
ocratized” anew after 20 years. 

This first act of the democratization process drew 
slowly to a close without as yet exerting a real 
impact on life in Czechoslovakia. The changes 
seemed all to be merely at the top. At the beginning 
Of April, the presidium of the Central Committee 
was newly elected, the National Front — comprising 
every existing political party and “social organiza- 
tion” — got a new chairman, Alexander Dubcek, who 
seemed to bring some fresh ideas about the co- 
operation between Communists and non-Commun- 
ists; a new government whs formed, the National 
Assembly chose a new chairman, the Supreme 
Court had a new president. Although these changes 
were only on the surface, they did seem to give 
people the assurance that the ruling party was 
actually throwing away both old methods and the 
people associated with these methods. Dubcek and 
many minor officials after him took every oppor- 
tunity to stress the merits of the lower level 
officials. 


“We ail know and, in particuluar, each 
worker knows that in practice the workers 
did not decide anything . . . While many 
workers thought that they ruled, the rule was 
executed in their name by a specially edu- 
cated group of officials of the party and state 
apparatus. In effect, they took the place of 
the overthrown class and themselves became 
the new authority” 

From “2000 Words,” June, 1968 


Through the maze of speeches what could be seen 
clearly enough was the concern of the apparatus 
that it be kept intact against the assaults of men 
like the philosopher Svitak and those who signed 
manifestoes like the “2,000 Words.” In the case of 
the “2,000 Words” — a later development — the 
chorus of criticism from the Czech Communist 
Party was joined by quite vicious attacks by the 
leaders of the Russian, East German and Polish 
Communist Parties, who were beginning to issue 


ominous warnings about how “counter-revolution- 
ary" elements were threatening “the socialist 
achievements.” 

What aroused their ire were these words: “We 
can assure the government that we will back it, 
if necessary, even with weapons, as long as the 
government does what we gave it the mandate to 
do.” In the case of Ivan Svitak, who is a lecturer 
in philosophy at the Charles University and is at- 
tempting to establish a relationship not only with 
rebellious students but directly with miners, it was 
his description of the Czechoslovak system as one 
of “totalitarian dictatorship” that aroused them. 

The greatest achievement of the Czechoslovak 
experiment in democratization, however, is that for 
the first time in 20 years (actually 40 years if you 
consider the theoretical void since the death of 
Lenin) Marxists are debating fundamental questions 
openly. Here is how Professor Svitak expressed it: 

“Workers and intellectuals have a common enemy 
— the bureaucratic dictatorship of the apparatus 
» . . And it is for this reason that in the interests 
of socialist democracy we have to strengthen the 
unity of those working with their hands and those 
who work with their brains against the apparatus of 
the elite which has been, is, and remains the main 
obstacle in the unique experiment of our nation with 
socialist democracy.” 


Prelude to Spring 

The prelude to the spring events actually began 
the year before. First, the economic conditions were . 
very grave and there was all sort of talk in the 
ruling circles about the need for “economic reform.” 
Then, the Writers’ Congress, in June, 1967 came out 
with a cry for freedom. This reflected, not only 
their position, but the restlessness in the whole 
country among all strata of the population. Finally 
came the student demonstrations in the autumn, and 
the attacks on them brought home to every citizen 
an acute awareness of the Stalinist tinge of the 
Novotny clique. The scene was set for the meeting 
of the Party Central Committee, in October, 1967, 
to consider “the position and role of the party." 

The economic and social crisis affected deeply 
tfie patty as well. Wide-spread passivity of its rank 
and file had been a long-standing concern, very 
often mentioned in party newspapers. An under- 
current of dissatisfaction and criticism of the dis- 
crepancy between hollow claptrap of party officials 
and the reality was growing ever stronger. 

At first sight the outcome of the October session 
seemed to be no more than one other lengthy docu- 
ment reaffirming the leading role of the Party. How- 
ever, it was at this session that a point was made on 
a significant question which helps to illuminate the 
internal crisis of the Communist Party: Alexander 
Dubcek — who was to become First Secretary of 
the Party after January, 1968, the first Slovak to 
hold this crucial post — had come forward with a 
strong criticism of the Party “solution” of the 
national question which Lenin had considered 
critical. 

The clash of Dubcek with Novotny, the previous 
and long-standing First Secretary of the Party, was 
at first not altogether clear, especially since the 
October, 1967 session had to be broken off to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the October Revolution 
which involved Novotny’s going to Moscow. He 
promised, however, to allow the work of the “cen- 
tral authorities, above all of the government” to be 
analyzed at the next session to be called in Decem- 
ber. 

The presidium of the Central Committee that 
had to prepare the plenary session was called as 
late as December 11, just before this session had 
to begin. The clash with Novotny continued, the 
presidium being unable to unite on a proposal to be 
presented to the plenum. Some of its members 
pressed for the functions of the president of the 
republic and the party’s first secretary to be separ- 
ated. (Novotny combined both of them in his 
hands.) At the plenary session Novotny’s report on 
a new division of governmental responsibilities was 
rejected. This was something unheard of, it had 


never happened before and was a clear sign of mis- 
trust towards the most powerful man in party and 
state. . 

After stormy debates, some echo of which canto 
to the knowledge of a wider public, individual mem- 
bers of the presidium as well as Central Committee 
secretaries, were called upon to report on their per- 
sonal views. This quite unusual procedure made 
it impossible for them to hide behind a collectiveljf 
accepted “resolution” and to ponder over their 
standpoint. The discussions dragged on too long 
for the sessions to end before Christmas and every- 
one was happy to agree to a woman member’s 
proposal to break up and come again at the beginn- 
ing of January, 1968. 

The December plenum decided to constitute a 
consultative group that had to propose to the Jan- 
uary- session — in agreement with the presidium -* 
how to solve the “cumulation of the highest func- 
tions” and, if need be, to put forward an alterna- 
tive proposal as to who should be the first secretary. 
Two problems came into play here. The first was, of 
course, the economic crisis. The second was the 
national question. 

The authoritarian regime had proved incapable 
of dealing with the economic crisis that had broken 
out as far back as 1963 when national production 
decreased and economic growth stagnated. A few 
figures for illustration: One crown of national in- 
come between 1956-1960 to two-and-a-half crowns at 
investments; during 1960-1965 the proportion rose 
to one crowp to nine-and-a-half crowns. In 1938, a flat 
could have been bought for 1392 work hours, in 1964, 
for 1720 hours. While agricultural production in 
Western Europe increased roughly by half between 
1961 and 1963, Czechoslovak agriculture reached 
only its pre-war level at this period. 

Some half-hearted attempts were made at “in- 
dustrial reorganization,” but these were insufficient 
to stop the downward trend of the economy. By 
1967 the economists’ demands for decentralization 
and the extreme political centralization exploded 
into the open. Still, some of the members of the 


“ Marxism is a program of human free * 
dom, and if it is not this it is not Marxism ” 

— Ivan Svitak, in Socialist Humanism, 1965 


presidium hesitated to stand up against Novotny, 
A few of them were linked to him by years of their 
“common” rule. And none of them had a clear con- 
cept of what was to be done if Novotny were over- 
thrown. The older among them who had been party 
members since before the war had spent their lives 
in serving the idea of Stalinism. They were unable 
to develop any new idea: they might have sensed 
the need for a change, even a profound change, 
above all in the economy— but as subsequent events 
were to demonstrate, they simply could not follow 
the January developments once the latter quickened 
their pace. 

Novotny had doubtless his own thoughts on the 
intended changes. During the days of the January 
session, People’s Militia — special armed workers’ 
units consisting entirely of Communists, with a 
tradition of dogmatic membership very loyal to 
the party — had maneuvers in Prague and around 
the capital where some extra police units were con- 
centrated as well. Also, the most loyal follower of 
Novotny in the army command, General Sejna, 
tried to convince a group of officers of their duty to 
stand up against the intended change in the person 
of the first secretary — but the letter they sent 
came just one hour after the election had taken 
place. 

Nor was there any consolation for Novotny in 
the visit of Brezhnev whom he had invited as early 
as December, 1967. The Russian might later have 
felt very grieved for his earlier non-intervention, 
but by then the situation had changed more than, 
all three of them, Brezhnev, Novotny and Dubcek, 
could have foreseen. 

Now the second sequel of the December session 
followed, beginning with January 3. After three days 
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of heated debates, with a great part of the Central 
Committee members rather hesitating and unde- 
cided for a long time, a majority of the Central 
Committee supported not only the proposal of the 
presidium to separate the functions of the first sec- 
retary and head of state but also elected four new 
members of the presidium, three of which at least 
belonged to those who had criticized Novotny since 
Autumn, 1967. The resolution approved on January 
5 and published together with a short communique 
on January 6, still linked Novotny’s “personality” 
With important successes of socialist construction. 

’ The attempt to paper over the differences be- 
tween the “economic reformers” and the majority 
of the Central Committee could not, however, hide 
the clash between Dubcek and Novotny on the nat- 
ional question, which had become one of the central 
issues in dispute between the two Communist lead- 
ers. In order to fully understand what is involved, 
we must here roll the film of history backwards to 
idle period between the end of the Second World 
tVar and the Communist take-over in Czechoslovakia 
jm 1948. (For space considerations we must omit the 
question of other national minorities such as the 
Ukranians, Hungarians and Germans). 


A Short Pre-History 

1. 1944-1948 

The Slovaks, for centuries oppressed and ex- 
ploited by the Hungarian gentry, remained the least 
developed part of the Czechoslovak Republic, es- 
tablished in 1918. What made things still worse was 
the theory that there was but a single “Czechoslo- 
vak” nation. In spite of all evidence to the contrary, 
the “theory” kept maintaining that the Czechs and 
the Slovaks were not two different nations. 

What may seem a play on words is, unfortun- 
ately, for Czechoslovakia and its working class, a 
vital question; denying the Slovaks their own nation- 
ality meant denying their self-determination. To- 
gether with the depression that hit Slovakia in the 
thirties far harder than the rest of the country, a 
strong nationalist movement developed there, en- 
tered into agreement with Hitler, thus helping to 
destroy Czechoslovakia in 1938. Whereas the western 
parts of Czechoslovakia became a German “pro- 
tectorate,” Slovakia emerged as a “free state” 
allied with Germany. 

Though prospering relatively, the majority of the 
Slovaks detested the Nazis and after Hitler’s assault 
on Soviet Russia, when the Slovak government sent 
its troops to help the Germans on the eastern 
front, the anti-German feeling came to a head. 
In collaboration with other national anti-German 
elements, the Slovak Communist Party organized 
a broad political union on the eve of 1943, and 
counting on Soviet help and cooperation once the 
Red Army stood on Slovak borders, prepared an 
armed uprising. Let’s note that most of the Slovak 
troops that were to fight along with the Germans 
crossed to the Soviets and became part of the 
Czechoslovak armed units fighting with the Red 
Army. 

The uprising broke out in August, 1944. The Red 
Army helped as little as possible, for the Soviets 
had their own military plans. Thus, the uprising, 
in spite of heroic battle, was crushed. It is against 
this tragic background that one must see the hero- 
ism also of the Prague uprising in May, 1945. 


“It was high time for these boring mono- 
logues of unending self-praise to end; it 
was high time for those who had been ruled, 
and who were and still are the weaker ones, 
to speak. 1 believe it’s essential in a democ- 
racy that the greatest possible variety of 
society, associations, and clubs whose origins 
are free and spontaneous be permitted 
to exist, allowing every interest its natural 
representation and an unrestricted right to 
be heard.” 

— 1. Jesenski, in Kulturny Zivot, April, 1968 


Few in the world outside of Czechoslovakia know 
of either uprising and fewer still understand them. 
There are those who are all too ready to speak 
about the ease with which the Communists were able 
to take over in 1948, claiming that it proves the 
“passivity” of the working class in accepting Com- 
munist leadership in Slovakia in 1944 and in Prague 
in 1945. What they forget is that it was the Nazis, 
not the Communists, who held state power during 
the War; that the six years of Nazi occupation and 
terror had been preceded by a disasterous depres- 
sion, caused by private capitalism not Communism; 
and that the Communists, once the Nazis invaded 
Soviet Russia, became the most militant resistance 
fighters. 

It is true that, despite the fact that the proletar- 
iat played the leading role in the 1945 uprising, the 
Workers let control slip from their hands, that the 
trade union organizations as well as the political 
ones came under the rule of the appartchiki and 
were at no time subject to control from below. 
Moreover, the Communists promptly created an 
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amalgam of bureaucracies. State capitalism, or what 
the Communists were pleased to call “a mixed 
economy,” was established and established from 
above. 

One important outcome of the 1944 uprising was 
the resolution of the Slovak political parties to unite 


“There is a real danger that workers’ self- 
management can become camouflage for the 
manipulation of the workers by the manage- 
ment. Our own experience has shown this 
(for example, what became of the unions !) 
as well as the experience of Yugoslavia and 
Poland. In order to prevent this from hap- 
pening here, thought must be given right now 
not only to forms of workers’ self-manage- 
ment but also to forms of workers’ self- 
defense.” 

Zybnek Fiser, in Nova Svoboda, 
June, 1968 


with the Czechs and to build a common state again 
as soon as Germany was defeated. The only condi- 
tion was to be an autonomy for Slovakia. This was 
solemnly promised in the first Czechoslovak post- 
war government declaration issued in the East Slov- 
akian town of Kosice in April, 1945. Though it met 
with some resistance on the part of the adherents 
of the idea of a "Czechoslovak” Nation, the agree- 
ment was being carried out. 

The political system of Czechoslovakia between 
1945 and 1948 was that of a bourgeois democracy 
with civil liberties rather strictly observed and 
political parties united in a National Front. The 
Communists smashed it as soon as they took over: 
they made other parties mere puppets, first by purg- 
ing them of “reactionary” elements, and then se- 
verly restricting their membership. 

The Social Democratic Party that could have 
become the only contender of the Communists for 
the working class vote, preferred fusion with the 
Communist Party in June, 1948 by the very leader- 
ship that had closely cooperated with the Commun- 
ists long before 1948; indeed, just as soon as the 
Communists showed they could control state power. 
After the fusion the only political organizations al- 
lowed to exist in factories and in offices were the 
Communist cells. The trade unions that united in 
the Revolutionary Trade Union Movement in 1945 
were then made a tool of the party. A consequence 
of this monolithic domination was that it became 
impossible for any genuine workers’ leader to ap- 
pear during twenty years of the Communist reign. 

Needless to say, the behavior of the Communists 
was a perversion of Marxism, both in the political 
field and in the establishment of its command in 
the economy. It was not the means of production 
that were expropriated from the bourgeoisie in 1945, 
but only the so-called key industries. The bour- 
geoisie that collapsed was not removed but was 
driven into the position of a petty-bourgeoisie. The 
power and positions of the latter rose accordingly. 
It increased also by the recolonization of the border 
districts from where the Germans were expelled to 
Germany; by the land reform that made the rural 
proletariat petty-bourgeois as well; and by price 
increases of stocked goods which overnight added 
to the shopkeepers’ wealth. Between 1945 and 1948, 
the reins of the economic power which the bourge- 
oisie lost, fell to the civil service apparatus, one 
more bureaucracy. 


2. AFTER 1948 

After the February coup of 1948, the civil service 
bureaucracy, soon “purged” by the party and re- 
filled from the party ranks, fused with the Com- 
munist Party apparatus. This amalgamation became 
the backbone of the Community Party. In the short 
period between 1945 and 1948, the Communists based 
their public policy on the record of their resistance 
against the Nazis, their large intellectual following 
and stressed friendship to the Russian liberators. 
They presented the program for the first Czecho- 
slovak post-war government Gottwald, the chairman 
of the Communist Party, summed up his party pol- 
icy in the immediate post-war period in the slogan 
“No Soviets, no socialization.” 

Naturally, this could easily be agreed upon also 
by other, even non-socialist parties. A mixed econ- 
omy was established and a kind of planning was 
introduced. Full employment, achieved soon after 
the economy recovered from the worst war losses, 
prevented misery on a massive scale. 

In this mixed economy it was the biggest trusts 
— in spite of their nationalization — which could 
retain their significant role and bear upon the econ- 
omic policy. After the Communist take-over, this 
tendency gained strength since the Communist 
planning put an ever-increasing emphasis on the 
production of production means. One of the argu- 
ments put forward at the time — quite plausible 
at first sight — was the stepping up of the cold war, 
embargo on goods for Czechoslovakia and the soc- 
ialist bloc, as well as the need for strengthening 
relations with the U.S.S.R. 

Stalin’s pressure for shipments of final products, 
above all of the engineering industry, met the 
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“needs” of Czechoslovak steel and iron industry and 
heavy engineering. The basis of the vicious circle 
of Czechosolovak economy can be found here. Be- 
sides, these tendencies were intensified by a planning 
system since 1952 copied from Soviet example. An 
advanced industrial country, Czechoslovakia was 
gradually falling behind both in industry and agri- 
culture and increasing production for the sake of 
production. 

For the first few years, the immense waves of 
investment seemed to bring growing welfare. Social 
security, so dear to the generation which had in 
mind the dreadful years of unemployment, was as- 
sured. Living standards rose partly — not by rising 
wages, however, which were far less than in the 
neighboring capitalist states of Austria and Western 
Germany, but by employing more members of the 
same family. 

Under this surface, economic problems and con- 
tradictions accumulated and moral disintegration set 
in. Czechoslovak society as it has emerged from 
the war had a strong sense of national values, since 
solidarity had been a weapon against the Nazis. 
Soon after the February coup, however, leading 
Communists in Prague, helped by some Slovak 
Communists planted in the offices of the Slovak 
party branch, ousted the resistance leaders, accus- 
ing them of “bourgeois nationalism”. The constitu- 
tion of 1960 then sealed the fate of Slovakia, making 
it a mere province of the central government what- 
ever might have been the outward signs of auton- 
omy. Novotny only made things worse by openly 
offending the Slovaks during his visits to Slovakia 
as head of state. 

The Communists pretended to give the working 
class a leading role and systematically denigrated 
all other social groups. The contradictions between 
demagogical, pompous words and the oft-repeated 
but never fulfilled promises, the contradiction be- 
tween the rosy picture of would-be socialism and 
the drab and ever-worsening reality of day-to-day 
life led to a deep seated scepticism and distrust 
towards “intellectuals”. A very special role in the 
corrosion of moral values was played by the trials. 

The first of them took place at the beginning of 
June, 1950. In the dock stood the woman, M. P. 
Horakova, a former socialist, with twelve co-defertd- 
ants. Horakova and three others were sentenced to 
death. Included was Z. Malandra, eminent Marxist, 
whose actual “guilt” was that he had strongly op- 
posed the Moscow frame-up trials. The biggest of 
these frame-up trials — prepared with the assistance 
of Soviet “specialists” — was that of Rudolf Slansky 
(former Communist Party secretary general) in No 1 
vember, 1952. Eleven of the fourteen accused were 
executed. 

In the two-month period between January 1 and 
March 1, 1951, recent research points out there were 
391 public trials in Bohemia alone. Of these eases, 
14.8 percent concerned charges of “anti-state” activ. 
ities, 27 percent “economic criminal offenses”. 
Workers represented 39.1 percent of the defendants. 

At the same time, the party forced tens of thou- 
sands of “white-collars” — artisans, shop keepers 
and what they called “bourgeois elements” — to go 
into production. A single campaign in 1951 was or- 
ganized under the slogan of “77,000”; it took that 
many to replace those driven to the plants. The 
pretense that the Slansky trial was needed to stop 
“the nationalistic road” was belied, by the frame-up 
character of the trials not only against the leaders, 
but above all against the thousands of workers. 

It was all part and parcel of what has since 
become known, during de-Stalinization, as “the 
crimes of Stalin.” Fraudulent lies and vulgar insults 
spread wildly, were accompanied by hate campaigns 
with a strong pogromistic flavor. Far from clearing 
the road, as the officials then claimed, for “history- 
making social layers” — resistance members, sold- 
iers who had fought abroad during the war, the 
proletariat — the distinctly anti-Semitic line pursued 
in connection with Slansky’s trial and the terror in 
the country, reached its height for all layers of the 
population in that period. 

Point, Counterpoint: 

Back to the Main Drama 

The irony of the situation in 1967-68, as the ‘‘ec- 
onomic reformers” and those who were fighting for 
a certain amount of self-determination for Slovakia 
were continuing their behind-the-scenes struggle, 
was the coincidence that it was triggered by the anti- 
Semitism which flowed from the Communist position 
during the Arab-Israeli War. The rebelliousness at 
the Writers’ Congress in June 1967 and the totally 
different debate in the Central Committee of the 
Party in October which was climaxed by the re- 
placement of Novotny by Dubcek, suddenly seemed 
to be related not to a mere personality fight be- 
tween top Communists. Instead, people rightly felt 
that this held special importance for everyone. 
Somehow, everyone felt that the change in person- 
alities did signify a change in the operation of the 
system itself. A change in the composition of the 
presidium, quite surprisingly, put emphasis on the 
concept of “democratization”. 

The lack of information was strongly criticized 
even afterwards. As a continuation of the old policy 
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of not telling the membership the whole truth, the 
inauguration of a new policy of democratization 
seemed father ominous. It was as much one of the 
convincing proofs of the power of the conservatives, 
as the men around Novotny came to be known, as 
it was a proof of the same attitude towards “lower” 
levels . of membership both on the part of the old 
clique and new guard. It was a first confirmation 
that the January changes were no experiment — 
as deeply as these might cut — but simply a change 
within the system. 

The one important new phenomenon emerging in 
consequence was, however, the creation of a real 
public opinion. Press, radio and television seized 
the opportunity offered by the dismissal of their 
enemy, Novotny, and began to pound at particular 
features of the “previous” system. It took some 
time before the new leadership grasped the signifi- 
cance of these allies. For it was only with the assis- 
tance of the mass communications that the crack 
opened in January widened into a real breach. Their 
newly won freedom to report, their “daring” atti- 
tudes to controversial points of domestic policy got 
the public at large into a mood of expectant impa- 
tience and sustained an atmosphere of dissatisfac- 
tion with the old methods and ways. 


“ Profound, thoughts arise only in debate, 
‘taith a possibility of counterargument, only 
when there is a possibility of expressing not 
only correct but also dubious ideas.” 

— Prof; Andrei D. Sakharov, 
In “Thoughts About Progress, 
Peaceful Co-existence and 
Intellectual Freedom” 


Gradually citizens began to understand that the 
change at the top might really mean more this time. 
It was not until the end of the month, however, that 
one of the new men who had been very instrumental 
in the fall of Novotny, Josef Smrkovsky, published a 
letter called “What is at Stake Today?” in the trade 
union paper and stressed democratic principles as 
the basis of decisions. 

At the end of January, Dubcek, up to then also 
first secretary of the Slovak branch of the Commun- 
ist party, ceded this post to Vasil Bilak. The latter 
had no clear “democratic” record and his advance 
was taken as a sign that in Slovakia the “democra- 
tization process” was not to become even as “radi- 
cal” as in the western parts of the state. Only two 
or three of the most prominent representatives of 
the Novotny regime were changed in the Slovak 
capital. Not only were new men emerging in com- 
mand posts there very slowly but some of the new- 
comers soon proved to have attitudes hardly dis- 
tinguishable from those of their predecessors, 
merely shielding themselves with the magic word 
“federalization”, i.e. federal status for autonomous 
Slovakia. 

Indeed, at the Congress of Agricultural Coopera- 
tives that met on February 1, Dubcek stressed the 
limitations of the changes. “We do not change the 
general line, neither of the domestic nor in foreign 
policy. The starting base of a more rapid socialist 
development lies in the field of politics. In the 
development of socialist democracy ... we have 
to make more room for the activities of all social 
groups of our society.” 

Nevertheless, further personnel changes began to 
indicate some new developments: Mamula, the al- 
mighty head of the 8th department of the Com- 
munist Party Central Committee (to which army, 
security forces and intelligence services were sub- 
ordinated) was replaced by the head of the army’s 
political administration, Lt. General Prchlik. Mam- 
ula was one of tire most faithful followers of Novotny 
and almost as great an evil-doer as his master him- 
self. . i ■ ' « 

The second strong man pushed out of his post 
was Jiri Hendrych, for years the ruler of the 
ideological section of the party regimenting arts 
and literature. His furious banging at the rebellious 
writers at their 1967 congress brought him into 
special disrepute at this time. 

In the presence of Communist leaders of the 
neighboring “socialist” countries, assembled at the 
occasion of the 20th anniversary of the February 
coup, Dubcek stressed the wish of the workers and 
peasants: “by decisive actions to indeed radically 
change the state of affairs.” “The discussion dur- 
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May 4 rally organized by 
young people in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia in support 
of greater democracy. 




ing our drawn-out sessions in December and Jan- 
uary, for which we hardly could find any similarity 
in the last 20-30 years," he continued, “touched on 
every essential issue of our party’s policy.” 

At this time the movement of hope seemed to 
be in full swing. Letters were pouring into the news- 
paper offices as well as to radio and television 
networks as the public grasped genuine democracy. 
At about the same time the president of the Union 
of Fighters against Fascism, which united resis- 
tance members and survivors of Nazi concentration 
camps, put out the winged word of “rehabilitation.” 
As far as resistance fighters alone were concerned, 
there were 40-50,000 men afflicted with unjust meas- 
ures during the fifties, he estimated, and asked for 
an act rehabilitating these people as well as other 
victims of repressions and discriminations. 

The popular rage, roused every day by some 
fresh revelation of the crimes perpetrated in a Nazi- 
like style during the Novotny era, was climaxed in 
the first days of March by the Sejna affair.* Since 
Sejna had been a close friend of the president’s son, 
and an intimate of the head of the state himself, 
Novotny was rightly seen as the embodiment of all 
evils of the preceeding period. He belonged to the 
top hierarchy ever since 1951. By March 8, Commun- 
ists from the Army GHQ demanded that all accomp- 
lices and protectors of Sejna, including the president 
of the republic and Mamula, be called to account. 
To the surprise of the Central Committee, the cam- 
paign against Novotny was so strong throughout 
the country that it led to his resignation on March 
21 and to the election of General Svoboda for presi- 
dent on March 30.** 

The manner of the election was, however, fresh 
proof that the old practices were continuing. The 
problem, in this case, was that, though a majority 
of the public approved of it, the candidate was im- 
posed on the country, since no other candidate was 
put forward, and the preparations and the pro- 
cedure were all carried through in a single week. 

The dramatic March developments would not be 
stilled by this concession. The cry for the represen- 
tatives of the old order to leave the scene became 
so loud and was supported by mass communica- 
tions to such an extent that heads began to fall at 
last: on March 12, the chairman of the Trade Union 
Congress resigned, the National Assembly gave a 
vote of no confidence both to the Minister of Interior 
and Prosecutor-General. Also, throughout February 
and March the pressure for postponing the general 
election due to take place in May, grew and found 
some support at the party district conferences so 
that the presidium of the Communist Party Central 
Committee “recommended” at the end of March to 
postpone the election to the end of June. 


* This General’s secretary of the head committee 
of the party organization at the Ministry of Defense 
— and, as such, independent (sic) of the Minister 
himself and subordinated to the 8th department of 
the Central Committee — and head of the Minister’s 
secretariat, was involved in a swindle. But, due to 
the connivance of civil and military investigation 
officers as well as members of the presidium of the 
national assembly, he was able to flee with his son 
and mistress. The details of the affair known so far 
reminds one of “the good times” of any bourgeois 
society. 

**. Svoboda had organized the Czechoslovak army 
in exile in the U.S.S.R. and had been something of 
a popular hero since his victorious return in 1945. 
As Minister of Defense, his support of the Commun- 
ist coup in 1948 had been one of the main condi- 
tions of its success. Dismissed soon afterwards, he 
was sent to an agricultural cooperative as account- 
ant clerk and was also otherwise a victim of the 
regime. 


On April 5, the first day of its session, the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Community Party accepted an 
Action Program. On 27 closely printed pages — in 
chapters called: Czechoslovakia’s Road to Socialism; 
For the Development of Socialist Democracy; For a 
New System of Political Management of Society; 
National Economy and Living Standards; Develop- 
ment of Science, Education and Culture — it presents 
a program the Communist Party has not known for 
many decades. The program proclaims that: “The 
party cannot enfore its authority, but has to obtain 
it anew by its deeds. It cannot enforce its line by 
ordering, but by the works of its members, by the 
veracity of its ideals.” 


“No one was the object of such lethal 
hatred or such terrible police and political 
persecution as the independent left wing or 
any Communist or communizing movement 
critical of Stalinist practice and dogma . . . 
From time to time the press could publish 
statements by bourgeois politicians, but this 
was unthinkable for activists of the non- 
Stalinist left.” 

— Leszek Kolakowski, in 
History and Responsibility 


As we see, the Communist Party has no intention 
of resigning its “leading role” — all it wants is to 
change the form in which it would carry on with 
its leadership. It is, however, changing its methods 
of operation and even proposing the establishment 
of “Workers’ Councils”. A careful reading of the 
“Development of Socialist Democracy” will show, 
however, that what they mean by Worker Councils 
is not workers’ control, but workers’ discipline. 
Here is how the program reads: 

“The economic reform will make more and more 
the whole labor collectives of socialist enterprises 
face a situation in which they will directly perceive 
the consequences of either good or bad manage- 
ment of these enterprises. The party considers it, 
therefore, inevitable for the whole labor collective 
that bears the consequences also to influence the 
management of the enterprise. A need for democra- 
tic authorities in the enterprises arises which would 
have limited power towards the management. It is 
to these authorities that the directors and leading 
officials of the enterprises would be responsible. 
They would be appointed to their functions by these 
authorities. These authorities must be an immediate 
part of the managing mechanism of enterprises; 
they cannot be a social organization (for this rea- 
son they cannot be identified with trade unions). 
These authorities would be formed partly by election 
of representatives of the labor collective, partly by 
representation of some organizations from outside 
of the enterprise that would assure an influence 
of the interests of the entire society at an expert, 
qualified decision level. It is necessary for the rep- 
resentation of these organizations to be also subject 
to democratic forms of control.” 

Further discussion showed there might be sev- 
eral interpretations of the proposed formula, one 
of them tending to emphasize more the need of 
“managerial experts” because of the economic mis* 
ery that has to be overcome, the other one stressing 
the necessity for the workers to decide as much as 
possible on what they have to produce and how their 
product is to be distributed. For the present, It 
seems that the more “practical” point of view we-, 
vails, and the composition of the workers’ councils 
will represent only partly the workers: a third of 
the council will probably be elected directly by the 
workers, a third might be nominated or elected' 
from among “outside experts”, the last third may 
be chosen otherwise. 
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“Since it no longer has the possibility of imposing Us hegemony on the rest of society , 
the bureaucracy has no ideology of its own; nothing has replaced the official Stalinist 
doctrine which urn shattered in 1956-1957 . . . The Bureaucracy will not willingly give up 
to the working class even one Zloty and , in conditions of economic crisis and lack of reserves, 
it has nothing to give up under pressure. In this situation, any large scale strike action can- 
not but transform itself into political conflict with the bureaucracy. For the working class, 
it is the only way to change its situation. Today, at a time when the system is going through 
a general crisis, the interest of the working class lies in revolution; the overthrow of the 
bureaucracy and the present relations of production, gaining control over one’s oum labor 
and its product, control over the production goals — the introduction of an economic, social 
and political system based on workers’ democracy .” 

— Jacek Karon and Karol Modzelewski, An Open Letter to the Party, 

(written in a Polish prison) 


We see here that there are plenty of loopholes 
in this to permit the same ordering from above 
which killed the trade unions as independent organs 
of the working class. At best, they point the way 
to the Yugoslav example of “Workers’ Councils’’ 
which bears little resemblance to factory committees 
controlled by the workers themselves. And behind 
H all there is the ubiquitous Communist Party. Yet, 
to the extent that it is breaking away from the Rus- 
sian model, and is resisting Russian, Polish and 
East German pressures to return to the old methods 
of Novotny, it has the popular support of the over- 
whelming majority of the people of Czechoslovakia. 


“ The end has come for martial law over 
thoughts and men. Thus, under conditions 
of the disintegrating power structure of Stal- 
inism, there is no other more important and 
urgent task of the workers’ movement than 
to renew in full force the trade union move- 
ment for defending the workers’ fundamental 
lights. ... 1. the right to strike. 2. elec- 
tions of managers by the community of pro- 
ducers. 3. defense of workers’ rights by free 
trade unions.” 

Ivan Svitak, in Student, 1968 


The first phase of what is called “democratiza- 
tion” may be assumed to have ended by the end 
of April. The Communist Party tried very hard at 
this time not only to take the lead (highest officials 
kept repeating that the party would not renounce its 
leading role) but emphasized its wish to “enlarge 
and deepen” democracy and to offer “real partner- 
ship” to other political parties in the National Front; 
it therefore had to turn — no matter how hesitantly 

against its most conservative wing. 

Thus, at the end of April, when the first leaflets 
appeared denouncing the new leadership as “revis- 
ionists” and slandering the more progressive ele- 
ments, the Dubcek leadership had to rely on public 
opinion. Ironically, the authors of these leaflets made 
their appeal to the workers, asking them to defend 
“their achievements” — in spite of the obvious 
facts, known to everybody, and in spite, too, of what 
the press was now revealing. These revelations con- 
cerned not only the bureaucratic methods of the old 
guard, but also showed that the relative standards 
of living of the working class, even in the neighbor- 
ing capitalist states (which had to start from 
scratch after World War II) was far higher than 
those in “socialist Czechoslovakia.” 

There has been much talk throughout the years 
about a “workers’ policy” and this slogan appeared 
again during the past few months. Yet those who 
used it most often were, in practice, the workers’ 
worst enemies. We have seen where they have 
brought the working class: working and living con- 
ditions, wages, living standards, basic freedoms 
are not only below those of the capitalist countries, 
but, as we have shown, the whole economy has been 
stagnating since 1963. 

Yet, the . old-guard leaflets with the brand new 
slogans intensified their campaign. These leaflets 
appeared at every railway station, were released by 
time bombs, scattered by planes in the surroundings 
of the capital, and so forth. Moreover, this was done 
without any visible effort on the part of the police 
to identify the offenders. All this pointed to the con- 
tinuing strength of the Novotny wing of the party, 
and followed the line set by the Russian, East Ger- 
man, and Polish press attacks upon the democrati- 
zation in Czechoslovakia. 

Obviously, the joint “ideological struggle” was 
backed up by the Soviet troops remaining in the 
country after the maneuvers of the Warsaw Pact 
nations were over. At the same time, a campaign 
was unleashed in Pravda about “counter-revolu- 
tionary elements”, not stopping even at Stalinist- 
type of inventing amalgams, such as suggesting that 
the democratization movement is infiltrated by “CIA 
agents”. Finally they demanded a confrontation 
between the Czech leadership and the Russian Poli- 
bureau, as well as with' the Warsaw Pact nations. 
In this they succeeded after compromising with the 
Dubcek leadership that these be held, not in Russia, 
but on Czech soil. 

Even before this, the Communist Party Central 
Committee, on May 29 to June 1, struck up a com- 
promise between the “progressives” and “conserva- 
tives.” All that the progressives achieved was a 
temporary expulsion of Novotny and some of his 
worst companions who took part in the organization 


of the political trials during the fifties (all of them 
have been expelled “until final results of the inquiry 
commission are known”). 

The same session decided to call the extraordin- 
ary party congress for September 9. A real battle 
preceded this decision since the progressives catted 
for it against the resistance of Dubcek himself (who, 
at the moment, is very popular among the popula- 
tion in spite of the evidence of his being rather a 
middle-of-the-road man). But, as the conservatives 
were becoming an acute danger in view of their pos- 
itions of power which they retained, Dubcek under- 
stood that his own position, and that of the progres- 
sives, could be held only if the Party Congress gave 
its consent. 

Essential freedoms are guaranteed for the time 
being: freedom of speech, freedom of the press. 
With the free flowing of ideas, the Communist spell 
is being broken. There are difficult struggles ahead 
which the workers will have to fight. There may 
be two fronts on which particular dangers loom: 
one is concealed in the words of a high official, a 
member of the Ministry of Economic Planning, to 
a French journalist: “Full employment is a fiction 
we have created, to which we are accustomed and 
which has become an obstacle today for a solution 
of our problems.”* The second front is the danger 
to freedom just now very intensely demonstrated by 
the Soviets and their allies. 

The maneuvres announced as “command and 
headquarters maneuvres” might, indeed, have been 
planned months before. However, though Premier 
Cernik told the public that all foreign troops 
would go by June 30, they did not do so. Contra- 
dictory explanations by the Minister of Defense 
and his speakers could not calm public opinion. 
Gradually the public learned the true facts of the 
situation — that the High Command of the Warsaw 
Pact consisted exclusively of Soviet officers, and 
that commanders of other bloc countries were mere 
liaison officers. So the Czechoslovak army command 
had no power to tell the Soviets when they had to 
leave. When the troops did begin to move it was 
done in a curious manner; some of the units that 
crossed into Czechoslovakia from East Germany 
were now to move east, across the whole of the 
country, to cross into the Soviet Union. 

The troops were still in the country when the 
“Warsaw letter” of the five Communist parties ar- 
rived in Prague. The Bulgarian, East German, 
Hungarian, Polish, and Soviet Communists told the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party “hostile forces” were 
“threatening to break Czechoslovakia away from the 
socialist community.” “A situation has arisen that 
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is absolutely unacceptable to the socialist countries,” 
the letter declared, and it issued an ultimatum to 
Czechoslovak Communists: either follow our line or 
we will unloose a campaign about “counter-revolu- 
tionary forces.” 

All these threats had the opposite effect than that 
intended. The overwhelming majority of the Czech- 
oslovak people came out in support of the leader- 
ship in its resistance to the Russian threats. At the 
same time, the West European Communist Parties, 
as against those from East Europe, rallied behind 
the Czechoslovak Communist Party, as they saw the 
intransigent Soviet gesture as a threat to any Com- 
munist Party outside the Soviet or Chinese blocs. If 
the Soviets feel so imperilled by these modest 
changes — and, indeed, what they keep stressing is 
the fear that the Communist Party might loose its 
dominant role — then they make it dear to everyone 
that Russian Communists are the worst enemies of 
freedom. They have demonstrated this more than 
once. The case of Czechoslovakia underlines this 
lesson. There was, after all, no armed uprising here. 

The Czechoslovak experiment, therefore, is mere- 
ly testing the Russian willingness to allow its most 
obedient disciple to make a few variations in the 
Russian type of Communism. Why then, should 
Russia feel that Communism is doomed? Why 
should the Polish order fed that it means the dis- 
integration of Communism? Why should the East 
German regime, seemingly the most stable, feel 
itself endangered as if it meant the break-up of the 
whole East European system? > 

What the Czech and Slovak Communists are try- 
ing is, after all, only a change within the system. 
Let’s have no illusions on that score. Whatever 
freedom the "democratization” movement may have 
brought about, no basic structure has, so far, been 
changed. There has been no fundamental change in 
the life or role of the producers— the working class. 

What Now? 

As these lines are being written, only the first 
act seems to have ended. The second act has hardly 
begun, and the third act is not yet in sight. We are 
told very little about the compromise worked out 
with the Russians and the East European hard: 
liners at their confrontation. Supposedly, the latter 
will not interfere in the “internal affairs” of Czech- 
oslovakia. But will the great new force — public 
opinion — be allowed to develop without any inter- 
ference? The mass media — radio and TV — more 
even than the press itself, are thus far keeping up 
their criticisms of individual politicians, discussing 
each one’s share in the crimes of the past, and dis- 
secting the present windy rhetoric. The non-Com- 
munist newspapers of the Czech Socialist Party and 
the People’s Party — Svobodne Stovo and Lidova 
Demokracie, respectively — published letters from 
their readers pointing out the guilt of the Commun- 
ist Party, not only that of its individual members. 

We have found our tongue, none more so than 
the youth. Two student weeklies. Student in Prague 
and Echo in the Slovak capital of Bratislava, appear 
to be the most consistent critics of the regime. 
They offer their pages most readily to Rudi 
Dutschke or Svitak and go far in their criticism of 
the Soviet Union. 

The most crucial issue, however, remains — the 
condition of the working class and its role in pro- 
duction. The workers themselves complain that they 
have been de-politicalized: though it is constantly 
hammered into their heads that they are “the mas- 
ters” of the country, only their self-styled “repre- 
sentatives” speak for them. There has been no 
possibility for a non-Communist to become anything 
like a leader, whatever his capacities. Genuine 
workers’ organizations have been destroyed; the 
trade union movement changed into a government- 
supporting body whose only function was to whip up 
and intensify labor efficiency. They neglected 
entirely workers’ and employees’ interest. Only 
Communist Party cells could exist in plants and 
offices. 

Yet there are' those who now give the Commu- 
nist Party credit for initiating the process of 
change, as if it did so from the goodness of 
its heart, rather than because it was forced 
to do something by the economic crisis, the 
restlessness in all strata of the population, as 
well as by the rebellions the world over. Some 
workers, no doubt, had been corrupted by being 
included in the state or party apparatus. And, 
no doubt, there is “apathy” among the workers 
regarding the “workers’ councils”. There are those 
who see in this lack of enthusiasm for the councils 
only apathy, and not a justified distrust of them be- 
cause they were initiated by the very forces that 
have kept the lid down on workers’ initiative. In- 
deed, the Communists themselves almost admit as 
much. Thus, Vaclav Velek from the Modrany En- 
gineering Works said in a group interview with the 
trade union paper Prace: “I think the self-govern- 
ment will fulfill what we expect from it; as regards 
production democracy, self-government seems to 
put it at the right place and make it effective. It 
will no doubt be useful for the workers to have a 
maximum of influence on who will manage the 
plant and who will guide the work at their place.” 

That is the whole point. The working class is 
yet to have its say. This drama will not be com- 
pleted until it does. 

August 4, 1968 
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Wallace Fans Fires of Hatred 


Continued from page 1 
have created a crisis in America 
so total and so terrible that many 
can see ’ ito ' silutitoW It is a 
perfect time for a demagogue. 
THE RAW NERVE 

He does not say he is a racist. 
He can even afford to deny it, 
since everyone takes it for grant- 
ed. He does not attack “com- 
munists.” The enemies he 
chooses are “the anarchists and 
pseudo-intellectuals.” As a solu- 
tion to the Conflict in the cities 
and in Vietnam he suggests, “We 
ought to turn this country over 
to the police for two or three 
years and everything would be 
alright.” Or he promises: “If 
anybody ever lies down in front 
of my car, it Will be the last car 
he ever lies down in front of.” 
'’ His philosophy is one of the 
concentration camp, but his dem- 
agoguery has 'struck a raw nerve 
in* America. For when Wallace 
talks about 1 “'throwing out the 
bureaucrats,” “turning the gov- 
ernment back to the people,” 
and “giving a voice to the little 
man,” he is appealing to those 
segments: of the working class 
who are disgusted with the hypoc- 
risy of - both the old capitalist 
parties. 

What he forgets is that their 
rejection of a Humphrey as well 
as a Nixon, means the exact 
opposite of his. 

Wallace must believe that the 
white workers he wants to reach 
are really stupid. He must think 
that they have forgotten that he 
was Governor of Alabama right 
up until 1967, Alabama, the 
state where no union may legally 
have a union shop agreement. 
Alabama, the state where the 
per capita income is only $1700 
a year, the third lowest in the 
country. Alabama, that preserve 
of Wallace’s “law and order,” 
where labor organizers as well 
as civil rights workers were mur- 
dered and nothing at all was 
ever done about it. 

Wallace thinks workers have 
forgotten how he has helped gar- 
ment and electrical, .shops to 
“runaway” to Alabama so they 
Could avoid paying- union wages. 
The thousands of workers who 
lost their jobs won’t forget. 

THE HOUSE OF LABOR 

Yet his success in making in- 
roads in the North, even with a 
section of the white working class 
cannot be denied. That fact 
alone is an indictment of the hy- 
pocrisy and racism of the labor 
bureaucracy, which must bear 
its own responsibility for help- 
ing to nurture Wallacism, by 
creating the conditions on which 
he hopes to capitalize. 

So war-hawkish and reactionary 
j& George Meany, president of 
Hie AFL-QIO that his policies are 
hardly distinguishable from 
LBJ’s. He has denounced union- 
ists who called for negotiations 
on Vietnam as “dupes of Hanoi,” 
boasted that he never walked a 
picket line and never called a 
strike, and insisted that there 
is “no racism in the house of 
labor.” 

And Walter Reuther, though he 
tries to pass as a “liberal” and 
took the UAW out of Meany’s 
AFL-CIO, calling for new drives 
to organize the unorganized 
and social justice for all, is 
hardy better. Workers in the auto 
shops laughed out loud when they 
heard the Reuther “program,” 
because they know first-hand how 
Reuther has traded away their 
control over working conditions 
and destroyed rank-and-file dem- 
ocracy in the UAW. 

....As for “social justice,” Reuther 
has simply looked the other way 
while the Big Three auto com- 
panies practiced racism in hiring, 
firing and promotion. 

Reuther has also been good at 
looking the other way at the 
racism in his own union. One 
worker reported that he has even 
seen several cars with “Wallace 
for 68” stickers in the Solidarity 


House parking lot, adding, with- 
out too much surprise, “I haven’t 
heard that they were expelled 
from the UAW yet.” 
BLACK-CAUCUSES 

In opposition to the undeniable 
racism in the shops, black cau- 
cuses have been springing up 
in dozens of locals, demanding 
an end to racial insults by fore- 
men, demanding non-diserimina-' 
tory promotion practices by the 
company, and a fair representa- 
tion of black workers in the union 
leadership. 

Strikes in Detroit and New 
Jersey (see March N&L) over 
racism have worried Reuther so 
much that he finally allowed the 
election, last month, of Marcellus 
Ivory as Regional Director of 
the UAW for the West Side of 
Detroit — the first black regional 
director in a union that repre- 
sents nearly half a million black 
workers! 

The labor bureaucracy’s utter 
disregard of the relationship in 
this country between racism and 
class struggle has been its great- 
est failure ever since World War 
II broke the momentum of the 
rank and file union builders. Those 
workers, black and white, who 
lived through the ’30’s, know that 
without the Negro, the CIO could 
never have been built. 

The ceaseless black revolt, in 
fact, has not only saved this 
country from the road South 
Africa took, but has been the 
touchstone of all American his- 
tory. It is no accident that the 
first appearance of trade unions 
paralleled the greatest of the 
slave revolts and the emergence 
of the Abolitionist movement; or 
that the “first fruit of the Civil 
War was the agitation for the 
eight-hour-day.” 

Without understanding the 
black revolt, the white worker 
cannot possibly fight, and win, 
his own class struggles. 

THE SOUL OF CAPITALISM 

That is why the soul of capital- 
ism in time of crisis is racism. 
Those who reap the profits of 
American economic might know 
that they can never be forced out 
of their privileged positions as 
long as the workers are divided. 

The polls and elections may 
show which way the wind is 
blowing in the land, but workers 
do not vote only by pulling down 
a lever in a booth. 

In Mahwah, New Jersey, this 
past March, black workers walk- 
ed out in protest over racial in- 
sults by foremen. Some white 
workers supported the wildcat, 
some did not. 

One black worker said: “I 
don’t care about the ones who 
stayed in the plant. I care about 
the ones who are out here with 
us. They’re the ones who count.” 
He pointed in the direction of 
the Ford factory. “It’s quiet, see, 
it doesn’t matter whether those 
others are with us or not. We 
already voted.” 

Those white workers who walk- 
ed out were showing everyone 
that it you don’t fight the strug- 
gles against racism, you can 
never win the struggle to abolish 
capitalism and all the horror 
and alienation that goes with it. 
It is not enough simply to be 
against Johnson, or Humphrey, 
or Nixon, or Meany, or Reuther. 
It is not enough simply to try 
to destroy the old. All you may 
wind up with is a Wallace — who 
is just another, far worse, form 
of the old. The point is to build 
something new. 

The task that everyone who 
is in revolt faces — whether he is 
worker or intellectual, black or 
white — is the task of posing the 
alternative to this society. This 
alternative can be nothing less 
than a total philosophy of liber- 
ation, unifying black and white, 
mental and manual labor, theory 
and practice. It must reveal, 
right within the fight against the 
old society, the form of the new. 


Huey Newton 

' Continued from page 1 
continuous harassment of the 
Panthers as well as many illegal 
searches and seizures. 

The trial is now taking place 
in Oakland. In a sense it is the 
trial of many black people, for 
the police are attacking the Pan- 
thers as the means for attacking 
the whole black community. 
• 


Only Mass Action Can Stop War 

The measure of the massive anti-war feeling throughout the 
land is not only the tens of thousands converging to demonstrate 
at the Democratic Convention in that armed camp, Chicago. It is 
also the company of reservists filing legal suit against their call-up, 
who sent shock waves through a Pentagon that has become used 
to massive demonstrations, but was unprepared for this unpre- 
cedented protest right within the Army itself. 

The outcry against the war has been heard everywhere. It 
spoke at even the Republican Convention — in the person of a 
youth from Ohio who got up, ostensibly to nominate the “peace 
candidate” Stassen, and delivered a t denunciation of the war in 
Vietnam before he sat down. 


PANTHER PROGRAM 

1. We want freedom, we 
want power to determine 

the destiny of our black 
community. 

2. We want full employ- 
ment for our people. 

3. We want an end to the 
' robbery by the white man 
l* of our black community. 

4. We want decent housing, 
fit for shelter for human 
beings.. 

1 5. We want education for 
our people that exposes 
the true nature of this de- 
cadent American society; 
we want education that 
teaches us our true history 
and our role in present 
day society. 

6. We want all black men 
to be exempt from military 
service. 

7. We want an immediate 
end to police brutality 
and murder of black peo- 
ple. 

8. We want freedom for all 
black men held within 
federal, state, county and 
city prisons and jails. 

9. We want all black people 
when brought to trial to be 
tried in court by a jury of 
their peer group or people 
from their black communi- 
ties ... as defined by the 
constitution of the United 
States. 

10. We want land, bread, 
housing, education, cloth- 
ing, justice and peace. 


PEACE TALK FAKERY 

Indeed, the opposite is so great throughout the world that 
even LBJ has had to pretend he is listening to the voice of his 
allies, and really wants peace. Nothing more thoroughly exposes 
the hypocrisy and fakery of the so-called peace-talks in Paris than 
the hard line set at the meeting of LBJ and Thieu in Honolulu. 
Yet the fact that mighty U.S. imperialism allowed an impotent 
puppet like Thieu to appear to be setting the line, shows how 
desperate is LBJ to coverup his backtracking on the peace talks. 

It was, of course, not Thieu’s arrogant statement that “I will 
not go to Hawaii to surrender to Communists, to sell the nation, 
to concede territory, or to accept a solution involving coalition 
with Communists, imposed by the United States” that LBJ was 
listening to. The joint communique and hard line issued after the 
meeting sounded like Thieu’s only because that was also LBJ’s 
line. 

LBJ would like nothing better than a cessation of bombing 
before the November elections. It would also provide an excuse to 
resume total war if there were no “immediate results.” But the 
reality of the situation was that LBJ’s military would not allow it. 
Thieu’s arrogance provided the cover-up that LBJ welcomed. 

THIEU CRACKDOWN IN SOUTH VIETNAM 

It is a sign of the deep anti-war feeling that Thieu fears in 
his own country that almost immediately after he returned from 
Honolulu he launched a vicious crackdown on his opponents. Truong 
Dinh Dzu, the peace candidate who ran second in the presidential 
elections last fall was charged with “actions which weakened the 
will of the people and army of South Vietnam to fight against the 
Communists” and sentenced to five years at hard labor. The 
National Police ordered the student leader, Nguyen Dang Trung 
“to report within 48 hours to enjoy lenient measures.” The 23-year- 
old editor of anti-government and anti-American student magazine 
was sentenced to five years at hard labor for “disseminating printed 
matter aimed at promoting neutralism, false peace and Communist 
propaganda.” Twenty Buddhist novices in Cholon were arrested for 
“storing illegal political documents.” 

The elections in the United States will affect what is happening 
in this country almost as little as the farce that passed for elec- 
tions in South Vietnam affected the conduct of affairs in that 
tortured land. The only thing that will stop the barbarous war 
is the movement within each country. The only thing that will be 
decisive is the constant activity of a mass movement. 


Columbia Cafeteria Workers Win Union 


New York, N.Y.— On July 
23, history caught up with 
Columbia University. On that 
Tuesday, Columbia’s cafe- 
teria workers voted over- 
whelmingly for Local 1199 
of the Drug & Hospital Work- 
ers Union in an election su- 
pervised by the State Labor 
Board — the first such free 
election ever held at Colum- 
bia. 

Food Service boss MacDonald 
had individually threatened work- 
ers by telling them (in his pri- 
vate office) that if they voted for 
Local 1199 they would be fired, 
but if they voted for Local 241 
(Columbia’s company union) the 
university would pay their dues. 
But, the workers could not be 
frightened or bribed: 50 of the 72 
votes cast in the election went to 
1199. 

STUDENT ROLE 

In 1964, students from Colum- 
bia’s CORE chapter picketed the 
university dining halls for five 
months, hoping their student boy- 
cott would force the university to 
grant an election to the cafeteria 
workers. This year, several of the 
students who had been on those 
picket lines (some N&L mem- 
bers) helped Local 1199 and the 
workers in their organizing drive. 

The cafeteria workers never 
forgot the student support they 
got in 1964, and most of the work- 
ers supported this year’s student 
strike. The student Left at Col- 
umbia always knew that it didn’t 
have to search very far to find 
evidence of exploitation by Col- 
umbia. Thus, unionization of Col- 
umbia employees had been an im- 
portant issue pressed by both 
SDS and the Columbia Strike 
Committee. 

One effect of the student strike 
was to open the university to un- 


ionization. The workers drew 
strength from the militancy of 
the students’ example and the 
workers sensed they could win 
this time. 

NEW CONFIDENCE 

The same workers who two 
months ago were afraid to talk to 
me when a supervisor was watch- 
ing them now tell that supervisor 
to “Go and do your own work !” 
Eliseo Vargas, the dishwasher 
who led the organizing from the 
inside, had told 1199’s organizer 
at their first meeting to “Maybe 
come back next September and 
try then.” On the night before the 
election, Eliseo Vargas was re- 
assuring the same 1199 organizer 
that “This time we’re going to 
win. Don’t worry !” 

The cafeteria workers’ vic- 
tory opened the university to un- 
ionization of its thousands of 
white-collar workers. Right now, 
a widespread drive among Col- 
umbia’s clerical and library 


workers to unionize is being 
pushed by Local 1199. 

Contract negotiations begin on 
Aug. 12, for the cafeteria work- 
ers, and Local 1199 is demanding 
a $100 weekly minimum wage for 
the cafeteria workers. This wage 
demand represents a $35 per 
week increase, but what pleases 
the workers most is that their 
own elected bargaining commit- 
tee will be able to talk directly 
with Columbia official.- As one 
worker said: “MacDonald didn’t 
want 1199 because he didn’t want 
to have to look into our faces !” 
A NEW ERA 

A new era has begun at Colum- 
bia — workers who had been non- 
persons to the university through- 
out its history have fought Colum- 
bia and won their rights as work- 
ers and as persons. And, in so do- 
ing, the cafeteria workers have 
opened up Columbia for unioniza- 
tion by the rest of its thousand® 
of exploited workers. 


Blacks and Poor Whites Have Same Problems 


The black power fight here 
has taught many people what 
the white leaders have done 
against many nations of peo- 
ple. This war that the United 
States is fighting a g a i n s t 
South Vietnam is an example. 

The United States wanted 
to show the Vietnamese peo- 
ple how the US can take them 
over in a few weeks. But 
they found out a little dif- 
ferent. 

They thought that they were 
strong enough to whip a 
little country like Vietnam 
and be ready for the next 
war with some other country. 
But the Vietnamese people 
are teaching the United States 
a lesson that they will never 


forget. They are tired but 
they just won’t stop. 

The black people’s problem 
is almost the same thing. 
They just won’t stop fighting 
long enough for the white 
man to put the black man 
under him again. 

And the poor white people 
have been learning something, 
too. They have been put in 
the same class as the black 
people. They have been told 
they are not as good as the 
rich white man because they - 
are poor. Now those whites 
who don’t think they are bet- 
ter than the blacks are be- 
ginning to show black folks 
we can all work together. 

Ethel Dunbar 
Detroit 
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All Eyes On Czechoslovakia, 
All Hands Off! 

Continued from page 1 

before Czechoslovakia embarked on her democratization experi- 
ment. Yet none of the threats against the latter have ever been 
pronounced against the Rumanians. Therein lies the true tale which 
illuminates the capitalist class nature of present-day Communism. 

The Rumanian “deviations” have all been handed down from 
above. No freedom has been allowed the masses. The lid is kept 
firmly down on any free expression. Though the Rumanian nation- 
alists, like the Russians themselves, no longer bow to the name 
of Stalin, as China does, Rumania remains completely totalitarian. 
Hence, the Russians and the Rumanians understand each other 
perfectly. They can horse trade in capitalistic fashion, practice 
class compromise and can turn the full state-military fury against 
intellectuals who would demand freedom of expression and workers 
who would demand control of production. 

Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, though it is a long distance 
from allowing the exercise of workers’ control of production, has 
released public opinion from censorship. The result has been that 
not only are intellectuals raising existential questions, and return- 
ing to their origin in the Humanism of Marxism, but masses also 
are in motion. The Russian and East European hard-liners’ attacks 
on the Czechoslovak leadership have only solidified the nation 
including those far to the left of the Dubcek leadership. 

TWO DECADES: PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

East Germany is vying with Russia as to who can be most 
Stalinist in its vitriolic attacks on Czechoslovakia. With its Berlin 
Wall and unchanged Stalinist leaders, it has reason to fear the 
fresh air of Czechoslovak democracy. By contrast, Yugoslavia, 
which was the first to break from Stalin’s empire in East Europe’ 
seems the model of “democracy” and that, indeed, is the most 
the present moderate Czechoslovak leadership plans to allow. 

It is all the more essential to remember the true facts. One 
is that Yugoslavia remains a single party system that continues 
to jail Left opponents. The other relevant fact is that it was not 
the nationalist breakaway of Yugoslavia in 1948 which inspired 
serious rebellions against Stalin’s Russia. Rather it was the prole- 
tarian revolt in East Germany in 1953, shortly after Stalin’s death. 
The general strike on June 17, 1953, against speedup and low 
wages, and for “Bread and Freedom,” put an end to the twin 
myths of the invincibility of Stalinist totalitarianism and the alleged 
incapacity of the working class to rise in revolution in a Com- 
munist land. At the same time it inspired the revolt in the Vorkuta 
forced labor camps in Russia itself. 

It is against similar inspiration emanating from Czechoslovakia 
today that Russia and East Germany are trying to insulate the 
masses. All in vain. Already there is clandestinely circulating in 
Russia a 10,000 word essay by the Nobel prize-winning Russian 
physicist. Prof. Andrei D. Sakharov, which states: “We must, with- 
out doubt, support their (Czechoslovak) bold initiative, which is 
very important for the fate of socialism and the whole of man- 
kind.” Furthermore, Prof. Sakharov condemns the imprisonment 
of Russian writers who oppose the regime, Andrei Sinyavsky and 
Yuli Daniels, and others. The latest group of rebellious writers who 
were sentenced to labor camps include Yuri Galanskov, Alexander 
Ginzburg, Aleksei Dobrovolsky and Vera Lashkova. - 

No wonder the Russian ruling clique worries about the con- 
sequences, for Russia, of Czechoslovak democratization. No doubt 
Brezhnev and Kosygin remember that deStalinization did not begin 
in Russia from above, but in East Germany, from below. More- 
over, Bertol Brecht’s winged phrase, “to think is to change” 
notwithstanding, the intellectuals did not lead, and at first were 
in no hurry to follow, the spontaneous revolt of the East German 
proletariat. For the most part, the intellectuals then stood on the 
sidelines. 

It took another three years plus Khrushchev’s open declara- 
tion for deStalinization before the intellectuals in Communist lands 
would rebel in such massive numbers as to bring about not only 
a revolution in philosophy, but a philosophy of revolution. But once 
the intellectuals and workers did finally unite in a struggle against 
repressive Communism, they did indeed initiate the beginning of 
the end of the Russian empire in East Europe. What the Polish 
intellectuals and youth pioneered in 1956 as they turned from 
purely economic to existential questions— and with it the humanist 
Character of genuine Marxism — the Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
brought onto the historic stage in open revolution. 

THE PARTY, THE PARTY 

Without engaging in revolution, the Czechoslovak New Left 
did touch the raw nerve of Communism — in this case, Czechoslo- 
vakian as well as Russian Communism. They did this by questioning 
the concept of the vanguard, not to mention omniscient, role of 
the Communist Party. Here Dubcek refused to budge. On the 
contrary. He was not only adamant about the “leading role” of 
the Party. He not only claimed total credit for the new road of 
“democratization.” And he not only opposed the creation of new 
opposition parties. He also staked out the claim that “the greatest 
majority of the best creative minds in the country is in the Party.” 

This, then, defines the next battleground of ideas. Hence, the 
importance of the fact that the philosopher, Ivan Svitak, and 
others, who raised the question of opposition parties, the role of 
the Communist Party, raised them as inseparable from their 
philosophic foundation, on the one hand, and the needed unity 
of worker and intellectual, on the other hand. 

In raising the fundamental question of philosophy and revolu- 
tion, the party and spontaneity, the unity of worker and intellectual, 
they have indeed laid the foundation of a new relationship of theory 
to practice. Thereby they have gone far beyond anything raised by 
the New Left in “the West.” 

The reporter from Prague whom we print in this special 
issue of News & Letters rightly stresses that the events he describes 
are but the first act of a live drama whose ending cannot possibly 
be known in advance. Show your solidarity with Czechoslovakia! 

August 4, 1968 Raya Dunayevskaya 


Readers* Views 


WHO ARRESTED THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION? 

The last number of NEWS 
& LETTERS is very interest- 
ing, and I liked very much the 
articles on France. Certainly 
it’s true that there’s been an 
almost complete dearth of 
ideological development on the 
part of the left, but I can’t 
agree that one should stop 
calling the Communists trait- 
ors. 

In a country where around 
30 per cent of the people vote 
Communist, one has to make it 
understood that this party is 
interested only in its own 
power, is planning to work 
within a capitalist framework, 
and has no intention of making 
any real revolutionary changes 
in the political, economic and 
social structure. 

Correspondent 

Italy 

Ed. Note— We said it was in- 
sufficient merely to call the 
Communists traitors. 

* * * 

The “Morning Star” tells us 
how the Communist Party of 
France “has been campaign- 
ing day in and day out for 
years” to unite the forces of 
the working class. The Com- 
munist weekly journal “Com- 
ment” goes much further in its 
effort to give credit to the 
French Communist Party. It 
did say, however, “although 
there was an element of spon- 
taneity in the Left Bank stu- 
dent demonstrations and the 
factory sit-ins, the upsurge 
was contributed to by ten 
years of toil by the French 
Communist Party.” 

The factories were occupied 
by the workers but the stage 
of developing to the necessary 
organization to get production 
going was not revealed. There 
is a lesson in the French up- 
rising for the Anarchists as 
weU as the Vangaurdists. 

There is also a lesson in it 
for Marxist-Humanists. Prac- 
tice has confirmed theory in 
such a way as to show the 
necessity for the spreading of 
our viewpoint. More than any 
other field of thought our out- 
look has been vindicated. 
There is no saying how the 
immediate struggle will end, 
but it will be the kind of end 
that will serve as a beginning. 

Harry McShane 
Scotland 

* * * 

PEACE AND 
FREEDOM PARTY 

The Peace and Freedom 
Party held their convention 
simultaneously here in South- 
ern California and in the north- 
ern part of the state, in Oak- 
land. 

It started Friday night when 
Eldridge Cleaver spoke, spon- 
sored by the Black Student 
Union at the USC campus. It 
is the first time I ever had a 
chance to hear him. What a 
beautiful man ! The Peace and 
Freedom state elections 
seemed far away from his 
mind. What he talked about 
was the building of a revolu- 
tionary party. 

But the greatest thing to me 
in his speech was his human- 
ity for the whole human race — 
that is, its international char- 
acter. There wasn’t a racist 
word in his whole talk. 

Dick Gregory gave a very 
smart speech. He spoke for the 
party, not the man, etc. The 
tally of votes showed Cleaver, 
626; Gregory 492 in L.A. and 
Cleaver 665, Gregory 158 in 
San Francisco. 

Though both the presidential 
nominees were black, blacks 
were almost absent from the 
convention. Of the 1000 people 
present at the Cleaver speech. 


about 30-40% were hlack, but 
they did not come to the con- 
vention. 

The Peace and Freedom 
Party does seem to have sur- 
ceeded in establishing a rela- 
tionship with the Panthers, at 
least from on top — that is, 
with Cleaver and Newton. The 
Panthers feel, out of great 
necessity (three more Panthers 
were killed today in L.A.) the 
need for allies, and white radi- 
cals are the only ones willing. 

But the white radicals seem 
to be looking for a mass party 
on a “minimum and practical” 
program and have been work- 
ing around the clock to create 
one, with no great results. Un- 
fortunately, the basic thinking 
that motivates these people 
seems to be the “backward- 
ness” of the American work- 
ers, who, they think, just will 
not go for a revolutionary 
party. 

Marxist Humanist 
Los Angeles 

* s * 

CANADIAN LABOR 

The upcoming September 
trucking strike looms as pos- 
sibly the most violent in recent 
Canadian history. Several 
truckers have told me that 
they will demand parity or 
close to parity with U.S. pay 
and work standards. Rank-and- 
file sentiment is explosive in 
this area, and the union bu- 
reaucracy is sure to adopt 
these demands as part of their 
priority contract terms; 

The company yielded to 
teamster pressure for substan- 
tial increases the last time, 
and now they openly reject 
anything more than a token in- 
crease. They have announced 
“unofficial” government sup- 
port as part of a “cooperative 
effort” to reduce inflation. 

Armed with a public man- 


date to establish his “Just So- 
ciety”, Pierre Eliot Trudeau 
may launch open war on the 
unions and attempt to forcibly 
put down all existing strikes. 
One dangerous event has al- 
ready sent shock waves 
throughout Ontario, the fining 
of wild-catting members of the 
Bailer Workers Union. Fines of 
$200 a man were levied by the 
union when several hundred 
members ignored a union 
back-to-work order. 

Although the resistance was 
later broken by the govern- 
ment, worker bitterness has 
resulted,- making an explosive 
confrontation between the un- 
ion and the government more 
likely now than ever before. 

Observer 

Canada 

* * * 

WAR AND PEACE 

David Harris of the Resist- 
ance says that our strongest 
political weapon is our lives. 
That is why oppostion to the 
draft is so important to youth 
like myself. More than any- 
thing else it confronts us with 
how we wish to live our lives, 
to accept the system or con- 
front it with our own values. 

The C.O. says he will not kill 
but will build rather than burn. 
The non-cooperator goes far- 
ther by refusing to accept the 
privilege of a deferment and 
denies the draft any part of his 
life, courageously accepting 
prison. 

To stay out of the army thru j 
any means is good, but non-co- 
operation, though only a few 
can accept it, is the most im- 
portant because it provides the 
seeds of a new and decent so- 
ciety. “Human brotherhood”, 
says David Harris, “cannot be 
put behind bars”. 

Student 

Wisconsin 
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Hospital Stay Reminds 
Worker of Auto Shop 

Several months ago, some pains in the calves of my legs 
would get so bad after I walked for several blocks that I would 
have to stop and sit for 10 or 15 minutes before they disappeared. 

I decided to go to Ford Hospital, and after an examination the 
doctor said he wanted me in the hospital several days for X-rays 
and tests. 

The morning after 1 checked in I went to X-ray. As soon as 
1 got back to my room there was another orderly waiting to take 
me to the fifth floor. On the way I met lines of patients and 
orderlies half running with them, just the same as workers have 
to rush and run in the auto shop to get out production. I got a 
strong feeling that the patients were being handled like workers 
handle steel in the shops. After waiting in the hall of a depart- 
ment for an hour they discovered that they had forgotten to take 
me to another department where I would have to go before coming 
to this department. They made it sound as though it was my fault 
that I had not gone there. 

HOSPITAL PRODUCTION LINE 

I got back to my room for one hour and was then taken to 
the 11th floor for some other tests and then to the 17th floor for 
more testing. All the time I was answering the same questions over 
and over again at each department. 

Each time I was told 1 would go back to my room, but each 
time someone would ask my name and off I would go again. It 
was two o’clock and I had not eaten. 

They took me to one room and put me on a table under a 
monster machine to take X-rays of ray entire body. This machine 
had the same groaning sounds that those in the automotive plant 
had. Then they advised me how still I had to be because they were 
going to put some tubes of medicine into my veins and it would 
circulate through my body, and then a half an hour later they 
would take the pictures. 

SEVENTY DOLLARS WORTH OF TIME 

' When the doctor began I was very still as he put three 
tubes in my back. He came back several times and put another 
full tube in and pushed some more out of those he had put in 
previously. I began to make little jumps. This seemed to make 
him angry and he kept saying I should not move, this is serious 
business and that they were not playing. I asked how many more 
will he put in and he said he had just started. 

I began to get dizzy, and when I told him he had to stop, 
another young doctor rushed up and took my blood pressure. 
He said both my blood pressure and heart beat was OK, but at 
that moment I got sick to my stomach and felt like I was going 
to vomit. I said I could not take any more and that I was so 
full of this stuff I wanted to throw up. He began to put ether 
to i«iy nose and at that moment the doctor stuck me again. I 
jumped and he yelled and. stood back. He said he was not going 
to try with me again and to get me up and back to my room. 
Then he said somewhat angrily that they lost all this time and 
• Over $70 fooling with me. ro'.i* 

I was sick, but what the doctor said made me mad as hell. I 
said to Die doctor that this is what is wrong with this whole set up: 
“I asked ydu if you could put me to sleep and you said that 
you couldn’t. Seventy dollars and a little time is all that matters 
wifli you. My life does not matter to you, just material matters 
not human beings.” 

The doctor stood there looking amazed and said that I was 
strong. I told him how well I felt before I came into this room 
and how near I felt I was at the end of my life on the table. 
When I said this is the last test he said to wait until tomorrow 
and then decide. 

Later the doctor came into my room and asked me how I was 
feeling. I told him O.K., but not as good as I felt before he in- 
jected all that fluid into me today. He smiled. • I asked him 
wben did he go home and he said he had gone home and was 
thinking of me and had come back to talk. He wanted me to 
forgive him for his foolish and stupid statement that he had made 
about the $70 they had lost. I was not the first patient that 
could not take those teste. One out of every ten could not take 
them, but it was because I was frightened that I became sick. If I 
consented to take them tomorrow they would put me to, sleep and 
a would not feel any pain. 

(Continued on Page 3) 



Total Czechoslovak Unity Defies 
Russian Invasion to Crush Marxism 

By Andrew Filak 

A stunned world awoke in disbelief to the news of the midnight Russian inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia on Aug. 20. But almost immediately afterward, another more 
stunning and more unbelievable development began to take shape. Far from achiev- 
ing a victory, the invading Russian troops instead faced a- totally united people who; 
though unarmed, spontaneously created a massive and complete resistance throughout 
the nation. It became crystal clear to the state-capitalist rulers in Moscow that their 
brutal attempt to crush the fledging freedoms won by the Czechoslovak people had in- 
stead steeled their determination to keep these freedoms. This determination trans- 
formed the Czechoslovakian people into an awesome might against which Russian 
bullets, guns, tanks and planes proved to be futile. 

To a man, the population re- 
sisted the invaders. Men and 
women, young and old, workers, 
students and intellectuals, Czechs 
and Slovaks — all struck back at 
the unwelcome troops. In the first 
reaction of unsuppressed rage 
and anger against the invasion, 
many Czechoslovaks were mur- 
ered and thousands more 
wounded. 

PEOPLE ACT 

Then came the release of the 
creativity of a people who had 
for months been seriously study- 
ing and trying to put into prac- 
tice the ideas of freedom. 

The Czechoslovak people total- 
ly rejected private capitalism, but 
more important, they were act- 
ing against Russian state-capital- 
ism, and seeking to establish a 
society based on humanist foun- 
dations (see September, 1968 
News & Letters, special Czecho- 
Slovak supplement). Suddenly 
the search for a philosophy of 
freedom became a matter of life 
and death. 

The invading soldiers were can- 
fronted at every turn by Czecho- 
slovak students and workers who 
mounted enemy tanks or faced 
patrolling soldiers, challenging 
them, in fluent Russian, to ans- 
wer why they had invaded the 
country. For the occupying troops, 
who had been told they were go- 
ing into Czecbosolvakia to help 
unite the people against “inter- 
nal counter-revolutionaries” and 
protect them against external 
military threat. from West Ger- 
many, it soon became abundantly 
clear that the people were com- 
pletely united — not against any 
manufactured internal or exter- 
nal threat, hut against the, very 
real occupying troops them- 
selves. 


WE NEED YOUR HELP 

Four years ago, Goldwater was delivered a crushing de- 
feat. This year the oil millionaires of Texas are showing them- 
selves ready to finance the Far-Right neo-fascism of Wallace — 
who has already attracted an alarming number of white racist 
votes, and is now reaching out for white workers in an at- 
tempt to 'divide the labor movement in order to crush it as 
well as. the black revolt, and the anti-war movement. 

Wallace ism represents a much greater danger than Gold- 
water, who faded back into the Republican Party; or Birch- 
ism, whose organizational base was the middle class. Wallace 
has his own party and will not disappear after the November 
elections. 

Neither will the black revolt, nor the anti-war movement, 
nor the daily struggles of the rank and file workers in the 
plants against their inhuman conditions of labor, and their 
own bureaucracies. 

* * * 

The entire world stands at a Transition Point which can 
go either forward or backward. That is what makes the year 
ahead so critical and the need to keep a paper like News & 
Letters going so urgent. 

No other paper anywhere has carried the exchange of 
ideas between workers black and white, as well as student 
rebels here and abroad. No other paper has made a theoretical 
contribution like our analysis of what arrested the near-French 
Revolution, or carried a special report direct from Prague at 
the very moment Russian troops were invading Czechoslova- 
kia. No other paper is the unique combination of worker and 
intellectual that is News & Letters. 

* * # 

We have been supported and financed in the 13 years of 
our existence entirely by contributions and subscriptions of 
members and friends. Our circulation is growing steadily— 
but so are our costs ! Every issue of our paper now costs 
over $400 to print. Our entire staff— both full-time and part- 
time — works on a voluntary basis. But postage, rent, and 
supplies cost another $300 every month. 

TO CONTINUE WE NEED YOUR HELP ! Please clip 
the coupon below and send it to: 

NEWS & LETTERS 

415 Brainard Street, Detroit, Michigan 48201 

• I enclose as my contribution to keep News & 

Letters going. 

• Please enter my renewal ( ), new subscription ( ) 
for one year at $1. 

NAME .... 

ADDRESS ... 

CITY STATE ZIP 
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Hospital Stay Reminds 
v t Worker of Auto Shop 

(Continued from Page 1) 

The doctor said “We try to save lives,” and asked if I be- 
lieved him. I said, “Yes, but in your rush experimentation on them 
I also believe you kill some.” 

MEDICAL SPEED-UP 

The next day I took the test after being put to sleep. 

Some time later a nurse was slapping my face in the recovery 
room, saying, “Mr. Denby, wake up.” I opened my eyes and saw 
another nurse slapping a patient and saying the same thing to 
him. I vaguely remember seeing many beds all over this recovery 
room and the thought that came to my mind was that, with the 
population explosion, there are many people today and many of 
them are. sick at the same time, and many are in the hospitals 
and doctor’s offices. There is this need for speed in treating 
people and because of the speed to keep up with the need of the 
sick, the doctors and nurses and other hospital employees lose 
the human contact between themselves and the patients, these 
living human beings. 

After being wheeled back to my bed I was told I could go 
home the next day at ten. Looking back, Henry Ford Hospital, 
one of this nation’s greatest, with the best doctors and medical 
staff, the best equipment, is running patients through at the 
same pace as cars and trucks are rushed through his plants on 
those production lines. Only it is different. Here it is living 
human beings, and in bis plants it is dead material things. 


Black Panthers vs. Cops: 
The Battle Is Nationwide 


The Black Panthers are ! 
young, black and militant. 
In their way they are telling 
black people across the coun- 
try to prepare themselves 
for the revolution to come. 

It is for these reasons that 
the power structure, in the form 
of their racist cops, both na- 
tional and local, has declared 
Opett season on Hie Panthers. 
These so-called officers of the 
peace are out to exterminate the 
Panthers either by outright 
violence or through “their courts 
of law”. 

HUEY NEWTON 

Everyone knows of the political 
trial of Panther leader, Huey 
Newton, which has just ended 
with a conviction on voluntary 
manslaughter. This is only after 
they couldn’t successfully frame 
him for first degree murder. 

In Los Angeles, three Panthers 
were shot d own by L.A.’s finest, 
in jwhat amounted to a public 
execution in every sense of the 
word. 

In New York, over 100 cops 
(supposedly off duty) armed 
with all sorts of weapons, at- 
tacked, without provocation, six 
unarmed and out-numbered 
Panthers. This attack took place, 
during^ working hours, in that 
most holy of holies of law and 
order, a courthouse in Brooklyn. 
Even though many of these cops 
were identified, not one has yet 
been brought up on charges or 
arrested. 

CALIFORNIA 

In Oakland, Calif., it wasn’t 
enough to gun down unarmed 
Bobby Hutton in April this year, 
they had to shoot up the Panther 
office as well, just after Huey 
Newton was convicted. In this 
case not only were the two cops 
who did it on duty, but they used 
a squad car to do it in. The only 
penalty given to them was sus- 
pension from duly. Anybody 
else would be behind bars. 

NEW YORK 

In New York, eight Panthers 
in several different cases are on 
trial on charges from loitering 
to assaulting an officer and 
resisting arrest, with bails set 
so high they can’t possible be 
met. There is little doubt that 
a general round ; up move is on 
against the Panthers there. 

Not to be outdone by the local 
police, the FBI arrested four 
Panthers, a young married cou- 
ple, another man and a teen- 
age girl, on charges of illegal 
flight to avoid arrest. The FBI 
said they were wanted for arson 
in Baltimore. 


Recently the students and 
faculty of the Berkeley campus 
of the University of Calif, hired 
Eldridge Cleaver, a Black 
Panther leader, to give ten lec- 
tures on racism there. Right 
wing Governor Reagan and the 
Board of Regents stepped in and 
cancelled the lectures; then, in 
face of opposition, allowed him 
to give one lecture. 

It seems as though the cops 
have gone ape over the Black 
Panthers, and the question is 
how will the Panthers strike 
back. They have made two good 
first steps, in getting themselves 
rooted in the Black Community 
and seeking allies through the 
Peace and Freedom Party. But 
these are just a beginning. 


Welfare Mothers^ Students Join Forces 


; Ann Arbor, Mich. — The 
rhetoric of the movement has 
assumed the necessity of co- 
operation of radical students 
with workers and blacks. 
The revolts in France and 
Czechoslovakia, before the 
Russian invasion, showed 
Americans that such a com- 
bination is possible. 

It became a reality recently 
when an alliance of welfare reci- 
pients from Ann Arbor and Ypsi- 
lanti and students at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan forced the coun- 
ty welfare department to pro- 
vide a special clothing grant of 
up to $70 for each school-age 
child whose family is on welfare. 
For the first time here, a large 
group of radical students were 
joined with local community peo- 
ple in attacking a system repres- 
sive to both. 

MOTHERS IGNORED 

The welfare mothers had been 
telling their case workers since 
last April that money was needed 
to clothe their children for the 
coming school year. As usual, 
they were ignored. However, with 
the help of the National Welfare 
Rights Organization, some 40 
mothers organized a group to 
fight the welfare department. 

Welfare officials first refused 
to meet with the group and of- 
fered them $20 per child if they 
would just go away. This was re- 
fused and negotiations continued, 
with the department willing to 
give $60 per child and the moth- 
ers demanding the grants be 
based solely on need. Obvious- 
ly, the officials were taken by 
surprise that a bunch of “shift 
less, lazy people” had the for- 
titude to suffer through talks 
with public officials. 

At this point, activities helvht- 
Med. Steve Wild strom, an editor 
of The Michigan Daily, was 
1 punched and arrested by police 
when be tried to enter the coun- 
ty building where negotiations 


with the mothers were taking 
place. Word spread around cam- 
pus and within two hours 400 
students marched on the bounty 
jail. ' ‘ 1 * 

The next day 48 mothers and 
their supporters were jailed for 
criminal trespass when they re- 
fused to leave the county build- 
ing at closing time. That night 
over 1,200 people attended a sup- 
port rally for those arrested. 

Tempers were up, and many 
students, just having returned 
from Chicago, were looking for 
a confrontation t yyith , th^ cops. 
However, after bail money was 
raised, one of the mothers, Mrs. 
Shirley Haywood, sent word, “All 
we want to do is find our chil- 
dren. We’ll be back tomorrow 
and that’s when we need you.” 
MOTHERS AND STUDENTS 

It was at this moment that the 
alliance coalesced, for the crowd 
decided to follow the rrtothers 
rather than have an ego-gratify- 
ing confrontation with the police. 

Tomorrow came and with it, 
300 students and community peo- 
ple took over the county build- 
ing. At exactly 5:30 p.m., build- 
ing closing time, the police 
moved in and arrested 192 more 
people. The operation was smooth 
and there was little violence on 
either side. The arrests united 
the community and $9,900 was 
raised for bail. 

In the face of more demonstra- 
tions, county officials agreed to 
a special $91,009 fund to clothe 


the children. 

The money Will help the moth 
ers, but more important, the wel- 
fare mothers discovered that they 
can : control thfeir lives. Already 
fledgling welfare rights groups 
are starting in two other Mich- 
igan cities, and the movement .is 
making strides in Detroit. 

“CONTROL OUR LIVES” 

The mothers know that the wel- 
fare system will be changed. No 
one from conservative to radical 
has anything good to say about 
it. But, the power to change the 
system must be possessed by 
those whom it affects. Welfare 
organizing is centering on spec- 
ific issues of need, but as one 
mother told me, “The time will 
come when we’ll be demanding 
control of the department, and 
more important, our lives.” 

As for the students, the sensa 
tion of victory is unusual and 
pleasing. Much discussion is going 
on as to why students, who did 
not get involved over student 
power or military research on 
campus, put their bodies on the 
line for the mothers. 

Everyone agrees that student 
powqr can no longer be accepted 
as a radical goal except as part 
of a more fundamental plan to 
change society. There is hopeful 
talk that if there is a conflict 
with the university administration 
(a most likely possibility), the 
black community will return the 
support. — T.F.B. 


A BLACK WORKER REPORTS: 
WALLACEISM IN THE SHOP 

Speaker: Charles Denby, black auto production 
worker end Editor News & Letters 
Date: Sunday, October 20 at 6:30 p.m. 

Place: News & Letters office, 415 Brainard St. 
Room 209 (Corner Cass, six blocks south of Forest.) 
Free Admission 



New York, N.Y. — Last 
month, 400 workers at Fig- 
ure Flattery, a shoo in the 
garment district in New 
York, walked off the job in 
a wildcat strike. Their griev- 
ances were directed both 
against the company and 
their union. Local 32 of the 
International Ladies Gar- 
me n t l T7 o-!-orc Union. 

They demanded an end to the 
company’s policy of locking the 
workers inside during work 
hours and an end to mistreat- 
ment and name-calling on the 
job. They also asked that the 
union reopen negotiations on 
the contract’s “cost of living” 
clause; the workers made be- 
tween $60-$70 a week. 
WORKERS WALK OUT 

Committees of workers were 
organized within the shop to 
deal with these issues and the 
shop chairman finally led the 
walkout 

For nearly ten, days the work, 
ers tried to get the union’s help; 
they marched to the union lead- 
er, Stnlberg’s office, but he re- 
fused to listen until they would 
return to work. The shop chair- 
man was fired because of his 
role and the other workers re- 
fused to go back until he was 
reinstated. 

After days of work stoppage 
the company and the union 
agreed to renegotiate the “cost 
of living” clause and the work- 
ers got a 4% increase. The 
shop chairman was rehired. One 
worker said, “Now, after the 
wildcat, the gates aren’t locked 
and we even got soda and food 
machines installed, to keep us 
happy. The company got scared 
and now they treat us better. 


But we had to push hard to 
get the union to do anything. 

“For a long time the union 
has ignored our problems on the 
job. By the time you get through 
the grievance machinery you 
could be out on the streets. We 
don’t even get to ratify our con- 
tracts, it’s all done through Joint 
Executive Boards. We don’t have 
any regular meetings and when 
we do have one the union lead- 
ers pack it with their stooges. 

“There is no democracy in 
our union and because a lot of 
our members are Spanish-speak- 
ing workers they get taken ad- 
vantage of all the time. Although 
we got an increase, the wages 
are still very bad. What we have 
to do is to talk to people in 
other shops and see if they are 
with us.” 

OTHER LOCALS INSPIRED 

Many workers in' other locals 
in the 1LGWU are concerned 
about reopening the “cost of 
living" clause in their contracts 
and about the lack of democracy 
in their union. A worker from 
another ILGWU Local said, “It’s 
no different for the skilled work- 
ers here. The union is run by 
leaders who keep themselves in 
office year after year. Sometimes 
you just have to laugh at some 
of the shady deals they ram 
through our meetings. But if you 
oppose them you could be out of 
a job. 

“In our Local we have a so- 
called ‘opposition’ that has ex- 
isted for 30 years, but hasn’t 
challenged the leadership's prac- 
tices. They exist only on paper. 
For a long time the men were 
so discouraged they were 
apathetic, but now with this 
wildcat some people may start 
thinking.” 
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October, 1968 NEWS & LETTERS 

From The Auto Shops 


Fleetwood 

DETROIT, Mich. — I saw 
where the president of GM. 
Roche, said that the price in- 
crease for 1969 cars didn’t 
eover the increased cost of 
putting out cars and GM 
would have to get money 
back out of the operations of 
building the car. 

Well that is what they are 
trying to do right now at 
Fleetwood. They have the 
whole plant tied down. Get- 
ting more money out of the 
operations of building the 
car must mean working peo- 
ple to death, because that is 
what they are doing here. 

We are working ten hours a 
day. But it is not that so much 
as the speedup. It is really 
terrible and guys are getting 
disciplined all the time for being 
unable to keep up a job and 
going in the hole. 

Everyone is really mad about 
it and many want to strike but 
the procedures for striking are 
really something. First you have 
to take a strike vote, then notify 
the international, then after five 
days you notify the .company,- 
then you have to wait more 
date and finally you can strike. 

’ Meanwhile you have to keep 
working on the job which the 
c t o in p a n y has set impossible 
standards on. 

You can write the, grievance 
on the job on form 78 and give 
it, to the committeeman. Then 
the committeeman and the com- 
pany sit down to settle it. The 
worker has no say after he 
Writes up the grievance. A com- 
mitteeman might cover 200 guys, 
and if 129 write up their jobs, 
it might be a couple of weeks 
before he can evert look at your 
job. 

Meanwhile the company can 
work you to death. 

This long delay in being able 
to have a strike, the inadequate 
union representation — all mean 
that the worker has no power 
to act, to come up with his 


own solutions to the problems 
he finds in the plant. We need 
to get to a position where we 
can control our own lives,, in 
the plant and out. 

Fleetwood Worker 



Highland Park 

DETROIT, Mich.-One of the 
departments in our plant has 
a reputation for getting rid of 
foremen right and left. It’s a 
department composed of young 
men and women, old men and 
women, Negroes and whites. 
How much more integrated 
can you get than that? 

Recently they got rid of one 
older white foreman, who tried 
to push the department too 
hard. Then they made a young 
fellow foreman. He was going 
to “reform” all the workers. 
They got him out, too. 

Then they tried a two-year 
college man. He was going to 
“straighten t h e department 
out.” The company said the 
workers would not be allowed 
to drive him out, no matter 
what. But be didn't last very 
long either. In fact, there were 
25 grievances tiled against him 
in one week. 

It doesn’t seem to matter, 
really, whether the foreman 
comes out of college or out of 
the workers’ ranks; There is a 
division between workers and 
foremen no matter who they 
are. The foremen are supposed 
to do all the thinking and the 
workers are supposed to do all 
the working. 

When a man becomes a fore- 
man he seems to think he has 
been transformed, and can 
think for all. But the workers . 
are constantly showing him 
that the capitalist paradise he 
thinks he is m, with all power 
in his hands, is a myth. 

None of the foremen have 
been able to “reform” the 
workers, somehow. Now the 
company, is trying to find a 
foreman to put in the depart- 
ment who won’t even try to 
reform them. 

—Chrysler Worker 


Chrysler Mack 

DETROIT, Mich.— At Chrys- 
ler Mack toe engineers and 
technicians have eliminated a 
number of workers’ jobs in arc 
welding by replacing it with 
an automated welding mach- 
ine. This machine, called C.O. 
2, used tiny wire welding in- 
stead of a rod five times the 
size. The material it welds has 
to be touching with no open 
spaces between. 

In an auto shop it is rare to 
get material which fits like 
that. The result is that with 
this machine one gets all sizes 
of holes and mis-welds on 
some of the most important 
parts of the car. 

One engineer said that some- 
one must be getting a big kick- 
back for putting on the C.O. 
machine and eliminating the 
are welders. They don’t give a 
damn whether the car lasts 
three months nr three years. 

When something goes wrong 
with a die they never stop to 
repair it until they have fin- 
ished with all the material they 
have to run through. They ex- 
plain this by saying that if 
they stop to fix it then they 
are paying workers to sit while 
it is being fixed, and if they 
have to send them home the 
company has to pay 85% of 
the wages for that day. They 
don’t want to give the worker 
anything, nor lose a dime. 
Therefore the public pay for 
junk which advertising calls 
fine cars. 

Mack Worker 

Ford Rouge 

DETROIT, Mich.— The com 
pany is continuing the crack- 
down that has been in effect 
since model changeover. They 
have not yet been aide to set 
standards on many jobs. Yet 
they are writing workers up 
and sending some home. Work- 
ers are tired of taking toe 
blame for supervisory and en- 
gineering mistakes. 

Take the trim line. One guy 
has a job fitting sideview mir- 
rors on toe door. In addition 
he puts some screws on the 
clips on the inside door panel. 

It is too much work and he 
keeps getting in the hole. 

The foreman sometimes 
would work with him but he 
got tired of that and wrote toe 
guy up. So the guy got a day 
off after doing the best be 
could. It was impossible to fin- 
ish his job given toe speed of 
; the line and the work space he 
bad. 

In general, guys don’t have 
enough working space. They 
are working right wo top of 
each other and can’t finish a 
job in time. 

Rouge Assembly 
Line Worker 

* * * 

DETROIT, Mich. — Rouge 
final assembly line foreman 
Warabes, don’t intimidate or 
bully workers. We don’t need 
any Mississippi-like foremen 
here. 

Rouge black foremen, just 
because you are black does 
not mean you can get more 
work out of black workers. 
Black workers will not do 
more work for black foremen , , 
than for white. We must be 
treated like human beings by j 
everyone, white or black. I 

Why doesn’t the union stop ; 
foremen from violating the 
contract by working on the 
line as utilitymen and repair- 
men? Other workers who are 
unemployed need that job. 

Black Assembly 
Line Worker 



Wallace: Anti-Union Racist 

Here are some facts that all workers, white and black, 
should know agout George Wallace, a man who is against 
white workers as well as all black people. 

LAW AND ORDER 

George Wallace’s Alabama has a murder rate that is the 
highest of any state in the nation— 11.7 per 108,800 population— 
and more than 98 per cent higher than the national average 
of 6.1 per 168,800 population. 

George Wallace’s Alabama has an aggravated assault rate 
that is the 4 th highest among all the states in the nation — 
183.5 per 100,000 population— and Is more than 40 per cent 
higher than the national average of 128.0 per 100,000. 

LABOR AND WAGES 

George Wallace’s Alabama had a per capita personal in- 
come in 1967 of $2,163. This is 3rd from the bottom among toe 
states and is $996 below the national average. 1 

i George Wallace’s Alabama has jobless rates that are 
among the highest in the nation— 4.3 per cent as compared 
with the national rate of 3.5 per cent. 

, George Wallace’s Alabama has one of the nation’s worst 
programs for workmen’s compensation benefits. Forty-three 
states have higher benefits than Alabama. 

George Wallace’s Alabama has almost non-existent child 
labor laws. 

George Wallace’s Alabama has no minimum wage law and 
has a Right-to-Work anti-labor law. - 

EDUCATION AND TAXES 

George Wallace’s Alabama has the highest sales tax on 
food— 6 per cent — in the nation. 

George Wallace’s Alabama ranks 49th among states in 
per pupil expenditures for education and has one of toe highest 
illiteracy rates in the country. 

In short, George Wallace is against all workers, white as 
well as black. 
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On the Line 


Two Hot Issues in Plant: 
Wallace and Area Seniority 

by John Allison 

The last U AW convention was no different than the 
GOP or Democratic conventions. All promise to love every- 
body — as long as you wait and cause them no problems. 
A case in point is the issue dealing with area-wide senior- 
ity; it was a hot issue at the UAW convention, but it never 
got to the convention floor. 

Why? Because the delegates 
from Chrysler locals were prom- 
ised that the contract would be 
reopened at Chrysler to take care 
of this problem. Now, more and 
more, it is being revealed that 
the Chrylser Highland Park work- 
ers will have to go to other plants 
of the corporation with no senior- 
ity whatsoever. 

Both the UAW and Chrysler 
Corporation knew this before the 
contract was signed and before 
the convention was held. 

RUNAWAY PLANTS 

Chrysler is building new plants 
in Ohio and Pennsylvania, and is 
trying every trick in the book to 
try to get workers to transfer to 
these other plants. But the work- 
ers are against uprooting them- 
selves and their families and run- 
ning to other states. The result is 
that both the corporation and the 
UAW are now saying that it is 
too late to do anything for these 
present workers who have a very 
definite vested interest in Chrys- 
ler Corporation. Many of them 
have given their whole lives to 
production of profits for the cor- 
poration, and also given much to 
swell the treasury of the UAW. 

They sure don’t feel like it’s 
asking too much for a little con 
sideration for themselves and 
their families. 

We have another hot issue in 
the plant, and this is Wallace. The 
production workers are now Mam 
mg the UAW for the way tin 
skilled division and toe engineers 
are supporting Wallace for presi- 
dent. 

These workers got most of the 
money gains in the last contract 
negotiated. They cried wolf when 
their dues went up to support the 
Ford workers on strike. Now they 
are spending money, taken from 
the production workers, cm labor’s 
worst enemy, George Wallace. 

Many workers are saying that 
not only will skilled workers and 
engineers go down the drain, but 
all of labor will suffer if we do 
not turn the tide. 

MUST FIGHT WALLACE 

Discrimiation in the shops has 
many side effects on what is hap- 
pening now. Because racism has 
been allowed to continue and even 
grow by both the UAW and the 
corporations, you have the union 
unable to stand up to Wallace and 
his supporters the way it ought to 
be able to. , , 

It’s a sad day, but the fact is 
that the record of the UAW union 
bureaucrats is so lousy that it’s 
hard for any workers to believe 
them any more. But where the 
production workers don’t have 
much faith in the union bureau- 
crats, they know even bettor that 
Wallace means the end of toe 
union completely, and they will 
lose everything they ever gained. 

Out of a sick nation comes the 
second Hitler of our times. We 
are eyewitnesses to a history of 
the wrong kind. 


Hair a Hazard 
Says U.S. Steel 

Pittsburgh, Pa. — We had 
an issue in the shop (U.S. 
Steel) about a month ago. 
The company has an appren- 
ticeship program in which 
there is only one Negro who 
has stuck so far. The com- 
pany is doing everything pos- 
sible to hold on to him. 

Some workers in the apprentice 
program like to wear beards and 
mustaches. The supervisor is an 
ardent boy scout leader and I 
think he still feels he is running 
the troops. He put out a directive 
that all men with beards and 
long hair will have to have their 
hair cut. 

SHAVE AND HAIR CUT 

He systematically took each ap- 
prentice off to tile side and told 
him to shave his beard off or cut 
his hair, etc. 

When you are an apprentice 
you are not protected by toe 
union. If tte company wants to 
dismiss you they can. 

He was instrumental in getting 
all but one of the apprentices to 
cut his hair and/or shave his 
heard. This worker wouldn’t go 
along with it even though he had 
only three or four months to go. 
He said he didn’t care if they 
gave him his papers because he 
was leaving anyway. 

TACKLES OLDER WORKERS 

The superintendent got so 
brazen he began to approach 
the older workers, too. He ap- 
proached one m the street and 
told him, “I think you look better 
without that mustache.” The 
worker thought he was only kid- 
ding. About two days later the 
superintendent called him into his 
offiee. He had a razor and shav- 
ing cream and said, “1 still think 
you look better with your mus- 
tache shaved off.” 

The worker said, “1 am not 
going to cut this mustache off for 
anybody.” He said, “Have you 
looked around the shop? Ninety- 
nine percent of the Negroes have 
beards and mustaches yet you 
have not said a word to them.” 

WORK HAZARD? 

The superintendent still insist- 
ed he shave his mustache off and 
said if he didn’t shave it off he 
would have to wear a shield. He 
said the mustache was a hazard 
in his work. 

The worker told the Super, 
“You have more hair on your 
arms than I have mi my lip, but 
yen don’t go around wearing long 
sleeves.” 

Finally, toe supervisor told toe 
worker he could keep the mus- 
tache as long as it was kept 
trimmed. They haven’t said any- 
thing about the beards since. 


A necessary background to understand the turmoil now 
seething in last Europe 

SOCIALIST HUMANISM 
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Includes Bronislaw Baczko and Adam Schaff of Poland, Ivan 
Svitak and Karel Kosik of Czechoslovakia, as well as Leopold 
Senghor of Senegal, Rapa Dunayevskaya and Herbert Marcuse 
of the U.S., Iring Fetscher of Germany, Lucien Goldmann of 
France; many others. 

Paperback Edition Only $1.75 

(Also available in hardcover: $5.95) 
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Editorial 

Spread of Wallaceism Shows 
Depth of National Crisis 

The spread of Wallace-ism in the Northern industrial states, 
and the pressure of black workers alarmed at its growth in the 
shops* has finally forced the labor bureaucracy to reveal the “truth 
about Wallace”: that this “law and order” champion’s own state 
of Alabama has the highest crime rate in the entire country (in- 
cluding the greatest per capita number of murders and aggravated 
assaults); the highest illiteracy; and the lowest wages. His state 
police have one of the most vicious union-busting records in the 
land. Alabama workers have no minimum wage law, no child- 
labor laws, and one of the highest rates of unemployment in the 
country. 

“But it is not only his anti-labor record the labor bureaucrats 
must expose” as one production worker put it, “it is his racism 
that they have not been exposing.” That is precisely the Achilles’ 
heel of the labor movement. 

Wallace has been reaching out for white workers, “the little 
man”, — a la Hitler — because “divide and rule” has always been 
the tactic of the demagogue. But the labor bureaucracy cannot fight 
this divisive force within its own ranks so long as it remains tied 
to the regular capitalist parties and refuses to see both that racism 
has been necessary to capitalism since its birth, and that the Negro 
has been the vanguard of every forward movement in the history 
®f this country. It is a fact of life that without the unity of white 
and black labor, white labor cannot win its . battles against either 
management or the labor bureaucracy. Even niore, without that 
unitj), not only the black masses, but white labor itself stands in 
mortal danger (see “On the Line,” p. 3). 

POLICE STATISM IN ACTION 

The specter of Wallace-ism, like the spectacle of the Repub- 
lican and Democratic conventions, are the signs of a society so 
sick that it is actually in its death throes. What other possible 
explanation for the brutality against the black community in 
Miami, and the clubbing, kicking, gassing and Maee-ing of any 
who got in the way of Mayor Daley’s Gestapo in Chicago? It 
was not in the halls, but in the streets, that the reality of both 
the Republican and Democratic conventions was revealed. 

While Wallace is making a big campaign point about running 
oyer any demonstrator who would dare sit down in front of his 
ear — and has a long history of atroeities in Alabama to prove 
he MEANS it — Daley demonstrated how to do it Northem-style. 
The outrage of the press — when they saw the face of fascism 
in the cops who beat up the cameramen first, the bloodied heads 
of both the young demonstrators and doctors who rushed to their 
aid, the barbed wire* helicopters and army bayonets — may well 
be all that prevented an even more vicious bloodbath. 

All the recent defense for Mayor Daley’s brutality cannot erase 
that page from history or from the memories of the horrified mil- 
lions who watched a police-state-in- action on the streets of Chicago 
; that week. Nor can It be denied that it was this climate in the 
country that encouraged the brazen beating of Black Panther 
supporters by a mob of off-duty policemen right in a courtroom 
in New York, and the shooting up of their headquarters by on duty 
policemen in California. 

Daley’s current righteousness because nobody was killed in 
Chicago does not fool black workers who feel sure that had there 
been more blacks in th,e Chicago protests, many would have been 
..shoM: • *• • 

THE THREAT AND THE CHALLENGE 

These frightening 'spectacles, however, are not the whole truth. 
'The truth is that those in power have felt them hecesssary because 
that is the only way they can see to try to stem the tide of the 
growing revolt against their system — a system which has been 
waging a barbaric and seemingly endless war in Vietnam for 
four years; has been described by a Presidential Commission as 
.“two nations, one white and one black, separate and unequal”; 
cannot solve its permanent unemployment even during wartime; 
or end the poverty of millions of its citizens, both black and white, 
in the midst of unprecedented “affluence”. It is when the “all 
powerful” cannot solve their crises that they are driven instead 
to try to crush the revolt against them. The signs “Chicago ^Prague” 
that greeted Mayor Daley’s cops said volumes. 

Only their bankruptcy can explain why the racist brew of 
“law and order” — spiced up with a few choice phrases here and 
there — has turned out to be the dish all the capitalist candidates 
•are offering this year. Only their impotence eouid have scared 
the “respectable candidates”, Nixon and Humphrey, so witless 
that they have been reduced to aping a sawdust little Caesar like 
Wallace. 

' f: At the same time, only the fact that the constantly increasing 
police brutality against the demonstrators has failed to stop the 
ever-growing black revolt and anti-war movement, has made Wal- 
lace’ feel the need to appeal to parts of the working class.' 

Hitler could not peddle what turned out to be nothing more 
than Outright genocide for six million Jews, and slavery for all 
the “German people, without hiding it behind come-on phrases 
like “National Socialism.” Over three decades later, Wallace is 
trying to peddle his naked white racism by clothing it in the 
pretense that he is for the “common man.” 

ftis choice of retired General Curtis LeMay as a Vice-Presiden- 
tial running mate will* hopefully, bring those for whom there was 
hhy doubt to the full realization of what Wallace really stands for: 
total barbarism. To declare, as Curtis LeMay did, that “to a mili- 
tary man, the nuclear bomb is just another weapon in the arse- 
nal,” and one that he would not hesitate to use in any war, includ- 
ing Vietnam, is sheer madness. The horror that the American 
people felt at the possibility of a nuclear holocaust did much to 
cost Goldwater the election in 1964. The possibility is even more 
terrifying today, when the world stands on the brink of disaster 
in one spot after another around the world. 

The workers as a whole will surely regain their good class 
sense in sufficient time. Yet the alarm at the growth of Wallace-ism 
is well-founded. The Krupps in Germany financed Hitler and as- 
sured his victory only when they saw fascism as the only alter- 
native to an entirely new world that the workers of Germany were 
on the threshold of winning. That is the threat — and the chal- 
lenge. .. 'Hi . Ga's V * t ■ . ' i . : . < i: • ■ -v. 
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WORKERS, WALLACE 
AND THE ELECTIONS 

The best article I ever read 
was the one in your last issue 
on Wallace. The union should 
have done something about 
letting workers know what he 
really stands for a long time 
ago. What 1 want to know 
about now, after reading your 
paper, is what Marxism really 
is. 

Black Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

. The .1968 presidential elec- 
tion offers nobody a choice — 
nobody except the racists on 
their “law and order” kick. 
Wallace offers the horror of 
fascism, and Humphrey and 
Nixon can’t do anything 
against him because they rep- 
resent the system that is fall- 
ing apart at the seams. As one 
guy said to me at work: “Yea, 
I think we’ll be in the streets 
instead of the polls. That’s the 
only way we’ll get anything 
we want.” 

Hospital Worker 
New York 

The PAC was coming 
around trying to sell tickets in 
our shop for ‘‘political action” 
—before they had even come 
out to' ; endorse , anybody. The 
workers refused to buy any- 
thing. All the black workers 
were asking the .bureaucrats 
who the tickets ^ were for, Wal- 
lace? ■■■■■' nn v V 

Everybody thinks that Reu- 
ther called off the original con- 
vention, that was supposed to 
endorse a candidate because 
he was afraid of the Wallace- 
ites in the plants, and afraid to 
endorse Humphrey. It isn’t so 
much that the workers wanted 
Reuther to launch a big pro- 
Humphrey campaign. They 
just Wanted: him to launch a 
strung anti- Wallace fight. Now 
they have finally got around to 
doing something, but it seems 
like too little and too late to 
most of us. The black workers 
in our shop are very worried. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 

$ * * ” 

Wallace isn’t fooling any- 
body. He stands for white rac- 
ism, and white racists are the 
only ones he is attracting. -His 
“popularity” just proves how 
right : that -Presidential- Com- 
mission was when it called 
ours a white racist society to 
the core! 

Technician 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

Alabama has the highest 
murder rate in the whole 
country — but the black work- 
ers in our shop are betting 
that the murder rate is really 
even higher. Alabama doesn’t 
even count a lot of the Negroes 
who are murdered by whites. 

Wallace is trying to pretend 
that the crime rate is so high 
there because Negroes are go- 


ing around murdering other 
Negroes on ’Saturday night. I 
wonder If he' really thinks 
people are so dumb that they 
don’t remember the murders 
of the four little girls in the 
Birmingham church bombing, 
or Viola Liuzzo, or Rev* Reeb, 
or the hundreds of Negroes 
who have given their lives 
there? J ” s • 1 ? 

5 * 6 ! B i a ck Worker 

Cleveland 

* * * 

It is very clear that the 1968 
Presidential Sweepstake is rig- 
ged. YOU just, can’t win no 
matter' how you play it. .Some- 
one or something it seems has 
stacked the tickets in their 
favor. The list of prizes range 
from Humphrey - Wallace - 
Nixon to Nixon - Humphrey - 
Wallace or Wallace - Hum- 
phrey - Nixon. Great prizes, 
huh? ■ * -j 

The only way to really win 
is not to even try. That is to 
say the Best Vote is No Vote. 

I believe that the only way 
for the people to win is (jo boy- 
cott the polls and elect no 
President for the next four 
years. Because the last 34 or 
so have shown themselves to 
be of no value at all. This is 
your last chance to vote your 
way, so don’t.' 

Black Militant 
Detroit 

* * * 

I can’t believe that any man' 
who works for a living in a 
factory and has to face .that 
line every day would really 
vote for a map like Wallace, 
no matter what the polls say. 

Black Working Woman 
Detroit 

* * . * 

How smart just being a 
Negro in our age makes you. 
Whitney Young certainly put 
it well, when he said Whites 
may think they can affor^ to 
go through the experience of 
a Wallace, but Negroes know 
.they pan’t. It takes one. who 
has gone through the experi- 
ence of Hitler to fully appre- 
ciate what he was saying*. 

..... . ; Old Politico 

- Chicago 

'■■•.. -j v ' * “ . " V • 

, The Wallace candidacy for 
president of the U.S. is an in- 
sult and a direct threat to all 
the social, economic and poli- 
tical gains that have, ‘been, 
made in our unions through 
many • years of sacrifice*! .and 
s t r u g g 1 e. We ihuSt|~join 
shoulder to shoulder and tell 
it like it is! Wallace’s Slogan 
of law and order is just jaii- 
other word for racism and 
denial of basic . freedoms fo.r 
some Americans. 

Wallace, a man who talks, 
about respect for law and 
order, is the same Wallace 
who a few years ago as Gov- 
ernor of Alabama stood in the 
sehoolhouse door to defy an 
executive order of law from 
the attorney general of the 
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U.S. and prevent a black child 
from entering a previously nil 
white public high school. 

This is the same Wallace 
that has promised to destroy 
the Sill of Rights which is part, 
of our constitution. Remember 
Hitler rose to power playing 
on hate, fear and racism. 

. Millions died. 

: —Ford Rouge Worker. 

Detroit 


GRAPE BOYCOTT 
HELP NEEDED . 

The farm workers who are 
fighting for a decent wage and 
working conditions need your 
help i in their grape boycott. 
If you would like to volun- 
teer some: time to the cam- 
paign, or help picket on Fri- 
days and Saturdays, write to: 

United Farm Workers 

Organizing Co'mmittee 
2500 Howard Street 
Detroit, Mich. 48216 
or call 825-4811 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

What a magnificent report 
from Czechoslovakia in yoar ■* 
Aug.-Sept. issue! I hope you 
can come out with a pamphlet 
on the struggle there whieh • 
will include that, and anything 
else you can write from your 
Marxist-Humanist standpoint. 

Student 

Montreal 

Editor’s Note: We are hoping 
to have such a pamphlet by 
next month. 

i. . * * * 

The morning after the 1 Bus-’ 
siap invasion. of. Czechoslova- 
kia* Columbia SDS and others 
organized a demonstration. 
Several hundred of us, stu- 
dents for the most part, but 
also some older people (ejg. 
Doctor Spock) marched in a 
long line as. close as the cope 
would let us get to the Rus- 
sian U.N. mission. 

The impressive thing was 
the virtual absence of the 
Right and the clear anti-capi- 
talist nature of the protest 
against the Warsaw Pact, 
which .• just about everybody 
viewed as part of the interna- 
tional imperialist club, or pot- 
calling-the-kettle - black brig- 
ade. G G J-G- G'G* 

Rutgers Student , 
New Jersey- 

- The radio has just brouj^t 
news of the invasion of Czeeh- 
o s 1 0 v a k i a. Czechoslovakia 
seems to equal Greece, in the- j 
sense that Prague is East 'and- i 
Athens is IVest, and nothing 
cap change , the situation, fflot 
even a great “popular” move- • 
ment as tltere was in both 
countries. Not, unless there 
comes international help from 
the workers of all other coun- 
tries, and in particular of the 
communist ones. 

The Italian Communist Par- 
ty’s first declaration after the 
invasion was clearly critical, 
even if it still spoke of “friend- 
ship” towards the Russian 
comrades. This is the first 
time, not that the Italian Com- 
munist Party is critical to- 
wards U.S.S.R. but that it 
takes its position immediately, 
“the day after,” without wait- 
ing to see how things will fi- 
nish before speaking. 

Teaefter-. 

Genoa* Italy 
* * * 

Russia is from now onwards 
on the defensive against the 
forces of freedom. She has 
less friends than ever before. 
Even those who peddled*, the 
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lies about Hungary are now 
singing a very different tune. 

I note, however, that Gus Hall 
provided Russia with a great 
deal of comfort. What a clown 
he must be. 

The British Communist Par- 
ty describes the action as a 
“tragic error.” The leaders of 
the Labour' Party who spoke 
at the protest demonstration 
are hypocrites . . . 

There is the fact, of course, 
that the situation .is seen by 
all the leaders as one that con- 
cerns the Communist ^Parties 
only. Unfortunately for all of 
them, the people of Czechoslo- 
vakia refuse to r be ignored. 
They are showing great cour- 
age. Regardless of what kind 
of conditions the Kremlin may 
try to impose, the people of 
that little country will do much 
to determine the future of 
Europe. If the British Com- 
munists imagine that the old 
relations can be re-established 
they are living in a fool’s para- 
dise. 

The way in which the people 
expressed themselves in this 
situation is magnificent. It will 
never be forgotten. They have 
performed a great service to 
the people of the world. 

Harry McShane 
.•^riV'Giiasgow.'"; 

' - ■-.yi.'t ■' * ' * " •; 

Tile Russian invasion of 
Czechoslovakia must be view- 
ed as an integral part of the 
world-wide reactionism on the 
part of the ruling classes in 
response to the rising tide of 
revolutionary ,* mo v e m e n t 
throughout the World. Even 
: the Catholic Church, which 
wa6* showing a trend toward 
the liberalization of its dogma, 
now swings back to its tradi- 
tional stance, e.g. the hard 
line on birth control. French 
repressive action which saw 
Communists teaming up with 
the Gaullist right wing against 
the popular student-worker re- 
volt is another example. 

In the U.S. there is a grow- 
ing political reactionism to the 
growing Leftist movement: 
the “popular” support for 
Wallace, the nomination of 
Nixon and Agnew, and the 
spectacle of the Democratic 
National Convention. 

With racism displayed at 
every turn, right up to the re- 
fusal of the Establishment to 
allow, a seconding speech for 
Julian B o n d’h nomination, 
that convention acted as the 
funeral for the illusion of 
American Democracy. 

Seen in this context, the 
Russian invasion ' acts as . a 
symbolic token of victory for 
world , reactionism- It strength- 
ens the position of the ruling 
class here as well, as in Rus- 
sia without damaging the 
“peaceful co-existence” pact of 
the two powers. 

New Readers 
California 

* * » 

THE "NEW LEFT" 

The brutality of the cops in 
Chicago was horrible. But what 
worries me more is that all 
the “New Left” seems con- 
cerned about any more is the 
tactics of how to fight them. 
Who is talking about the phil- 
osophy of the Movement, or 
where it wants to go? 

Youth 

Chicago 

* * * 

I don’t go for the “lesser of 
two evils” philosophy, either— 
but it. shows a self-imposed 
blindness and deafness on the 
part of the- sp-caRed “New , 


WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

PAPER — This is the only paper anywhere edited by a black 
worker, Charles ’ Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only 
paper written for and by working people, youth and black 
people fighting- for freedom, in the U.S.A. and in other 
countries. 
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Left” to exert all the attacks 
on Humphrey, and Let not only 
Nixon, but even Wallace, get 
off with hardly a whimper. 
Black people have been car- 
rying on the anti-Wallace pro- 
tests so far almost alone.' 

Instead of just screaming 
louder and louder, when will 
these so-called “revolutionar- 
ies” learn to stop for just--one 
minute to listen to what the 
black workers are saying? 

• Disgusted 

Detroit 

We went to the anniversary 
march at Grand Park On-Sept. 
29, which \vas big, orderly and 
ordinary. Observers said it was 
the largest Chicago ever had. 
The police estimate of the 
march of 6,000 was obviously 
ridiculous— there were at least 
20,000 and possibly even 45,000. 

The tenor was mostly anti- 
war and some anti-Daley and 
Wallace. The lead speaker at 
the rally lumped Nixon, Hum- 
phrey, Wallace, JphnSpri ahd 
Daley together, but as usual 
^nothing was proposed but an- 
other march. : 

' ’ . ‘ 'Marcher 

Chicago 


MEXICAN POVERTY 

The rebellions in U.S. cities 
are reported in Mexican pa- 
pers without editorial comment 
and without any emphasis On 
police brutality. However, in 
special feature articles, the 
living conditions of American 
Negroes are shbwn in all their 
degrading reality.^ 

’ There is no real comfort in 
• this accurate reporting, since 
this is another way of being 
critical of U.S. policy and 
avoiding the question of pov- 
erty in the midst of the Mexi- 
can “continuous revolution 
since 1910.” 

Student 

Mexico 

ED. NOTE: See “Our Life ahd 
Times,” P. 8. 

* ■* * 'V ' " 1 ' ! 

BUCK AND WHITE 

Black workers in the Rouge 
plant complain of discrimina- 
tion against them. 

My husband works on the 
assembly line at the Rouge 
Plant and he is white. He also 
would like to get an inspect- 
or’s job or any “easier” job 
after seven years on the line. 
He also sees black men hired 
off the street getting inspector 
jobs and better jobs in gen- 
eral than he has. So you see 
the problem really isn’t “black 
or white,” it’s that there is 
no promotion or up grading of 
individuals. 

There should be a system 
wherpby a man • starts on a 


hard or low paying job and 
is able to work himself up to a 
better paying or easier job 
as his seniority increases. 

A couple of years ago he 
was accepted for a job in the 
steel mill which would mean 
more money. However, his 
foreman would “hot release” 
him from his job. He did not 
pursue the issue, for fear of 
retaliation. I . agree with you 
that the union is not very 
effective. ■ s ... 

■ ■ ... Worker’s Wife 

- ‘ r ! : C ■ ■>.. . . .. ' .Detroit 

V c.$.' * " * - '■ -. .- : 

A white worker came over 
to me when I was selling 
Black Mass Revolt at a Ford 
Rouge gate and told me we 
ought R> have something about 
the white ‘workers in there, 
too. “There are plenty of white 
workers in revolt, too,” he 
said. 

Then a black worker at a 
Chrysler gate who had once 
bought t American Civilization 
on Trial from me, told me that 
if- we could put together what 
-we were saying in both these 
pamphlets we could really sell 
them — to white and black 
workers alike. 

. .. Ethel Dunbar 

Detroit 
* - - - . . 

AN APPEAL : 

Chen Yu-hsi, a Taiwanese 
national, who attended the 
University of- Hawaii from 
1964 to 1968, left for Tokyo 
in. August 1967. In .February 
. 1968, the Japanese Immigra- 
tion Authority deported him 
to Taiwan, where he was im- 
mediately arrested and held 
without charge for six months. 

He came to trial August 1. 
charged with sedition on the 
basis of books he read and 
people he associated with at 
the University, and articles he 
allegedly wrote while in Japan. 
He was sentenced to seven 
years in prison, and is appeal 
ing for a re-trial. 

We would like to aid Chen 
by giving his case the widest 
publicity and hope you will 
help in this. We would also 
like to have is many personal 
letters as possible sent to the 
Foreign Ministry of the Re- 
public of China, in Taipei, ex- 
pressing concern over his fate. 

Finally, we are trying to 
raise $2500 to pay for his 
lawyer at the re-trial. Contri- 
butions may be sent to Chen 
Yu-hsi Defense Fund, c/o 
Student-Faculty Union, Box 
12B40 Campus Mail, Univers- 
ity of Hawaii, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, 96822. 

Student- Faculty Union 


TWO WORLDS 

Editor’s Note: Raya Dunayevskaya has turned over her column 
this issue to Ivan Svitak , Marxist Humanist lecturer at Charles 
University in Prague , long one of the most active critics of 
totalitarian concepts of Communism. Born in 1925, Svitak spent 
Kis youth on a forced labor squad in an iron foundry during the 
Nazi occupation in World War II. He was a contributor to the 
international symposium on Socialist Humanism and wrote the 
following during the “democratization period” before the Russian 
invasion of Czechoslovakia. 

THE CURRENT CRISIS 

By IVAN SVITAK 

The three-months intermezzo between totalitarian dictatorship 
and socialist democracy ended with the adoption of the democratiza- 
tion programme by the communist party. Only now could the second 
stage of the democratization process start, a stage that is much 
more significant than the first one, a stage that will decide the 
character of the future political relations. The second stage will 
decisively be influenced by the central political question. ,t,J 

This question— formulated in different ways— is: Do six million 
non-party members, citizens of this country, have the same political 
fights as members of the communist party — or should they ,be 
given only a greater amount of freedom, not endangering the 
privileges of the party members? Are we going to have democratic, 
free and secret elections or are we going to play the old garng Wjth 
rimy people? Are we going to live in a sovereign European; stpte 
with a polycentric political system or in a non-sovereign state 
formation, whose leading representatives fear most of all tank- 
divisions of their own allies? 

PRAGUE SPRING 

What happened in the first democratization stage that has been 
concluded in March? There were two types of changes: seemingly 
significant personnel changes, which are, however, structurally 
insignificant, and much more important structural changes carried 
out sometimes by people of the old political configuration. The first 
type of changes evoked mass excitement as they were accompanied 
by a well canalized demagogy against the scapegoats that are to 
pay for the sins. The second type of changes brought about an 
unusual, unique, precisely carried out and improvised, but after 
all, an unwanted political turn. 

The personnel, structurally insignificant changes were so far 
carried out in the supreme offices and represented the personnel 
exchange of the First Secretary of the Communist Party, the 
President, the Government, the Chairman of the National Assembly, 
the Presidium and Secretariat of the Communist Party and some 
representatives of mass organizations. The totalitarian dictatorship 
carried out an exchange of persons, publicly proclaimed its crisis 
and the desire for a new form of political life. 

At the same time it left untouched all its mechanisms and 
did not rid one single representative of the old course of his 
mandate as deputy nor of his place as a member of the central 
committee of the communist party. The progressives and the con- 
■ servatives made a temporary compromise which must soon fall 
apart, because it is impossible to continue in the demagogic search 
of the offenders in the person of the prosecutor Urvalek and such 
like, who are linked by absurd bonds with: their own victims. 

The personnel exchange of communists in leading positions' is 
finished. Non-party members could not have their say in tins 
matter, although the government also wants to be their govern- 
ment. If you want to hear our voice, then extend the government 
bv the representatives of six million adults — non-party members. 
We have just as good candidates as these nominated by the com- 
munist party and perhaps even better ones. 

® * * 

BESIDES personnel changes there were also ,a number of 
fundamental structural changes, which are much more significant 
guarantees of democracy than the new persons: 

1. an actual, although not legal freedom of press and a limited 
application of other freedoms, mainly the freedom of 
assembly. . 

2. a spontaneous wave of political, demands, dominant among 
which is the demand for rehabilitation- of political victims; 

3. the coming into existence of the first associations, diseussipn- 
clubs or bodies of existing institutions, where ipso facto an 
alternative of the existing policy is being created. ■ ; - ’ ‘ 

The value of these structural changes is exceedingly high, 
but it must be expected that pressure will be directed against 
them in the sense of their gradual limitation and regulation. We 
must, therefore, develop our, civil rights, energetically and con- 
scientiously, without demagogy against the communists, but unyield- 
ingly, quickly, in the masses of the non-party members, hie et nune, 
here and now. 

Besides these two types of changes one should also not© those 
changes that did hot take place. Besides people, nothing has. so 
far been changed in the mechanism of totalitarian dictatorship and 
its heritage. Intelligent and able politicians at the head of a 
monopoly apparatus of power are much more dangerous . than 
simple dads, who are not even able to choose for this coup d’etat 
able generals. • ' 

s ' The political structure did not change. The National .Front 
is being artificially revived only for the old game to continue jn 
it. If anybody today represents the nation then, it is not the 
old political parties, which represent only institutionalized colla- 
boration. The ideas of the National Front expressing wider, above- 
party interest is not foreign to us, but we must openly admit that 
in their present form the non-communist parties and organizations 
represent all kinds of things, only not the nation, ideas or 
democracy. 

* * * 

THE MODEL of democratic competition for power is not ideal, 
but it is the best that exists today. In the history of political theory 
and in the constitutions of states, theoretically better mechanisms 
of the execution of power have been proposed many times. They 
were either not put into practice, or they collapsed into worse- 
systems endangering human freedom much more than the imper- 
■ . ^ •. ' ;tt (Continued entRa^'T) 
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Doing and Thinking 

By Bernard Wendell 

Young Maoist Mentality 


I attended a recent meet- 
ing of high school SDS whose 
purpose was to discuss the 
Communist Manifesto. I was 
optimistic about the effect 
going back to original Marx- 
ist sources would have on 
the consciousness of those 
involved in the discussion. I 
should have known better. 

The “discussion” turned out 
to be little more than endless 
quotations by the discussion 
leader, interspersed with fre- 
quent demands for the “au- 
dience” to paraphrase what 
Marx and Engels were saying 
at key points. It was unfortunate 
.that this dominated the discus- 
sion, but it was nothing com- 
pared to some of the statements 
made by the “r-r -revolutionary” 
discussion leader. 

At one point he stopped dis- 
cussing the Manifesto and turn- 
ed to the subject of the East 
European situation, particularly 
about how Czechoslovak Com- 
munism is being endangered by 
the “bourgeois opposition.” “The 
Communist Party in Czech- 
oslovakia has lost control of 
40% of its press. Now what kind I””™ 

• lx If U. 


YOUTH 

High School 
and Radicals 

Malverne, N.Y.— Malveme 
School District, the scene of 
one of the first major open 
community splits concerning 
the bussing of black students 
to attain a reasonable degree 
of integration on the elemen- 
tary school level, is once 
again calm after a period of 
over seven years of turmoil. 

The feelings of bigotry and 
prejudice have once again re- 
turned to the hidden recesses of 
each individual’s consciousness, 
the American working class and So the great liberals have done 

it and their consciences have 
been appeased! Now back to the 
crabgrass for them. 


class in America?” in a very 
serious tone. Either he was play- 
ing games or he hadn’t learned 
his Maoist slogans except in 
matters of foreign policy. 

But most of the “audience” 
(which was about evenly di- 
vided between members and 
non-members) honestly admitted 
their lack of knowledge about 


its revolutionary potential. I 
began to discuss the matter with 
them but the meeting dissolved 
before we had gone very far. 

In general, whenever I had 
an opportunity to bring up wprk- 
ers’ control of production I was 
ignored. The whole thing led 


REAL CHALLENGE 

But here is where the real 
challenge begins. Hopefully, 
these elementary school level 
students will learn for them- 
selves to judge individuals as 
such, and rot beeome puppets 


The Student As Convict 


me to some pretty devastating ' of t ^ eir elders . prejudices 


of Communist Party is it if it 
can’t even control its own mem- 
bers?” 

CONTROL OF PRODUCTION 

I think my mouth was hang- 
ing open after hearing such a 
statement. I pointed out that the 
“bourgeois opposition” that he 
was referring to was in fact the 
struggle of workers and students 
against oppression, and that, as 
in Hungary, the liberal wing ol 


conclusions about the young 
Maoist mentality. 

I think Marx once called Die 
anarchist of his day a “bourgeois 
turned inside ont.” The anarch- 
ists, of course, have changed a 
lot, but this phrase seems per- 
fectly descriptive of the type of 
pseudo-revolutionary I am dis- 
cussing. These young Maoists 
emancipated' themselves 
from the American mythology 
only to fail prey to the Chinese 
mythology. They can muster a 
mountain of facts to disprove 
America’s alleged democracy, 
but they ignore all the facts that 
show just how alien to Marxism 
the Communist regimes are. 

And, like their “non-liberated” 
middle class fellows (they are 
middle class youth by tbeir own 
admission — I am not making 


the Communist Party was trying an accusation”), the concrete- 

. • . nnee At WAPlrAV’c AAnfonl knn no 


to make the reforms necessary 
to prevent a popular revolution 
against Communism. 

I brought up the most im- 
portant issue of workers’ control 
of production and the free 
society based upon it as the only 
real measure of socialism. 


ness of worker’s control has no 
meaning for them; it is totally 
replaced by political abstrac- 
tions. 


Their slavish kow-towing to 
Mao demonstrates the irresist- 
able attraction which any state 
j power which will use their pre- 
1 ferred slogans exerts upon in- 
My comments were met by 15 dividuals of the middle class. 
Wank stares. The discussion To sum up: Thinking themselves 
leader, seeing his theoretical | least bourgeois, these Maoists 
authority unchallenged, did little are in reality most bourgeois, 
more than grin and change the 1 
subject. 

Of course, now that Mao has 
taken up a position of condemn- 
ing Russia’s invasion, in terms, 
of course, of China’s struggle 
with Russia for Communist lead- 
ership, urging them, through 
Chou En-lai’s speech, to “wage 
a revolutionary struggle” against 
the Russians, these Maoists are 
going to have problems. 


CHAIRMAN MAO 

So we continued “discussing 

the Communist Manifesto.” The 
discussion leader mentioned how 
“Russia’s economic policies may 
eyen seem bourgeois.” This un- 
consciously funny statement was 
answered by one of the discus- 
sion leader’s close associates, 
who glibly replied, “But, as 
Chairman Mao says, one revolu- 
tion isn’t enough; many revolu- 
tions are needed to establish 
socialism in a country.” 

I interjected that a revolntion 
means a fundamental change in 
society, so how can something 
that must be repeated many 
times in the same country be 
called a revolution? 

IGNORE WORKERS 

Later on the discussion, leader 
raised such questions as, “Who 
is tiie American proletariat?” 
and “What’s the revolutionary 
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For them, I ean only hope, 
hut those who have already 
awakened to the realities of this 
society must he shewn the alter- 
natives. Having observed the 
situation at Malverne High 
School, I must ask if the blacks 
truly want a change as we do, 
or just to make it on whitey’s 
terms? 

Hie atmosphere at Malverne 
High School is not one which 
is conducive to political radical- 
ism or even to conservatism. It 
is one of apathy. The whites are 
all middle class and comfortable. 
Most of the blacks are middle 
class, due to their parents’ hard 
and long hours of work to keep 
up with whitey. But the black 
students are restless, and they 
are demanding respect and 
equality (with some voicing de- 
mands of superiority) so they 
can enjoy their cars, records, 
and 9 to 5 hours rater on in 
life. 

NEED MORE CONTACTS 

The reports in News * Let- 
ters about high schools in Los 
Angeles and Detroit are en- 
couraging. But based on my ex- 
perience at Malverne High 
School they are not as represent- 
ative of high schools as we 
would like. 

We do not have a broad 
enough spectrum to consider it 
representative and should not 
fool ourselves into thinking that 
all high school students hre 
similar, without finding high 
school contacts in other areas 
and comparing situations. Then 
we might try and form some 
conclusion. 

However those students al- 
ready Associated with News & 
Letters are the first contacts 
with the vast body of students 
who realize that this ain’t the 
way it should be. 

— High School Student 
New York 
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In the pamphlet “The 
Free Speech Movement and 
the Negro Revolution,” Ap- 
pendix I,* Joel Pimsleur, 
when describing the rape of 
UC Berkeley by the police, 
states: 

“This was no prison riot; yet, 
from the police response, you 
would have thought they were 
handling convicts, not students. 

. , .” (my emphasis) , 
This, of course, is the issue— 
the essence. to the whole of our 
conflict. Our sdciety is a prison— 
a prison of victims who through 
their lack of social-political con- 
sciousness, their abdication of 
citizen responsibility and their 
passive acceptance of the peni- 
tentiary boundaries imposed 
through “Law and Order-Main- 
taining the Status Quo — the Illu- 
sion of Democratic Representa- 
tion,” never meet the prison 
guard but under the most cordial, 
most disguised of conditions. 
COLLEGE PETITIONS 
Only in the ghettos of depressed 
America— only at that point where 
alienation, oppression, and the 
forces of civilized repressiqn'con- 
verge to force rebellion (in a 
myriad of subjective manifesta- 
tions: drug usage, criminal activi- 
ties of a wide variety, insanity, 
etc.), does the reality of this im- 
prisoned society bear witness -to 
itself 'in daily exercises of “ con- 
trol Just recently have, these 
forces objectively come to the 
fore in the scholarly battlefields 
of social-political awareness: the 
college, campus! 


It then becomes realizable (in 
concrete — non - abstract terms) 
that students are convicts. Vic- 
tims convicted before birth by the 
institutions of socialization; viola- 
tors of laws which not only are 
the antithesis to humanity, but 
which are non-related to daily in- 
terests of most students, but come 
as oppressive tools in the form of 
establishment channeling. Sen- 
tenced to adjust, perform, com- 
pete, behave, succeed, when at 
last they rebel against this unjust 
imprisonment (Berkely-Columbia- 
Sorbonne), they become that 
which they have always been: 
convicts in revolt, and treated as 
such. Thus, they begin to seek to 
identify with the revolutions of 
other convicted, imprisoned peo- 
ples— not only in America, but 
with those enchained by capital- 
ism throughout the world. 

CONVICTS ALL 

It is then that the vague and 
seemingly intangible nature of the 
student’s subjective “oppression” 
—that which maintains the bar- 
rier between the raw, objective 
nature of the oppression of Watts- 
Detroit-Washington; the Nazism 
of Chicago; the genocide of Viet- 
nam — becomes objectified. Ab- 
stract alienation gains a real, a 
tangible form. Tiie oppression is 
seen as identical; the oppressed, 
Convicts all! 

—Michael Maguire 


*A News & Letters Pamphlet, 
Mario Savio — R. Dunayevskaya — 
Eugene Walker. 


International Assembly 
Confronts Columbia U. 


Columbia U., N.Y— An In- 
ternational Assembly of Rev- 
olutionary Students was held 
here from Sept. 18-23 against 
a background of militant 
student action at Columbia 
and throughout the world. 

This was the first such con- 
ference ever held in- the U.S. and 
marks the beginning of a new 
stage of international thinking 
and activity for U.S. students. The 
Assembly, called by SDS and the 
Columbia Strike Committee, in- 
cluded New Left activists! from 
France, Germany, Italy, Sweden, 
Norway, England, Canada, Mex- 
ico and the U.S. It grew out of 
a growing awareness on the part 
of American students that they 
are part of a world-wide move- 
ment of youth revolt and a de- 
sire to exchange experiences. 
THE FIRST NIGHT 

The finest moment of the 
Assembly was the first night, 
where thought and action were 
combined, that toy, the delegates 
and Columbia strikers had been 
involved in a mass sit-in aimed 
at forcing the administration to 
register 29 students suspended 
for political activity at Columbia 
last spring. The university re- 
taliated by banning SDS from the 
campus and refusing to allow the 
Assembly to meet in the audi- 
torium as planned. 

Nearly 1,000 people showed/ up 
at 8 p.m. to find the doors locked 
against them. With perfect order 
and disciplined unity, they 
marched over to another class- 
room building, sat down, and be- 
gan their discussion. Over 600 
people were packed into a room 
with space for 360, and they sat 
for three hours listening to re- 
ports on the student and worker 
movements in France, Germany, 
and Italy. 


So serious was the discuss- 
ion, that no one even mentioned 
the ‘illegality” of the meeting. 

Then, when the meeting was 
adjourned, they marched through 
the streets, gathering a couple of 
hundred more students on the 
way, and massed in front of the 
Columbia president’s mansion to 
protest the banning of SDS and 
Columbia’s attack on free assem- 
bly. 

AFTER FIRST NIGHT 

Unfortunately, despite the high 
level of youth struggle around 
the world, the meetings during 
the next five days were disap- 
pointing. In contrast to the seri- 
ousness and discipline of the first 
night, the Assembly degenerated 
into a kind of chaos where, in- 
stead of » dialogue on concrete 
issues, people shouted strident . 
and abstract speeches or called 
for action on this or that immedi- 
ate issue. 

Nonetheless, some serious dis- 
cussion did take place among in- 
dividuals around the Assembly, 
and this first contact with mem- 
bers of foreign movements will 
probably bear fruit. 

Meanwhile, at Columbia itself, 
SDS’s rallies and sit-ins proved 
that the movement there is still 
very much alive, and the new 
administration’s arbitrary decis- 
ion to ban the organization gave 
the lie to all its hollow words and 
gestures * about “dialogue” and 
‘ ‘reconciliation.” 

Moreover, although the school 
year has not even begun on most 
campuses at this writing, the 
mass sit-ins at S. Illinois State 
and elsewhere show that the Col- 
umbia struggle was just a begin- 
ning. As the French say, “Con- 
tinuons le combat.” 

Hertz 
Columbia U. 
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Discussion Article 

Race, Class Are Issued lit NY School Strike 


TWO WORLDS 

THE CURRENT CRISIS 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — The 
world’s largest school system 
has been shut down since 
Sept. 8 in a dispute involving 
the teacher’s union (UFT), 
the city school board, and 
the newly created local 
school board of the predom- 
inantly black Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville community in 
Brooklyn. 

Ostensibly the fight is over the 
fate of 10 teachers who were 
transferred out of the district last 
spring by the local board. The 
UFT says that the right of these 
teachers to stay is a matter of 
principle. In fact, this issue is 
only a cover for a deeper struggle 
over who will control the schools: 
a struggle involving issues over 
race and class. 

TRANSFORM INTO OPPOSITE 

The UFT, forged in the mass 
teachers’ strikes of three years 
ago, once stood for freedom and 
progress against the reactionary, 
entrenched school bureaucracy. 
Today, its leadership is allied 
with that bureaucracy and locked 
in a struggle against the de- 
sires of the community for de- 
centralized schools. 

The black community, having 
fought for years to desegregate 
the schools and having been un- 
able to win quality integrated 
education from the city, is now 
demanding local control through 
decentralized local school boards. 

SCHOOL BUREAUCACY 

When the UFT won its rights 
five years ago, it saw its main 
enemy in Livingston St., the seat 
of the school bureaucracy. This 
bureaucracy was sd despotic and 
self-serving that it literally 
weighed the teacher down with 
paperwork, kept her wages low, 
and transferred her arbitrarily 


GenoVa, Italy — You are 
right about the French Trot- 
skyists (and I suppose about 
other left wing groups, too) 
lacking a new philosophy. | 
Even if one may not like the ! 
word, one certainly agrees 
on what it means. And it is 
the same in Italy. 

The various groups here are in 
“political chaos.” There are many 
groups, much work, great demon- 
strations, but few words, few 
ideas, no organiaztion, no clear 
political perspective. 

So, on one side you have all this 
lack of organization and of “phi- 
losophy” in the various left-wing 
groups. On the other hand you 
have the reality of the workers’ 
struggles and of the Communist 
Party’s influence on them; 

CP INFLUENCE 

Both in Italy and in France, 
you can’t finish the Communist 
Party by just saying that it is the 
same as the “bourgeois order” 
for three reasons: 

First of all because the Com- 
munist Party actually has still 
great influence on many workers 
and on their struggles. 

Next because the workers them- 
selves still consider the Commu- 
nist Party a useful organization, 
and in fact use it for what it is, 
not a revolutionary party but a 
reformist organiaztion that can 
help after a struggle to discuss 
with the owners. During a period 
of peace in the class struggle it 
can also work as a centre of dis- 
cussion, naturally not all of it) I 


to distant and unfamiliar schools. 

It also kept a stranglehold on; 
the children, imposing an out- 
moded curriculum little suited to 
the needs of ghetto dwellers, regi- 
menting their lives, and supply- 
ing little in the way of education. 

Poor parents saw their chil- 
dren’s minds being destroyed in 
the schools; middle-class parents 
(including many teachers) de- 
prived themselves in order to 
educate their kids privately. The 
situation was untenable for both 
parents and teachers. An alliance 
between the UFT and the poor 
minority - group parents seemed 
natural. Yet it did not take place. 
Why? 

UFT LEADERSHIP 

Unfortunately, the UFT leader- 
ship rather than fighting for bet- 
ter schools for all, fought to main- 
tain the privileges of entrenched 
principals and supervisors: the 
aristocracy of the teaching pro- 
fession. 

At the same time, they raised 
the specter of control by un- 
trained, unprofessional “out- 
siders,” and the demagogic and 
racist issue of “the disruptive 
child,” using union funds to fight 
decentralization in the legislature. 

Quite naturally, the community 
began to see the union as another 
white privileged group, and the 
community hostility increased the 
fears of the teacher rank-and-file, 
who now felt threatened. 

LOCAL BOARDS 

Meanwhile, the school officials, 
seeing the situation ready to ex- 
| plode in the ghettos, tried to buy 
their way out cheaply by pretend- 
ing to give in to the community 
demand for local control by cre- 
ating a few local boards with 
ill-defined powers. The plan back- 
! fired, The local boards got the 
| community behind them and be- 


but in several peripheral “sec- 
tions.” 

The last reason is that the 
phrase “Communism is just an- 
other face of the bourgeois order” 
has no sense at all here. No work- 
er, though he might be extremely 
critical towards the Communist 
Party, would ever accept discus- 
sion after such a phrase. He sim- 
ply doesn’t believe it, because the 
Communist Party is still, in many 
cases, his own fellow worker, who 
struck 10 years ago, alone, while 
he went in, although he would 
have liked to stay out. 

A NEW GENERATION 

The Communist Party is still 
the party that fought the Resis- 
tenza, that speaks of socialism, 
that declares the strikes. Finally 
the Communist Party is the only 
“organized group” worth talking 
of in the Left, both in Italy and 
in France. 

But then I must,- for truth’s 
sake, go back on somethhig I’ve 
just written: this last year has 
really seen some changes, and 
they spell “youth.” The new gen- 
eration, both students and work- 
ers, has little respect for anyone, 
least of all for the Communist 
Party. 

The best thing is that it “was 
born that way,” and didn’t have 
to reach such a point after end- 
less discussions, as we had to do. 
This means that, while many of 
us often feel that they must “re- 
discuss” USSR or the Communist 
Party, the young people don’t, be- 
cause they accept it for what it 
is, a reformist party. 


gan to assert their power/ in 
particular the power to transfer 
teachers into other districts (a 
power the city-wide board has 
always had). 

RACISM? 

But what about the charges 
that the local board is “racist” 

I in wishing to remove these white 
teachers? 

People must understand that 
the black ghetto is fighting for 
the survival of its children. The 
kids need to see images of black 
people in positions of authority 
as much as they need books if 
their minds are not to be crushed. 

Mostly, they need teachers who 
identify with them, who believe 
in their capacity to learn, rather 
than teachers who, however well- 
intentioned, see them as “unfortu- 
nate” and somehow “unteaoh- 
able.” 

With the lines so sharply drawn j 
in the present crisis, it is inevit- 
able that many genuinely dedi- 
cated and concerned white teach- 
ers will be removed along with 
the time-servers and patronizing 
liberals perhaps even to be re- 
placed by unqualified or uncar- 
ing blacks. This is a real tragedy 
of white America paying its debt 
of centuries of racism and neg- 
lect — with the decent white 
Americans footing the bill. The 
failure of the white teachers to 
unite with the black parents 
against the common class enemy 
has created losses for both 
groups. 

WHERE TO NOW? 

The new teacher union mili- 
tancy that promised so much a 
few years ago has foundered on 
the rock of racism, like so many 
progressive American movements 
of tiie past. Now we can only 
hope that the black community, 
once it wins power, will be more 
magnanimous in victory than 
whites have ever been, because 
the UFT is fighting a rear-guard 
fight it can never win. ” -j 

Let us hope that teachers and. 
parents in other cities will learn 
the lesson of the N.Y. tragedy, 
and unite before both are de- 
stroyed. 

Teacher, N.Y. 
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Italy and France 

CP Influence Still Strong, 
But Youth Are Rejecting It 


(Continued from Page 5) 

feet, vulnerable, but functioning democracy. We welcome and want 
to have a better democracy than the Western kind but we (to 'not 
want a worse democracy and on this we firmly stand. 

The contemporary state of the political life in Czechoslovakia 
requires a healthy opposition to the communist programme. Not 
an anti-communist party, which would have its aim in the change 
of the economic relations and the total re-orientation of the state, 
but a political party or parties which would strive for the possibility 
to rule together and in partnership with the communists as the 
rightful representatives of the electorate. 

If the communists are really for the freedom of assembly then 
they must admit that even within the limits of the present con- 
stitution every party, which is in agreement with the Declaration 
of Human Rights, has its right to existence. For us the question can 
therefore not arise whether it is permissible to found such a 
political organization, but only the question whether to found it, 
when to found it, and with whom and with what programme. We 
want to participate in the life of the political institutions of this 
country. We shall consider which is the best road, and whether 
the question of an opposition is expedient. Realistic political opposi- 
tion can also exist without these organizational forms and can 
appear elementally as an extra-parliamentary opposition, as a 
students’ movement or in any other form. 

Regardless of temporary complications that will be quickly 
solved under the conditions of an open exchange of opinions and 
points of view, the movement of clubs of committed non-party 
members is arising as an exceedingly significant phenomenon. The 
clubs are already today a political platform and represent by their 
different points of view a realistic political force — an “opposition.” 
The clubs of committed non-party members must be extended and 
linked so as to support by their polarization of opinions the natural 
tendency towards the origin of new political parties. 

Regardless of the origin of other parties — to be more precise, 
regardless of the fact whether they will be permitted — the clubs 
have today already great possibilities. They can become a platform 
of political thinking and stimuli for public activity which in itself 
is more important than the elections themselves. 

PERSPECTIVE OF THE CLUB 

The main question of the second phase of the democratization 
process are the elections, which must be secret with independent 
candidates and separate lists of candidates if the democratization 
process is not to become a swindle in the very bud. The nomination 
of independent candidates, proposed by non -political organizations, 
e g. the clubs of non-party members, must be legalized in the 
election law. 

The way the elections will be held and the wording of the 
election law are the most important questions of this spring. 

We can have a president and a government forced on us, but 
we will not have the election law, the rules of the democratic game 
forced on us. The clubs should openly state that they want to 
have a realistic influence in the nomination of candidates on the 
course of the elections, that they want to put up independent 
deputies. We shall not vote for anyone who was a deputy in the 
present National Assembly. Not for anyone without any exception. 

At present the clubs associate various political opinions of 
non-party members. They at the same time represent the basis for 
the activity of non-party members in special interest organizations, 
mainly the trade unions, and the youth movement. So far we can 
as yet not foresee the organizational form of the clubs and their 
future -necessary politically more precise shape. 

tie * * 

WE SHOULD soon submit to the broader public a certain 
political conception, with a kind of minimum programme of civil 
freedoms in Czechoslovakia. It is not necessary to put forward 
the most radical demands, but to pledge ourselves, the non-party 
member candidates and the future prospective representatives of 
state power to fulfill the principal demands on the basis of which 
we are willing to support certain deputies. 

Clubs of non-party members should quickly arise in mass 
organizations, unions of artists, and should guarantee the basic 
programme of human rights. If democratization means the nor- 
malization of conditions leading towards democracy, then nothing 
can stand in the way of this activity. I openly state that we are 
not enemies of communism, that we will have nothing to do with 
the policy of anti-communism. We are fully responsible, adult, 
politically thinking citizens of a socialist country, who have out- 
grown the tutelage of the police-bureaucratic regime and want 
freedom and socialism. 

We are striving for a parliamentary opposition as an alternative 
of the present execution of state power, because we fear that an . 
extra-parliamentary opposition would be much more dangerous. 
If the political activity of the people will not be purposefully 
included in the creation of the socialist democracy, then it will 
necessarily take unto itself much more problematic forms, which 
it will be difficult to stop and which could endanger also the state 
and both its nations. 

We know from an old fairy tale that the wolf had his voice 
changed to be able to get at the lambs. We know the voice of the 
wolves, the voice that was just as dangerous for communists as 
for non-party members. We shall not open the door, when he will 
try to convince us with a changed voice, because only fairy tales 
have a happy end. We do not, a priori, mistrust the communist, but 
in answer to any gentleman whose voice is breaking we clearly 
answer no. 

The victory of little David over the giant Goliath is a myth, 
A reality on the other hand are the descendants of the people, 
whom Hitler’s fascist dictatorship burned in millions in tiie gas 
chambers of the concentration camps, the young Israelis wh® 
tell us: 

Never again like sheep ! Never again like sheep ! 

— Ivan Svitak 
Prague, April 18, 1968 
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Czechoslovak Unity Defies 
Invasion to Crush Marxism 


(Continued from Page 1) 

So demoralizing was the effect 
that replacements had to be sent 
for many of the soldiers who had 
been among the original invading 
force. 

Secret radios, all the while, 
kept informing the people of 
everything that was happening. 
When one secret radio was still- 
ed, another took its place. Over 
the air, names of people slated 
for arrest were reported, with 
warnings to them not to go home; 
license numbers of unmarked 
police cars were read out; names 
of informers and collaborators 
were broadcast; an underground 
press published news, always 
urging total resistance; house 
numbers were taken down and 
street and city directional signs 
were removed or misplaced to 
confuse and disrupt troop or po- 
lice movement; railroad workers 
sidetracked electronic equipment 
sent from Russia to track down 
the secret radios ; the few young 
women who fraternized with in- 
vading troops had their heads 
shaven; and the old women 
proved to be among the worst 
foes the Russians faced as they 
grimly blocked streets with their 
defiant bodies, poked accusing 
fingers in the noses of startled 
troops and hurled biting insults 
which reduced the soldiers to 
whimpering apologists. As one 
Russian officer helplessly ex- 
claimed, “My god, the little old 
ladies are everywhere — what 
can we do with the little old 
ladies?” 

WORKER POWER 

And all the while, the ones 
most closely watched and feared 
by the invaders were the work- 
ers. While the actions of the 
workers was probably the least 
reported, it now seems clear that 
they were the backbone of the 
resistance (see “Our Life and 
Times,” p. 8). It is known, how- 
ever, that the uranium miners 
went on strike as soon as they 
learned of the invasion; that 
workers forced occupying troops 
sent into factories to be with- 
drawn by refusing to work while 
they were there; and on the Fri- 
day after the invasion, a general 
strike was planned and carried 
out which was more total than 
any strike the world has seen to 
this day. All work that could be 
stopped in the nation came to a 
halt. 

Perhaps most significant of all 
was the holding of the political 
party congress right under the 
nose of the occupation. Out of 
some 1,500 delegates from all 
over the nation (about the size 
of Ohio), some 1,200 met secretly 
in a factory on the outskirts of 
Prague, (many passed through 
guards dressed in worker’s cloth- 
es); took action in support of the 
liberalization policy the Czecho- 
soivakian government had em- 
barked upon; and demanded 
withdrawal of the troops. It re- 
flects the power of the workers, 
and a recognition on the part of 
the party delegates that they 
would be safest with the workers 
— in a factory. 

NO KADAR 

Although the Hungarian revolt 
wrote one of the greatest chapt- 
ers in the growing battles against 
Russian state-capitalist tyranny, 
in 1956 the counter revolution 
could nevertheless fiind a Janos 
Kadar to foist on the Hungarian 
people. 

So mature Is our age, however, 
that not one Quisling or Kadar 
could be found in the whole of 
Czechoslovakia — not even one 
promised the protection of a half 
million armed troops against an 
Unarmed eitizenry. 

In contrast to the increased ma- 
turity of the fighters for freedom 
in the past decade stands the 
sameness of the dictators the 
world over who oppose and fear 
freedom. During the 1956 Hun- 
garian revolt, it was China’s 


Chairman Mao who urged a i 
Khrushchev (who needed no urg- 
ing) to invade and crush the Hun- 
garian movement to freedom. In 
the 1968 Czechoslovakian inva- 
sion, Mao predictably condemns 
Russia for invading in hopes of 
promoting his own opportunistic 
; aspirations for world power. Far 
more significant, however, is his 
failure to say one word in sup- 
port of the Czechoslovakian mass- 
j es. Mao may be opportunistically 
opposed to the Russian rnlers, 
but is far more fundamentally op- 
posed to mass freedom move- 
ments. 

Also revealing is the- position 
of today’s premier in Havana — 
Cuba’s Castro. In 1956, when he 
did not have state power, and in- 
deed had just been imprisoned 
after the failure of his initial June 
26 attempt at leading a revolt in 
Cuba, Castro could passionately 
declare his opposition ,,to Russian 
barbarism against the Hungar- 
ians — and even later call Rus- 
sian Communism “a system that 
destroys the soul.” In 1968, as 
head of a state power and posses- 
sing a bureaucratic mentality 
which is now organically opposed 
to spontaneous mass action. Cas- 
tro declares his support of 
Moscow’s trampling of Czecho- 
slovak freedom. 

DICTATORS OPPOSE 

All — the Kremlin and its sa- 
tellites, as well as Mao and Cas- 
tro — act as one in their mortal 
dread of masses moving in action | 
toward freedom, for all know 
these assaults are aimed to de- 
liver fatal blows to their own 
totalitarian regimes. 

That is why Russia moved 
against the East German revolt 
of 1953, against the Hungarians 
in 1956 and against the Czecho- 
slovaks now. The Communist 
Parties in other nations — France, 
Italy, Japan, Britain and else- 
where — suffered great losses 
following the Russian repression 
in Hungary. Yet because the total 
bankruptcy of the dehumanized 
policies of the West were so ap- 
palling and no new Marxist-Hu- 
manist banner was unfurled to 
challenge the Communists, many 
defectors from the Communist 
Parties were driven back into 
their arms. 

Now, with Czechoslovakia, the 
old wounds have been reopened 
and new realities have shattered 
any illusions about Russia’s “pro- 
gressive nature.” Once again ser- 
ious splits in the European Com- 
munist parties have occurred, as 
workers and intellectuals have 
joined in bitter denunciation and 
protests against this new proof of 
Russian barbarism (See “Read- 
ers’ Views”). 

CAPITALIST WINS 

The Czechoslovakian invasion 
by Russia illuminates the identity 
of state and private capitalism, 
of Russia and the U.S. 

Nothing could show more clear, 
ly the total hypocrisy of both 
countries than the words ex- 
changed in the United Nations by 
Russia’s Ambassador Malik and 
U.S. Ambassador Ball. Both 
were absolutely correct in their 
accusations: Ball when he de- 
clared that the Czechoslovak and 
other people enslaved by Russia 
would rise against their rulers, 
and Malik when he charged that 
the U.S. government’s hands 
were too bloody from the Viet- 
nam war to accuse Russia of 
wrongdoing in Czechoslovakia. 

But these were only words, and 
both of them knew it. What has 
long been established and respec- 
ted by both nuclearly-armed 
world powers is that each has its 
own sphere of influence that the 
other respects. Just as only an 
empty whimper of protest came 
from Russia when U.S. troops 
crushed the popular revolt in 
Santo Domingo, so was the inef- 
fectual bleating heard from the 
U.S. against the Russian invasion 
of Czechoslovakia. 
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Army Massacres Mexican Students in Revolt 


( Since this was written, the 
Army, on Oct. 2, machine- 
gunned men, women and chil- 
dren at a rally , riddled nearby 
apartment houses, killed at 
least 26, and ivounded hun- 
dreds. More killings are re- 
ported daily.) 

No less than 100,000 students — 
high school as well as university — 
demonstrated in favor of the high 
school students struggle against 
police brutality. What started 
out, on July 26, to be a local dis- 
pute developed into a national 
struggle which appealed for the 
support of labor as well. By Aug. 
27 no less than 300,000 demon- 
strators thousands of whom were 
workers, farm laborers as well 
as student youth, crowded into 
the largest square — the Zocalo 
— facing the Presidential Palace, 
on the one hand and the Catho- 
lic Church, on the other. All was 
peaceful — until the Grenadiers 
(riot police) decided to create 
an incident over the national 
flag. 

The real demands of the de- 
monstrators were against “Ignor- 
acia, Hambre (Hunger), Miser- 
ia”; in a word, against the liv- 
ing conditions in what is sup- 
posed to be a “model” democra- 
tic Latin American country. 


Trouble started when the Mex- 
can riot police briefly occupied 
a school building in a dispute 
between pre-school boys. The uni- 
versity students, who have a 40- 
year-old tradition of university 
autonomy, demanded thp remov- 
al of the police officials involved. 
Demonstrations continued until 
the police and the Army occupied 
the university buildings and open 
warfare raged around the univer- 
sity. 

The Army, using tanks, para- 
troopers and bazookas, acknowl- 
edge that they killed at least 18 
students, but the students claim 
as many as 32 dead, hundreds in- 
jured and over 1,000 jailed includ- 
ing 34 professors, in the fighting 
which continued for several days. 

In Mexico, where 58% of the 
population is under 25 years of 
age, the majority of the popula- 
tion has never witnessed a truly 
democratic election as the mono- 
polistic so-called “revolutionary” 
(Institutional Revolutionary Par- 
ty is the official name of the rul- 
ing party) party has made it its 
business not to lose an election 
since 1928. When one opposition 
Party of National Action won two 
state elections last year, the rul- 
ing party simply declared the 


election null and void. 

The youth rebellion was thus 
not just for student rights, against 
police brutality, and the autono- 
my of the university, never be- 
fore violated, ft was also against 
the single party rule and its im- 
prisonment of any oppositionist? 
under the infamous article 145 of 
the penal code, which was a 
catch-all enacted supposedly 
against the facists during World 
War II and now used against 
revolutionaries. One of the most 
prominent demands was for the 
freedom of all political prisoners 
and the abolition of article 145. 

What is most significant is that 
it developed to this stage because 
the government refused the sim- 
ple demand of the students for a 
“dialogue,” a public dialogue on 
all radio and TV stations, be- 
tween students and the govern- 
ment. The government still re- 
mains adamant in its refusal. All 
it can think of now is the Olym- 
pic Games and assurance to 
Americans these Will not be “in- 
terfered with.” The students, 
supported by thousands of 
slum dwellers in the city, in- 
tend to continue with their strug- 
gles for a different life in 
Mexico. 


Trust and Distrust in Czechoslovakia 


(I have just received the 
following letter from a corres- 
pondent in Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia. It speaks for itself.) 

The leading men — named in 
this sequence: Svoboda, Dubcek, 
Smrkovsky, Cernik — are still 
trusted. They may deserve this 

•••••••••••••••••••••A* 

Clearly, the true face of all cap- 
italist oppression — state or priv- 
ate — - is its striving to crush all 
genuine mass opposition. This 
lesson has been shown in the 
tragic and heroic efforts of people 
who have struck out against al- 
most unbelievable odds, striving 
to establish concrete freedom for 
themselves. Unfortunately, some 
Western intellectuals, and especi- 
ally those in the U.S., appear to 
be incapable of understanding 
these inescapable truths. 

How such blindness can distort 
thought is seen in the fantastic 
position taken by some of the U.S. 
New Left leaders in response to 
the Russian invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia: Some urged that no 
protest be made against this Rus- 
sian barbarism — because it 
might detract from the anti-Viet- 
nam war demonstrations! 

To be sure, there were U.S. 
protests against the invasion, led 
by such people as Dr. Spock and 
others who do recognize that the 
struggle for freedom in Czecho- 
slovakia can no more be sep- 
arated from freedom in Vietnam 
than it can be separated from 
freedom in the U.S. or anywhere 
else in the world. 


trust. But I can’t follow their re- 
peated assurances that the “post- 
January line” of the CP policy 
remains largely intact. The cen- 
sorship of any mass communica- 
tion is more and more severe day 
by day. The economic policy, 
seemingly intact, will be affected 
by the Russian insistence on 
“deeper” co-operation with the 
Soviets, thus preventing the much 
needed modernization of Czecho- 
slovak industry. 

No new political grouping can 
legally emerge, strict observance 
of “public order” will not allow 
any public gathering organized 
by the existing parties, Thus 
basic liberties which have repre- 
sented the very core of the Czech- 
oslovak developments so far are 
very much restricted. 

i ■ 

Also, in the name of “national 
unity” — this slogan has much 
emotional appeal and plaiyed an 
important role during the first 
days of the crisis — even that 
slight workers’ movement 'toward 
workers councils and more work- 
er self-government in the factor- 
ies could be brought to a stand- 
still. 

Now, what the leaders are to 
be blamed for. is their insufficient 
reliance on people. It is the old 
“sin” of the Communists: not be- 
ing revolutionaries they cannot 
be expected to propose and even 
less to carry out any radical 
measure. Had they relied more 


on people in spring, had they fol- 
lowed the then general desire to 
remove the old guard from its 
positions, they would have con- 
vened the party congress in sum- 
mer and the Russians either 
could not have occupied Czecho- 
slovakia or would have done it 
under much different circum- 
stances. 

As far as the present course 
is concerned, these leaders may 
be right in stressing the neces- 
sity for the Czechoslovak people 
to fulfill the Moscow agreements. 
Yet nobody is able to say for the 
moment where this fulfillment 
ends and a “collaboration” (in 
the sense given to it in Hitler’s 
Europe) begins. 

In this hour of actual danger 
for the nation as a whole — and 
Soviet menaces during the Mos- 
cow negotiations were directed 
to the whole nation indeed — the 
working class interests recede 
to the background. This is added 
to the difficulties this class has 
met during the “democratization 
process” as I mentioned them in 
my article (see Special Supple- 
ment, Aug. -Sept. 1968, N&L). 
Though the working class showed 
itself to be the backbone of the 
nation during the invasion and 
the most difficult days of occu- 
pation there is no guarantee that 
its interests will be cared for 
any more than they have been 
! previously. 


Spiro Agnew 


KREMLIN GRAVEDIGGERS 

Indeed, it was this recognition 
on the part of hundreds of thous- 
ands throughout the world which 
produced the protests against 
Russian embassies in Britain, 
Sweden, West Germany, France, 
Italy, Japan and elsewhere. 

The heroic resistance by the 
Czechoslovak people has not only 
fired the imagination of the 
world, it has also produced the 
most serious defeat dealt to Rus- 
sia in its modern history. Those 
Kremlin tyrants now know that 
a whole new generation exists 
behind their own Iron Curtain 
which will be consciously striving 
to become its gravediggers in 
order to build a true socialist hu- 
manist society. 


The Republicans could have 
scarcely found a more inept’ean- 
didate for vice president than 
Spiro T. Agnew. Within a single 
week his remarks about a “fat 
Jap” and “the Polaeks” have 
forced apologies from him which 
reveal his total ignorance of the 
feelings of minority groups in 
the United States. The apologies 
have often been worse than the 
original insults since they re- 
vealed his utter disdain for “for- 
eigners” — except military dic- 
tatorships. 

Thus, he has capped it off by 
expressing his support for the 
military dictatorship in Greece. 
At the National Press Club in 


Washington he said, “This partic- 
ular military government has 
done a bit to stabilize the Com- 
munist threat to Greece.” Where 
all others except the fascist mili- 
tary saw democracy annihilated, 
he sees a non-existent “commun- 
ist threat.” 

His ignorance coupled with his 
reactionary philosophy brand him 
as a grave danger since the possi- 
bility exists that he could come 
within a heartbeat of assuming 
the office of President. Yet such 
pundits like Walter Lippmann 
tell us that, though this is true, 
the man who chose him as his 
running mate, Nixon, is neverthe- 
less “a new Nixon.” 
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A Wallace Rally: 

The Spectre of Fascism 

I attended a rally at Cobo Hall in Detroit, held for Presidential 
candidate George Wallace, I felt it was a must for me to attend and 
see the action and reaction towards that man. 


As soon as I entered the building I could feel and sense the ten- 
sion. You felt like you were sitting among a jungle of wild beasts 
and that if you did not quickly transform yourself into a ferocious 
beast or escape from this meeting you would be caught and de- 
stroyed as soon as this mad man got in the position to do it. 

THE BEASTS 


You could see these beasts putting fear or trying to put fear 
into anyone who opposed this mad beast. This was the tone of those 
few that spoke before Wallace came to the platform. 


Long before Wallace came to the platform, some of his sup- 
porters attacked a group of protestors. A huge Wallace supporter hit 
a small woman in her face with all the force he could and the other 
Wallace supporters cheered him on. When the police finally came 
you could see they were on the side of the Wallace supporters. 

When Wallace finally came out to speak, the reporters wrote 
that he received a seven minute ovation before he could get started. 
The truth is that the resentment and boos were so loud and long 
that his supporters were yelling hoping to drown out the booing. He 
finally started in the midst of all the booing and yelling. 

I FELT FASCISM 

Wallace said the same words he has been saying from the 
beginning of his campaign. I wondered what was making these 
people click. Then I felt, “This is Fascism.” These were the people 
who were yelling when the dogs were tearing the insides out of 
black people in Birmingham, Ala., in 1963, under the direction of 
George Wallace. These people were screaming and yelling when 
Wallace police and state troopers on horses, with clubs in hand, 
had Civil Rights workers’ blood running down the streets of Selma, 
Alabama. 

There was a large group of black and white protesters in the 
balcony and I noted carefully that no Wallace supporters or the 
police attacked them. At first I was thinking that the overwhelm- 
ing majority were Wallace supporters, hut there were protesters 
all over the place against him. After he began speaking many 
young whites began to yell in opposition to him. The yelling was so 
long and loud we could hear only a word every five minutes. 

It was nerve wracking, listening to what Wallace said. He 
would yell at the demonstrators, telling them to have their fun now 
because after Nov. 5 they were through in this country, as though 
these people who are citizens of this country will have to leave the 
eountry if he is elected. He yelled about law and order and never 
used the word freedom or justice. 

LAW AND ORDER 1865-1968 

I heard a black speaker state several weeks ago that the 
record will show that over 25,000 black people have been lynched 
since 1865, and not one of the white lynchers has been convicted. 
AH during this long span of time there was not this cry of law and 
order. What kind of law and order is Wallace crying for? Why 
is it you never heard him say let’s have justice as well as law 
and order. 

When he was inaugurated as governor of Alabama he said, 
“Segregation today, segregation tomorrow and segregation forever.” 
He said if he is elected he would support South Africa and Rhodesia 
because they are friendly countries. What he should have said is 
that these countries’ racial policies are the same as his philosophy; 
there is no such thing as freedom or justice for blacks and whites 
who oppose him. 

RACIST SOCIETY 

This is a racist society, as has been shown over the past five 
years. Black people have known it all along, but they have just 
brought it out in the open a few years ago. What the racist white 
worker does not realize is that Wallace has warped his mind. He 
will put the white workers in concentration camps along with the 
blacks if they ever oppose him in any manner, and there are many 
ideas that Wallace has that the white working class cannot accept. 
Segregation forever and separate schools is just what he knows 
will catch votes. But that is just the beginning. 

The freedom of all people is the most important thing that 
feces this nation today. This means the individual freedom of every 
man, woman and youth — and justice to everyone. Wallace and his 
supporters never mention these words. 
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Nixon Victory Will Intensify 
Old Problems, Add New Ones 

by Eugene Walker 

The first talk in the auto shops after Nixon’s hairline victory was of a recession 
ahead. The workers felt that by the middle of next year many of them might be laid 
off. Younger workers were asking older workers what the Depression was like. It 
was a sharp reminder that not only have the elections not solved any of the crises which 
brought about the Nixon victory — war, the race question, inflation — but that all ques- 
tions remain, and new ones are added. The crisis has been, if anything, intensified. 



Fleetwood Workers Wildcat 
Against Working Conditions 

DETROIT, Mich. — Neither the company nor the union 
were listening to what we were saying about conditions at 
Fleetwood. We wildcatted. Maybe they will listen now. 

It began on the afternoon shift. All at once every- 
body said the fifth floor is gone. We went to the window 
and saw those that went out. And<S 
out we went. Everyone was talk- 
ing and saying we should have 
done this a long time ago. 

WE STAYED OUT 

We wanted to stay and stop 
the day shift from coming in. 

We wanted to jump on the union 
men whose only words for us 
were to go back in. “This is 
an unauthorized strike.” “We 
have procedures.” We stayed 
out. 

The next morning' a picket 
line turned back the day shift. 

In the afternoon the second shift 
workers came to see what would 
happen. We gathered in front of 
the entrance and began discus- 
sing whether we should stay out. 

Across the street the union 
spokesmen repeated over and 
over through a loud speaker 
that the plant was open and that 
we should go in. 

But the men would have none 
of it. We argued with the union 
men. To them everything was 
procedure. There was a pro- 
cedure for filing grievances, for 
calling strikes, for settling is- 
sues. To us it was a question of 
how we existed in the factory 
as human beings. 

The company was trying to 
turn us into machines by speed- 
up and overwork. We could not 
be bound by procedures which 
allowed the company to run 
rough-shod over us. Two months 
of this was too much. We booed 
the union men down and went 
home. 


WE FOUGHT COMPANY 

When we had come back to 
work after model changeover the 
company had begun a policy of 
breaking up teams of workers, 
of speed-up, of piling more work 
on individual workers. We fought 
back by filing grievances as 
the contract calls for. But the 
procedures are too long. We have 
been back over two months and 
things aren’t settled yet. The 
committeemen have to handle 
too many people. It takes them 
too long to get around to every- 
one. 

We asked for a strike. Here, 
too, everything is procedure, pro- 
cedure. You have to notify the 
International, wait a certain 
number of days and get their 
permission. You have to notify 
the company and give them so 
many days. 

UNION SAID NO 

And to top it all off the union 
said that we couldn’t have a 
strike because there was a strike 
of Buick workers in Flint and 
the union could not handle an- 
other strike at the same time. 
This is the same union which 
has often shut down all of Ford 
or all of GM, and yet they said 
to us we can’t handle another 
strike now. And what better way 
to help our brothers in Buick 
than to show that we, too, are 
not going to stand for a speed-up 
and inhuman working condi- 
tions? 

On the Sunday after the wild- 
(Continued on Page 3) 


VIETNAM WAR 

The abhorrence of the Ameri- 
can people with the Vietnam War 
was central not only to the ulti- 
mate victory of Nixon, but to 
the dramatic rise of Humphrey 
and the decline in the Wallace 
percentage. 

It was the deep anti-war feeling 
throughout the land that made 
Nixon act the dove on the Sunday 
before the election as he an- 
nounced he would “go to Saigon” 
if it would help the new level of 
negotiations that the bombing 
halt was supposed to bring, but 
which the Saigon government re- 
fused to participate in. 

It kept the Humphrey cam- 
paign at a standstill until he 
moved away from the Johnson 
Vietnam position, beginning with 
his Salt Lake speech, suggesting 
he would halt the bombing if 
elected. 

It helped to drive the Wallace 
percentage down, as he chose 
super-hawk Curtis LeMay as his 
running mate and called for 
greater participation by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff in making the 
vital decisions concerning Viet- 
nam. 

All are now asking where will 
Nixon go on Vietnam. The elec- 
torate has stated where it wants 
to go. Out. In addition to being 
a decisive factor in the presiden- 
tial election, the anti-war element 
made itself felt in the Senatorial 
races. 

Almost aU the doves, who were 
expected to have great difficulty 
being re-elected- won. Ribicoff in 
Connecticut, McGovern in South 
Dakota, Fulbright in Arkansas, 
Bayh in Indiana, Church in Idaho, 
all won. Hughes of Iowa won a 
Senate seat, 

Allen Lowenstein, the man who 
started the anti-war faction in 
the Democratic Party to dump 
Johnson, which began Eugene 
McCarthy’s presidential cam- 
paign, won a seat in the House of 
Representatives in a strongly 
Republican district. Even where 
doves lost, as did Gilligan in Ohio 
and Morse very narrowly in Ore- 
gon, the loss was not to war 
hawks. 

The only city to have a refer- 
endum on Vietnam, Dearborn, 
Mich., voted by 57 percent in 
favor of immediate withdrawal. 

The message is clear and 
Nixon, whether he was playing 
politics about going to Saigon or 
not, will have to read it. The 
only way he can hope to “govern” 
the country is to end the war in 
Vietnam. 

RACE 

If the selection of Curtis LeMay 
was the final madness which 
turned people away from Wal- 
lace, it was the black people who 
first saw the danger of his can- 
didacy and provided the first 
opposition at the WaUace rallies. 

^Continued on Page SI 
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Italian Workers Strike American Firm 


Genoa, Italy — There has 
just been a strike in a rather 
important plant in Genoa, 
and it’s an American one: 
the Chicago Bridge plant. 
The struggle became partic- 
ularly difficult when the 
company decided to fire 
three workers. 

The last news I have is that 
the “Americans” have agreed to 
discuss all the grievances with 
the workers, after having called 
back one of the three. 

Other struggles are going on 
all over the country. In Turin 


the two Lancia plants have been 
on strike for more than a week, 
after several hundred workers 
had their week reduced to 24 
hours. 

The students had already con- 
tacted the Lancia workers, and 
now the Communist Party and 
the Trade Unions have official- 
ly accepted them as “com- 
rades” in the struggle. For the 
first time, students and other 
left-wing militants who are not 
Communist Party members 
can go in front of the Lancia 
gates and discuss with the 


workers without being attacked 

(verbally or physically) by CP 

or Trade Union members. 

In Milan and Turin, the 
Pirelli plants, with 66,000 work- 
ers in all Italy, have begun an 
important struggle, with a gen- 
eral strike, after several one or 
two hour single strikes in the 
different shops.In Pisa, the Saint- 
Gobain works are at the center 
of the city’s attention. Here also 
the students are on the workers’ 
side; there has been a clash 
with the police; the struggle 
continues. 

In Venice yesterday, the whole 
city went on general strike. The 
center of the movement was the 
Porto Marghera industrial site. 
In Cosenza, in Southern Italy, 
more than 10,000 peasants and 
workers had a great demonstra- 
tion yesterday. Here in Genoa 
last week 1,500 students blocked 
the traffic in all the city center 
from 5 to 8 p.m. 

ITALY WAITING 

I don’t know how well one can 
analyze what is happening or 
what will happen in the next 
period. One must remember 
that Italy has a monocolor gov- 
ernment, formed only by Chris- 
tian Democrats, while the coun- 
try is waiting for the Socialist 
Congress which will decide 
whether the Nenni-Saragat party 
will again form a center-left 
government with the Christian 
Democrats or not. Italy is wait- 
ing. 

On the other side, the Com- 
munist Party, after the inva- 
sion of Czechoslovakia, has de- 
cidedly changed some parts of 
its policy. It seems to be prepar- 
ing itself to “open up” towards 
some kind of discussion, not only 
inside the party itself, but with 
all the left-wing groups that up 
to now were only insulted and 
accused of treason. 


The silent protest by Tom- 
mie Smith and John Carlos 
at the Mexico City Olympics 
showed the whole world the 
determination of black people 
to be free of American 
racism. 

When Avery Brundage, U.S. 
Olympic Committee Chair- 
man first suspended Smith 
and Carlos, and then — at the 
urging of the State Depart- 
ment — gave them 48 hours to 
leave Mexico, many U.S. ath- 
letes, white and black, offered 
to walk out, but Smith and 
Carlos urged them to stay and 
protest. One white athlete, 
Australia’s Peter Norman, on 
the victory stand with them, 
wore a button of suport. 

Black athletes seemed in- 
spired to make literally super- 
human efforts to win their 
events in order to have the 
opportunity to protest on the 
victory stand in their own 
way. Some wore black berets, 
some black socks, and one 
accepted his award barefoot- 
ed. 

The protests for freedom 
at the Olympics were not 
limited to black Americans. 


Czechoslovak Women’s 
Gymnastic champion twice re- 
fused to look at the Russian 
flag as it was raised and in- 
stead bowed her head in 
mourning over the invasion. 
Asked if she was going to de- 
fect to the West, she answered 
that she was returning to her 
country to present her medals 
to Dubcek and Svoboda as a 
gesture of her support. 

The Olympic big-shots, wor- 
ried at the meetings between 
American black athletes and 
Africans, and the display of 
a world in revolt in their 
midst, decided to limit the 
march during the final cere- 
monies to only six hand-pick- 
ed members of each team. 
Their efforts were in vain, 
however, as athletes from 
many countries broke through 
police lines to join their broth- 
ers and sisters in the arena 
in a final gesture of soli- 
darity. 

In contrast to Brundage’s 
racism and hypocrisy, the 
protesting athletes showed the 
world what the Olympics were 
supposed to mean — human 
brotherhood. 


Black Olympic Protest 

The 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 


Young People, Black and 
White vs. White Leaders 


Who is right to lead the 
people on the right road to 
peace? The youth are in revolt 
all over the world because the 
old leaders are trying to keep 
their old ways and stop the 
people from running over these 
“great white leaders”. 

These young people, black and 
white, see just what these older 
heads really mean when they 
talk about “law and order”. They 
mean to keep their rule over 
the black people and the poor 
whites. 

So many people can’t see this 
is What these leaders mean when 
they start talking about how 
they will “change things”. They 
don’t mean to change things to 
help people live better in the 
United States. When a man 
wants to win a political race, 
he will say anything to get the 
job. But the politic ans will 
never fool me — or a lot of 
other people who have heard all 
the things they talk about be- 
fore. 

“LAW AND ORDER’’ 

The hardest thing to under- 
stand is how so many people 
could swallow George Wallace, 
when he has never said one thing 
that he would do for the poor 
white or black people. He has 
only talked of how he is going 


to stop the crime rate, the “burn- 
ing and looting and killing”. 

His “law and order” would 
help the rich man, but it would 
have to be used against his own 
poor white followers just as 
much as against the black peo- 
ple. Then they would have to 
turn around and do away with 
him. 

It is more true than ever that 
so long as you keep the black 
man branded, the white man 
will never get any place, either. 
Yet the race-haters seem to 
really believe that they can turn 
history backwards. It can’t be 
done. 

WHITE REBELS 

History shows us just what 
the black man has done for this 
country. Black soldiers fought 
and died on the same battle 
fields that white men did. They 
are still doing it. But as soon 
as some whites get on the ship 
to come back to the U.S., they 
want to forget what they have 
learned together. 

The truth about Hie white 
race is that they just hate to 
give up being “on top” of the 
whole world of other people. 
The “hippies” and the young 
white rebels know this truth, and 
want nothing more to do with 
hying to hold other races back 
from the truth. 


SUBSCRIBE TO 
N & L — $1 


When you have that many 
whites fighting with the blacks 
against the “great white lead- 
ers,” a new world is not far 
away. 


Farmworker News 

GRAPES TO VIETNAM 

Grape exports to servicemen 
in Vietnam have doubled many 
times since the start of the Cali- 
fornia grape strike. In 1965, 
when the strike started, Viet- 
nam received $32,438 worth of 
grapes, making that country the 
17th largest importer. In 1967, 
the year that UFWOC (United 
Farm Workers Organizing Com- 
mitee) struck Giumarra’s table 
grapes, this figure had jumped to 
$214,330 worth of grapes, the ninth 
largest importer. 

During the first five months 
of this year, the lean part for i 
grapes, they managed to ship 
$92,111 in grapes to Vietnam. 
This could project to a 12-month 
figure of about $500,000 — 

which would place the war 
third on the export list. Is the 
government subsidizing the 
grape-producing corporations in 
their dispute with the farm 
workers? 

TOMATO WORKERS 

Farm workers in the tomato 
fields of Lucas County, Ohio, 
have won union contracts with 
at least 22 growers. Agreement 
was reached last month between 
the growers and the Farm Labor 
Organizing Committee (FLOC), 
after 500 workers had walked 
off their jobs. FLOC is a migrant 
union organizing in northern 
Ohio and southern Michigan. 

The contracts call for an ap- 
proximate ten per cent wage in- 
crease effective immediately, a 
union shop for next year with 
FLOC recruiting the farm work- 
ers, and improved living condi- 
tions. This is a breakthrough in 
the unionization of field workers 
in the midwest migrant stream. 
FLOC Director Blademar Velas- 
quez says the union now has over 
> 1,000 members. 
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EDITORIAL 


Mine Union Bureaucrats Bargain 
Away Vital Work Control for Wages 

Stopping miners’ wildcat strikes is the main point in the new 
contract signed by the United Mine Workers union and the Bitu- 
minous Coal Producers Association on Oct. 18. And for the first time, 
a direct penalty is written into the contract if min ers wildcat 

This clause states that any miner who goes out on any wildcat 
strike during the next year will have his $120 Christmas bonus cut 
off. In addition, and also for the first time in the mines, if a miner 
does not work the day before or the day after any one of eight 
holidays, he loses the holiday pay. 

Many people do not know the extent of wildcat strikes in the 
country, and the record of the miners alone during the past 30 
months shows how little is published in even the labor press — let 
alone the capitalist press — about the number of strikes that take 
place. 

DAILY WILDCAT STRIKES IN MINES 

The figure is. 428,000 man-shifts lost in that lime through wild- 
cat strikes. This is an average of 14,300 miners out on wildcat 
strike every week, or, with mines averaging some 300 to 400 men, 
it comes to about 40 mines hit by a wildcat each week. These strike 
figures reveal several important facts. First, they are a measure 
of the continuous opposition of the miners to their conditions of 
work. Second, they show a near total inability of the local unions 
to handle grievances over conditions of work, which forces miners 
to take matters into their own hands. And third, this effort on the 
part of UMW President “Tony” Boyle and the local operators will 
fail completely, because miners value their lives more than they 
do money, and they must continue to wildcat to protect themselves 
because the coal operators will not correct the abuses and dangerous 
conditions willingly. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that not one of these wild- 
cat strikes involved wages or money; every one was over unsafe 
conditions of work, inhuman production speed-up and boss harass- 
ment. 

These are matters which are not spelled out in the contract, 
and because of this have always produced serious problems. Under 
the unending pressure of the coal operators for more and more 
production, mine bosses in turn try to push men to impossible work 
limits and into deadly unsafe work conditions. The men have filed 
mounds of grievances, but union committeemen ignore all but the 
most clear-cut cases— and even many of these are not touched. The 
result is that the men have no choice but to go out on strike in 
defense of their very lives. 

WAGE INCREASE NOT CRITICAL ISSUE 

Most of the reports on the UMW contract highlight the wage 
increase of $3 a day now, $2 more next year and another $2 the 
year after that. To be sure, the miners need the wage increases, but 
they have never made wlage increases the central issue. For them, 
the most important thing has always been, and remains today, the 
conditions of work. 

What they wanted much more than the wage increase was a 
clause in the contract to control the clouds of coal dust released 
into the air during the coal producing process. This is deadly dusfc 
Breathing it causes silicosis, tuberculosis and other serious respira- 
tory diseases. This is ailso the dust which explodes with greater 
force than gunpowder to rip bodies and leave widows and orphans 
to mourn the violent deaths of their husbands and fathers. 

If this provision had been written into the contract, the rank- 
and-file miners would have enforced it with a vengeance. But 
instead, Boyle undoubtedly bargained this critical matter away for 
some other fringe benefit— and took it completely out of the hands 
of the rank-and-file by deciding to try to get a dust control provi- 
sion through federal mine safety legislation. 

This means federal mine inspectors would be charged with en- 
forcing the law, if it is ever passed by Congress. Every coal miner 
knows there are thousands of violations of the present safety code 
every day; that mine inspectors are not in the working areas daily 
to see the violations; and that as a part of the federal code the dust; 
control provision could he totally useless. 

While the contract also expands seniority to include area moves' 
and increases vacation benefits, the added dime miners wanted the 
operators to pay into the Health and Welfare Fund was dropped 
by Boyle. This Fund pays for medical-hospital expenses of miners 
and their dependents, and pays retirement benefits. Miners wanted 
the extra 10c so widows and surviving children of dead miners would 
continue to get hospital-medical coverage instead of being cut off 
as they are now, and to increase the retirement benefits of miners 
above the present pitiful $115 a month. 

Another provision miners wanted and didn’t get was a clause 
to prevent scab (non-union) coal from being processed at union 
mines. Today’s high quality market demands require quality pro- 
cessing, and non-union Operators usually make deals with operators 
who have existing union-operated processing facilities. The very, 
principle of processing non-union coal has always rankled union 
miners, not only because non-union miners are often too old, under- 
paid and can’t fight effectively because they are pretty much at the 
mercy of the non-union coal operators, but also because non-union 
coal is a real economic threat to them. 

And so once again the pattern shows up in the mines as it does 
elsewhere: The union bureaucrats bargained away the vital life 
and death matters of control over conditions of work the miners 
so desperately need, in exchange for a wage increase and a few 
fringe benefits. Because this is so, the future will hold more, not 
less, wildcat strikes in the mines. 


DETROIT GRAPE BOYCOTT HELP NEEDED 


The farm workers who are 
fighting for a decent wage and 
working conditions need your 
help in their grape boycott. 
If you would like to volun- 
teer some time to tee cam- 
paign, or help picket on Fri- 


days and Saturdays, write to: 
United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee 

2500 Howard Street 
Detroit, Mich. 48216 
or call 825-4811 
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From The Auto Shops 


On the Line 

Workers Will Be Abused as 
Long as Company Controls 

by John Allison 

On the second page of the UAW contract with Chrys- 
ler Corporation, you will read these words: The corpora- 
tion has the exclusive right to manage its plants and direct 
its affairs and working forces. Now add: shop rules, right 
to hire and fire, set production standards and control time. 


Fleetwood 

(Continued from Page 1) 

eat the union held a meeting and 
tried to persuade the workers 
to go back. It was really a con- 
trolled meeting with hand-picked 
pteople giving the same line 
about an unauthorized strike and 
how this will break the union. 
They tried to tell us that Fleet- 
wood has the best working con- 
ditions. 

Bnt many workers would not 
buy this. One worker got up and 
asked why do we have to fight 
again for things that we were 
supposed to have 25 years ago. 
It was against the speed-up and 
harassment, the intimidation by 
foremen, that the union was first 
formed. 

We are back now and a lot of 
us are asking what does a union 
stand for. It seems that the union 
was on the company’s side on 
many of the grievances. Why 
doesn’t the union back us? Some- 
time the committeeman is work- 
ing hand in hand with the fore- 
man. We don’t even bother to talk 
with him. 

When the union doesn’t back 
us the company feels it has a 
free hand. They are still work- 
ing the hell out of us. The com- 
mitteemen say nothing. 

COMPANY FIRINGS 

During the wildcat the com- 
pany took pictures of workers in 
front of the building. Foremen 
came down and took down 
names of workers they recog- 
nized. As a result 38 workers 
were fired. What is going to hap- 
pen to those workers? 

In some departments where 


the workers are really together 
the company has had to change 
policy as a result of the wildcat. 
One example is the glass job 
where the company gave them 
two more men. 

The wildcat could be just a 
beginning. Many of the young 
guys are saying we have to have 
a change. Even if we might 
lose we have to try. Most are 
waiting for the first train moving 
to get on and make a change 
First Shift Worker, Fleetwood 
Second Shift Worker, Fleetwood 


Ford Rouge 

DETROIT, Mich. — The as- 
sembly line has really been 
something since the beginning of 
the model year. Workers are 
being written up tor poor and 
careless work without any job 
standards being set. The con- 
tract says that standards should 
be set at the beginning of the 
model year. This protects a 
worker from the foreman giving 
him extra job. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Right now guys are being 
made to work out of their clas- 
sification. Assembly workers 
who make $3.38% an hour are 
being worked on utility jobs 
which are supposed to pay $3.56 
an hour. The workers are not 
getting the higher rate. 

The union says that the com- 
pany in not bargaining on these 
jobs in good faith. But the union 
has not done anything about 
setting strike procedures in mo- 
tion. In fact, with the presi- 
dential election occurring, the 
union seems to be more tied 
up in the election and is doing 
nothing for workers’ grievances 
in the plant. 


DEGRADE WORKERS 

The company seems to be mak- 
ing a psychological effort to de- 
grade the workers and the union 
is not doing anything about it. 
One foreman, Spenser, called 
some black workers savages. The 
workers were damn mad and 
wanted to have that foreman 
removed. But the union hasn’t 
done anything to get him away. 
Instead, some foremen have been 
riding certain workers who com- 
plained about this racist fore- 
man, in an effort to get rid of 
them. 

— Rouge Assembly 
Line Worker 

Mahwah Ford 

Mahwah, N.J. — The Mah- 
wah division of the Ford 
Motor Company finally 
withdrew their resistance to 
the apprenticeship program 
agreed upon contractually 
between the Ford Motor Co. 
and the UAW on a national 
level. 

But to assure the least pos- 
sible disturbance of the old 
practice of denial of opportunity 
other than to those accepted by 
a Joe McGuire, this program 
affords little or nothing to a 
graduate in terms of becoming 
a skilled tradesman or journey- 
man in the maintenance depart- 
ment at the Mahwah Ford plant. 

NO TRADESMEN NEEDED 

Since it became known that the 
apprenticeship program was defi- 
nitely accepted, there has been a 
special effort to hire into this de- 
partment more tradesmen in this 
short period than were hired at 
any time in the history of this 
plant. 

Therefore, at the conclusion 
of the apprentice’s training 
period there will exist no avail- 
able need to add to the man pow- 
er in the trades. 

There is, however, an alter- 
native and that is to return to 
the assembly line or seek em- 
ployment elsewhere. Should one 
elect to return to the line to 
wait for an opening in the skill- 
ed department, he can certainly 
anticipate a problem should the 
department management remain 
as it is today. 


Let me explain. Workers have 
nothing to say about the time they 
start and quit work. And if a 
worker fails to comply with the 
contract, company policy or shop 
rules, he or she will be subject 
to discipline, and in some cases 
to discharge. 

DIFFERENT RULE 

Shop rules are in a safety book 
workers receive when hired. 
However, your supervisor has 
some rules in his head that are 
not in the book, and he is the 
one who has the last word in 
most cases. What this means is 
that the workers are very much 
at the mercy of their supervisors, 
regardless of whether what he 
says is in the book or not. 

Now let’s take a look at com- 
pany policy. When a worker is 
ill and cannot come to work and 
is at home in bed, he or she will 
get a “Dear John” from manage- 
ment’s insurance department or- 
dering the worker to report to 
their doctor. 

If you can’t pick up your bed 
with yourself and get over to 
the doctor’s office, the next 
day you will get a second 
“Dear John” letter notifying 
that your seniority has been 
broken. In other words, you 
are discharged, discharged be- 
cause you did not comply with 
company orders or policy. 

Those who work with manage- 
ment insurance, doctor’s compen- 
sation or department supervision 
are all stool pigeons. All work to- 
gether as an anti-union force 
against the working class. 

OWN LAW 

The auto industry can teach 
Wallace a lesson on law and or^ 
der, and the two would under- 
stand each other very well. It’s 
the kind of law and order they 
make up to suit their own inter- 
ests, and is against anything that 
is human. 

The union in the shops sets 
a value on seniority above al- 
most anything else, and says it 


will defend this right to the end. 
Bnt saying and doing are two 
different things. Because it 
makes no difference how long 
you have worked in the auto 
shop if you get sick. If you have 
to go home because you are 01, 
you are a prime subject for a 
“Dear John” letter from your 
employer and all of the rest of 
the harassment that goes along 
with it. 

This is the way it is in the shop 
today, and from the looks of 
things, conditions are going to 
get a lot worse before they get 
better. 


Work Conditions 
In Scottish Mills 

(Aberdeen, Scotland — The 
following excerpts about condi- 
tions workers face in the paper 
mills in and around Aberdeen, 
are from the “ Aberdeen Militant,” 
paper of the Aberdeen branch of 
the Syndicalist Workers’ Federa- 
tion.) 

STONEYWOOD 

The Mill becomes more like a 
prison every day; not only have 
dogs been used against workers 
pilfering, but in some depart- 
ments now employees must wear 
name and number tabs and 
carry passport-style passes. 

There has been talk in the 
mi ll lately of taking industrial 
action for better conditions, and 
a ban on overtime when the mill 
has a lot of orders seems pos- 
sible at the moment. 

DONSIDE MILL 

Donside was the only mill in 
the Clan group to show iio profit 
last year; in fact it recorded a 
loss of over £500,000, mainly 
due to breakdowns of new 
machinery. The management, 
however have used the loss as an 
excuse to attack working condi- 
tions and for the last few 
months the workers have been 
subjected to increasing speed-up. 
Of course the workers have re- 
sented and resisted this, and a 
situation has been brought about 
where 60 workers have now been 
sacked, allegedly for “persistant 
malingering.” 

CULTER 

In Culter Mill the bosses seem 
to think that because they are 
dealing mainly with country 
workers they can get away with 
anything. A profit of almost 
£700,000 last year for the Culter 
Guard Bridge company has 
brought no improvement to the 
workers’ conditions. They are 
continually cheated out of bonus 
and overtime payments as weB 
as increments and have to go 
to great lengths to get them. 

Safety precautions in the mill 
are poor; fire-fighting equipment 
is inadequate and electrical fit- 
tings a danger to life. To make 
things worse, men are often 
forced to do other men’s jobs, 
with no compensation if they are 
injured. Another source of dis- 
content is that many workers 
are on 12-hour shifts. 

What holds some workers back 
from action is the tied-cottage 
system; many workers Eve in 
miB houses and to lose their jobs 
would also be to lose their 
houses. One thing which would 
be a big advance would be the 
right to elect shop stewards to 
deal with grievances as they 
arise. 
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NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 
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D. — The Arab-lsraeli Collision — 
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Workers’ Leaflet at Mahwah 

(Editor’s Note: The following leaflet was distributed by 
workers at the Mahwah, N.J., Ford assembly plant.) 

AS A LATE GREAT AMERICAN ONCE SAID: SOME 
PEOPLE SEE THINGS AS THEY ARE, AND ASK WHY? 
I SEE THINGS AS THEY SHOULD BE AND ASK WHY NOT? 

We, the Black workers of the Mahwah plant must now ask 
ourselves, and others this same question. Why Not? We must 
ask ourselves, why haven’t we achieved the benefits, or come 
any further along the line in this plant or union. 

The Black Men must now come together and organize, 
as is being done all over the country. We must not sit idly 
by and expect someone else to give us what we ourselves 
should be demanding. We have learned that we stand alone. 
Only by coming together in organization, can we expect to 
have any meaningful voice. 

By being a united front, we can say to Ford: “No longer 
wiB we settle for anything other than equal opportunities, 
respect and dignity as a man. No longer will we stand idly 
by while one of our own is cursed, or abused by some racist 
foreman. No longer wiB we be denied the equal right to jobs 
in any area in the plant to which we are qualified for . . . 
No longer will we depend upon the grievance procedure to 
settle major difficulties.” 

Only by becoming a strong body can we be sure of equal 
representation in any future policy making or appointments. 

I am not asking you to do something new, or unique 
and untried. Nor am I asking you to attempt the impossible. To 
become a part of a movement never before tried any time 
or place. On the contrary, I’m asking you become a part of 
the greatest movement this country, this world, has ever 
seen. I’m saying its time to form with the other concerned 
Black people, that are not only saying it loud, but are making 
themselves heard by banning together into black organiza- 
tion. United Black Brothers of Mahwah Ford 
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Editorial Appeal 

Fight Against Wallaceism 
Is Needed More Than Ever 

The fact that George Wallace failed to plunge this 
country into the so-called “constitutional crisis” that hung 
like a sword of Damocles on Nov. 5, but did not fall, has 
not solved the real crisis we face — anymore than Wallace 
and Wallaceism will disappear now that the election is 
over. They will not disappear until the cancer they rep- 
resent is destroyed at its root. And the root of that cancer 
is racism. 

Wallace’s failure to win any but five of the most be- 
nighted states of the Deep South, and his failure to win 
the big »“blue collar” vote he expected in the North, can- 
not permit us to forget that more than nine million votes 
were cast for him — across the land. They were the votes 
not only of the KKK in the Deep South, but of the Birchites 
who' have chapters in every major state in the country, 

, of the .White Citizens’ Councils, the Minute Men, and the 
hundreds of other far-right organizations that infest every 
state of the union, who are out to destroy both the black 
revolt and the labor movement. 

The labor bureaucracy’s belated campaign — under 
pressure from the black workers in the shop— to expose 
Wallace’s true labor record, undoubtedly helped some of 
the white workers Wallace had counted on, to regain their 
good class sense in sufficient time. Yet it is the labor 
bureaucracy that must bear responsibiltiy for helping to 
nurture Wallaceism by its utter failure to fight racism, 
beginning in its own house. 

Four years ago, white and black labor united briefly 
to defeat Goldwater — but the transition to a united strug- 
gle against racism did not develop after his defeat. The 
fight against Wallaceism, the fight against racism, can- 
not be put off for another four years again. It must be 
fought now. And daily. And it is the poor and the rank 
land file workers, black and white, who must be counted 
on to end it. 

CLASS STRUGGLE AND BLACK REVOLT 

It is more true than ever that “American civilization 
has been on trial from the day of its birth. Its hollow 
slogans of democracy have been found wanting from the 
very start of the labor and Negro struggles at the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. The first appearance of trade 
unions and workingmen’s parties in the U.S. paralleled 
the greatest of the slave revolts and the emergence of the 
Abolitionist movement. This parallelism is the character- 
istic feature of American class struggle. Only when these 
two great movements coalesce do we reach decisive turn- 
ing points in U.S. development." (From American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial). ■ ■ " 

, r ft is this intimate connection between capitalism and 
racism, ,and between class struggle and black revolt which 
the labor bureaucracy has concealed, and which it cannot 
reveal so long as it remains tied to the capitalist organiza- 
tions; 4 To fight racism, to fight Wallaceism, requires a 
totally new philosophy, the unifying philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism. 

, , 1 : ■ f: , >■ ' 

The workers who have responded to our Appeal for 
Help in the last issue, have expressed this most clearly: 

‘‘The union should be writing about Wallace the way 
your paper does,” wrote one white auto worker, who lived 
through the 30’s and knows that without the Negro, the 
GIO could never have been built. 

“The best article I ever read was the one in your 
paper about Wallace. The union should have done some- 
thing about letting workers know what he really stands for 
a long time ago. What I want to know now is what Marxist- 
Humanism really stands for,” said another black worker. 

What Marxist-Humanism really stands for is the phil- 
osophy and the practice of human freedom. News & Letters 
Committees is the organizational expression of this unity 
of theory and practice; and our paper remains the only 
one anywhere edited by a black auto production worker 
which Combines the talents of workers and intellectuals, 
and has become a real weapon in the freedom struggles. 
WE NEED YOUR HELP 

News & Letters must continue. But it cannot con- 
tinue without your help. In our 13 years of existence we 
have been supported entirely by contributions and sub; 
scriptions of members and friends. Our entire staff, both 
full-time and part-time, works on a voluntary basis, but 
wC need a minimum of $8,000 to maintain this paper an- 
other year. We thank all those who have sent in their 
contributions. Now — whether it is $1, $5, $10 or $100 — 
we need YOURS. 

NEWS & LETTERS, 415 Brainard St., Detroit, Mich. 48201 

• I enclose $ as my contribution to keep News 

& Letters going. 

• Please enter my renewal ( ), new subscription ( ) for 

one year at $1. 

NAME : 

ADDRESS . 

CITY... STATE ZIP 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

I distributed your Special 
Report on Czechoslovakia to 
as many as I could. I wish I 
could get it translated into 
Italian. A friend who was in 
Czechoslovakia just before the 
invasion says he will probably 
use your article in one that 
he’s getting published in some 
intellectual magazine here. 

Correspondent 

Milan 

* * * 

It is obvious that Dubcek has 
made many concessions of a 
predictable kind. The battle is 
only at its early stages. We 
are right about Hungary not 
being the end. 

I could easily be wrong, but 
it looks as if the centre of the 
struggle is shifting back to 
Europe, but this time, the ex- 
perience of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America will have some v 
bearing upon the shape it 
takes. 

Marxist Humanist 
Scotland 

* * * 

The Soviet invasion proves 
once again (as if it really 
needed proving) that state- 
capitalism is as opposed to 
modest reform as is the capi- 
talistic U.S. Keep up the good 
work of applying the Marxian 
method to current events, and 
relating both to present living 
theory. 

Teacher 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

Your issue on Czechoslova- 
kia with the special report was 
very interesting And informa- 
tive even for those of us who 
were supposedly already well- 
informed, having just been 
there. The fact is that what 
we had read up to then was 
mostly news or otherwise opin- 
ions on what had happened 
coming from the “communist 
field,” meaning the Italian 
Communist Party. 

I want also to tell you that 
I liked very much all the 
many articles from auto work- 
ers in your last few issues. 

Correspondent 

Genoa 

* * * 

No thinking person, no 
genuine revolutionary could 
fail to share the sense of 
horror over the Russian in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia ex- 
pressed by Andrew Filak in 
the Oct. News & Letters. How- 
ever to allow the idea of the 
spontaneous unity of the Czech 
and Slovak peoples in their 
heroic resistance, to obscure 
the deep class divisions in 
Czechoslovak society both be- 
fore and after the invasion 
may, in the long run, be a 
disservice to .the Czechoslovak 
and world working class be- 
cause it creates the impression 
of an identity of interest be- 
tween the Czech workers and 
the “liberalizing” faction of 
the ruling Communist Party 
lead by Dubcek . . . 

This lack of sharp class 
analysis even affects the re- 
porting of the Czech resist- 
ance. It is true that there was 
a general strike, but it was a 
one-hour strike held during 
lunch-hour. If the workers had 
really felt that the liberal 
regime represented their in- 
terests, or if that regime were 
based on genuine organs of 
workers’ power (like workers’ 
councils), the strike would 
have been more than sym- 
bolic . . . 

Today, it is increasingly 
clear that Dubeck and his fol- 
lowers are desperately cling- 
ing to power and that they 


will be willing to swallow al- 
most any compromise with 
their Russian overloads in 
order to preserve it. This will 
inevitably lead to direct po- 
lice persecution of outspoken 
Marxist intellectuals within 
Czechoslovakia and to in- 
creased oppression of the 
workers, who will be made to 
pay the costs of the Russian 
invasion and its attendant 
economic disruption. 

It is therefore imperative 
not to allow any illusions 
about the nature of the 


deplorable when we know that 
the struggle in Czechoslovakia 
is far from over. The Russian 
leaders want a purge, and are 
using every possible means to 
get it I am looking forward 
to the new pamphlet. 

H. McShane 
Glasgow 

* * * ' 

I don’t understand how the 
U.S. can do all the bombing 
and fighting they’ve been do- 
ing in Vietnam, and then yell 
about China and Russia send- 
ing aid to the North. They act 
like the U.S. can go into any 


Dubcek group or any illusions 
about “national unity,” but to 
concentrate on the working 
class, which “has not yet had 
its say.” When it does, the 
clear signs of worker self- 
activity and self-organization 
will be evident for all who 
have eyes to see, and it will 
not take the form either of 
largely symbolic reforms or a 
symbolic strike. 

D.G. 

New York 

* * * 

It’s hard to decide who 
showed more contempt for the 
masses — the Communist Party 
that defended the invasion by 
Russia; or the Maoists who 
condemned the invasion (the 
Russians were imperialists), 
and also condemned the 
Czechoslovaks (they were 
nothing but revisionists). 

So far as I am concerned 
the Russian invasion proved 
how “revolutionary” were the 
developments in Czechoslova- 
kia. Otherwise, why would it 
have been so imperative: for 
Russia to crush them, before 
this “first stage” could ever 
develop further? 

Reader 

, ... Los Angeles 

■'*" y • 

War and the left 

Over 100,000 marched in 
tendon on Oct. 27 to oppose 
the war in Vietnam. And now 
that the big demonstration is 
oyer, there is a good deal of 
speculation about the future. 

We have to face the fact 
that the mass of the workers 
are far from being involved. 
It is still a movement of stu- 
dents with Tariq Ali and Pat 
Jordan (members of the 
Fourth International) ; scoop- 
ing up the publicity. Other 
organizations were involved in 
the demonstration, but they 
are seldom mentioned. Tariq 
Ali is now talking about unit- 
ing the Left groups on some 
issues nearer home. 

While there is some talk 
about the “revolution” (said 
to be almost imminent), no 
real revolutionary message is 
being brought to the Workers. 
Marxism is often referred to 
in passing, but little is said 
about what it means.: 

On top , of this, while there 
is strong feeling among ordi- 
nary people about Czecho- 
slovakia, nothing is befog done 
by the “Marxists.” This is 


country in the world and do 
what they want to and nobody 
else has anything to say about 
it— especially the people right 
in that country itself. Do they 
really think they own ALL 
the world? 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

If you ask some people why 
they support the war in Viet- 
nam, they’ll tell you It’s to 
stop the Communists from 
coming to this country and 
taking over. What a fataLmis- 
coneeption that is, besides 
showing ignorance or uncon- 
cern over the suffering of the 
Vietnamese people! 

By the late ’50’s, the Com- 
munists had just about dried 
up in this country. The Com- 
munist Party was full of FBI 
agents. The Daily Worker 
had become a weekly. But now, 
since the barbarous American 
aggression in Vietnam, their 
■ membership is climbing again 
and they’re putting out a new 
daily newspaper. 

Obviously, American aggres- 
sion is making Communists 
i n America, strengthening 
Communism right here at 
home. If the war keeps up 
much longer, they won’t have 
to swim across from Vietnam 
to take over; there’ll be plenty 
.here, already. . ■ vt 

Reader 

Philadelphia 

* i * 

ELECTION 

COMMENTARY 

Those automation machines 
sure ran true to form. The 
way the computers were 
breaking down all over the 

place during election night 
seemed a fitting commentary 
on the “great society” they 
were supposed to be comput- 
ing! 

Machine Operator 
4, Detroit 

* • * 

The vote in the South wil 

not really represent what the 
poor people there think. I am 
sure there will be many who 
will be voting for Wallace be- 
cause they will be afraid net 
to, I have never lived to foe 
South in my life, but it bps 
only been recently thati I fin- 
ally believed my vote really 
was secret. For years I was 
sure that they could tell how 
I voted. If I felt that way. 
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WHAT IS NEWS & LETTERS? A unique combination 
of workers and intellectuals. 

PAPER — This is the only paper anywhere edited by a black 
worker, Charles Denby, who works in an auto plant. The only 
paper written for and by working people, youth and black 
people fighting for freedom, in the U.S. A. and in other 
countries. 

The only paper that features a regular column, “Two 
Worlds,” by Raya Dunayevskaya, chairman of the National 
Editorial Board, and author of Marxism and Freedom. 
ORGANIZATION — We are an organization of Marxist Human- 
ists — blacks and whites who are seeking to change our condi- 
tions of life in the shops, the schools, the society as a whole. 
To do this we feel that all of us — workers in the factories, 
students in the universities and high schools — must come to- 
gether and talk about how we can end speed up and racism 
in the plants, miseducation in the school; how we can build 
different human relations, by abolishing the division between 
mental and manual labor. 

We invite you to write for the paper, and to join our 
organization. 


can you imagine how Negroes 
in the South feel? 

Steelworker’s WHe 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

* * * 

MAYOR LINDSAY 

It was enMghtening to read 
recently about the meeting of 
New York’s Mayor Lindsay 
with the Communist Mayor of 
■ Moscow. They chatted about 
common problems, these two 
large-scale employers of mu- 
nicipal labor. 

Lindsay seemed to envy the 
totalitarian’s “docile” labor 
force — about half a century 
" without at strike. I wouldn’t 
be surprised if Lindsay 
wouldn’t be happier as mayor 
of Moscow right now’ 

: W' '• ' Observer 

Florida 

* * * 

THE BLACK REVOLT 

A Negro worker was in line 
for a better job in the mill 
but they hired a fellow off 
the streets, saying that he had 
"worked with the railroad and 
'had more experience. The 
worker did not do anything 
about it unta the next opening 
"came. 

1 Then he filed a grievance 
'with the help of a few white 
workers. The day he went 
downtown about the grievance 
>1 gave him a “Freedom Now” 
button I had, to put on his 
coat. They -only negotiated 15 
minutes awh he got the job. 
■•."v, Steel Worker 

if, i Pittsburgh 

,*v * * 

c Would you mind sending me 
also a copy «f “Black Mass 
Revolt?” I liked very much 
yottr position on black power 
in your thesis. Carried to its 
logical ’ conclusion, the con- 
cept of black power could end 
i«p in the formation of some- 
thing similar to South African 
Bantustans which, with unem- 
ployment on the upgrade, 
would be very useful to the 
System. 

• On the other hand, one has 
to support without reserva- 
tion the struggle of the black 
people for having immediately 
that minimum right of not 
being beaten and murdered 
on the streets. 

■ Politico 

Italy 

* * * 

I am sick to death of hear- 
ing so-called “Negro leaders” 
urge separation of the blacks 
from the rest of the country. 
Some Idiot was quoted as ad- 
vocating that Harlem secede 
from New York, and, I sup- 
pose, the Union. 

I don’t of course, object to 
anybody’s self-determination, 
but I do object to the utterly 
Unrealistic pronouncements of 
self-styled “leaders.” Leaders 
like that; nobody needs. 

What is needed is Workers, 
black and white, joining to 
fight to change New York and 
the Union. Maybe the workers 
could secede from the Union— 
by striking together for a new 
society. 

Reader 
New York 

* » * 

The newscasters dwell at 
length and in detail upon the 
rebellions, but never notice 
the message of the fight for 
freedom. I am personally con- 
vinced that nothing will defeat 
the revolution for Freedom. 

White Teacher 

t Florida 

* * * 

THE SICK SOCIETY 

The recent goings on in this 
country leave me very dis- 
turbed. Even in France (here 


is nothing but reaction to 
date. Even Soustelle has re- 
turned to Paris. 

Then you watch Johnson’s 
Study Commission on Violence 
with the longshoreman “philo- 
sopher” Hoffer presiding, and 
you remember that he has a 
chair at the U.C. in Berkeley 
without “proper” credentials, 
while Eldridge Cleaver is pro- 
hibited from giving a credited 
course because he doesn’t 
have credentials. 

To top it all, there have 
been a rash of bombings 
around Los Angeles. You just 
feel sick. 

Marxist Humanist 
Los Angeles 

. ,- * 

CUBA, CHINA— 
AND ITALY. 

By What stretch of the imag- 
ination is Havana’s regime a 
case of “participating demo- 
cracy”? Che said he was for 
“redemption.” For this, his 
guerrillas were to turn them- 
selves into “killing machines”. 

Unless I am mistaken some 
of Castro’s guerillas sought 
“redemption” through warfare 
against Batista, but were 
tossed out after Castro got 
power and they had lost their 
usefulness. They were not al- 
lowed to participate in the 
“participating democracy.” 

On the other hand, the Com- 
munists in Cuba who went 
along pretty much with Batista 
ended up with more of Che’s 
“redemption” than some of his 
guerilla friends who made sac- 
rifices and risked all. 

Reader 

Florida 

Ht * # 

A Chinese friend of mine 
from Hong Kong keeps up 
with journals and papers from 
China and has some interest- 
ing information and ideas 
about the Red Guards and the 
youth that Mao used. 

She says that Mao was not 
able to use the city youth; who 
would not listen to him. He 
went to the country, where the 
poverty was so terrible that 
the peasant youth had nothing 
to lose and were getting a free 
ride to Peking. They fed 
themselves by simply break- 
ing into people’s homes in 
gangs. 

She says the school system 
is unbelievable now. The Red 
Guards broke up the chairs 
and tables, and have so hu- 
miliated the teachers that they 
don’t want to go back to the 
schools. As a result, school is 
about two hours a day and 
every child has to bring a 
stool to sit on. 

Observer 

California 

* * * 

Here in Italy all of the Left 
groups have held their Con- 
gresses, all of them divided— 


evidently over the question of 
whether one should be more 
for Castro or more for Mao. 

The only group that didn’t 
split was the PCDI (Partito- 
Communista Marxista-Lenin- 
ista d’ltalia), and entire 
sections of various groups 
throughout Italy, joined en 
masse the PCDI. Thus, it is 
the Maoists that have won 
this round. 

Even the Anarchists, who 
held their international con- 
vention in Italy this summer, 
split. It seems that it was 
principally a dispute between 
the younger and older genera- 
tions. 

Observer 

Milan 

ON OUR APPEAL 

Enclosed, !® my check for 
$10. I enjoy your paper des- 
pite the fact that I have been 
a wobbly for the past 50 years 
or so. More power to you, and 
may the devil keep you all. 

Old Wobbly 

Chicago 

VI-: ’, ■■■■■ 

Here’s a dollar for my sub. 
Can you come and distribute 
your paper at my plant? The 
guys in our shop need it. 

Ford Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I’m pledging one-third of 
the price I get on my next 
piece of sculpture toward your 
Sustaining Fund. Wish me 
luck. 

Artist 
New York 

Greetings from the woods. 
Here’s $5 as a token of our 
gratitude for News & Letters 
as a link with Detroit and 
“the land of the free” we 
have just escaped from. Last 
week 35 students from the uni- 
versity here joined pickets 
from metropolitan stores in 
protesting poor wages and 
working conditions. Greetings 
to all the freedom fighters 
there. 

Friend 

Ontario 

* * * 

As a neophyte in the move- 
ment towards a better Amer- 
ica, I’m prompted to compli : 
ment you on News & Letters. 
Humanism is the greatest of 
all foundations to build upon. 

Sometimes we preoccupy 
ourselves with only those lo- 
cal and-or regional problems 
seemingly crying for our at- 
tention, yet we neglect the full 
perspective of man’s struggle 
internationally. 

News & Letters brings into 
focus crisply, concisely and 
lucidly the panoramic view. 
Please continue the good work. 

New Reader 
California 
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TWO WORLDS 

EDITOR’S NOTE: We print below excerpts from the s Foreword to 
our new pamphlet: 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Revolution and Counter Revolution 

In the stealth of the night, when most of Czechoslovakia slept, 
hundreds of thousands of Communist troops^ in endless columns of 
Russian tanks, rolled into the country which had just completed 
the very first act of peaceful revolution — ousting the old Stalinist 
(Novotny) leadership and electing a new one, establishing a free 
press, radio, TV, and, above all, letting the people find their own 
tongue. 

The ruling Russian bureaucracy had tried to justify their 
counter-revolutionary act by inventing a blatant two-fold lie, to the 
effect that “counter-revolutionary” forces were about to take over 
Czechoslovakia from within, and that the Russian Communist Party 
and state leaders had been “invited” by persons, unspecified, in 
Czechoslovakia. Instead, what the invading troops foiind were a 

people never before so united in opposition to the occupiers not 

from West Germany, as charged, but from the “fraternal Communist 
countries.” 

The youth who were supposed to have been interested in nqthr 
ing but “material things” were laying their lives down for the 
freedom of their country. “The little old ladies” who were supposed 
to have lived their lives, were taunting the troops as, by the 
thousands, and tens of thousands, the people streamed into the 
streets to sit defiantly in the squares. Brief but effective strikes were 
carried out. No Czechoslovak collaborators were found anywhere 
DUBCEK: ILLUSION OR COMPROMISE? 

Not only could the invaders not find a Quisling; they could 
not even find a Kadar. The defiance was total. When their leaders 
returned from Moscow, having there accepted the degrading condi- 
tions of the invading power, and showing they were becoming 
experts at speaking with two voices, the Resistance continued. So 
Dubcek is back in Moscow trying to see whether he can get the 
occupying forces out of his country. Is he subject to such vain 
illusion or only searching for a formula to make occupation accept- 
able? r 


“For three minutes on Red Square I felt 
free. I am glad to take your three years for 
that.” 

— Vadim Delone, 23 year old student, 5 
upon being sentenced to prison for protest- 
ing the Russian invasion of Czechoslovakia. 


The shock of the invasion did not exhaust itself in the non- 
Communist world, but penetrated to the Communist parties. Thus, 
the two biggest Communist parties in Western Europe— the Italian 
and the French— opposed, as did the British Communist Party and 
those of the smaller countries. 

What is far more important Is that the brutal invasion at 
Czechoslovakia has made it necessary for the anti- Vietnam war 
movement to fight on two fronts since it has, of necessity, -centered 
attention of freedom fighters to the Russian, and not just American, 
danger. Surely, the Russian ruling bureaucracy visualized just such 
consequences. Why, then, did they embark on an action, the 
military success of which spelled out ideological failure? 

There are some who think that it was Poland’s Wladyslaw 
Gomulka, faced at home both from the Left and the’ •extreme 
nationalist Right, who tipped the scales in favor of invasion. There 
are others who think the Russians have been led into the fatal 
decision by East Germany’s Walter Ulbricht, who built an im- 
pregnable Berlin Wall to keep his workers from escaping to West 
Germany — only to find that the German workers could now make 
good their escape by a simple visit to a fraternal country, and 
from Czechoslovakia easily cross over into West Germany. There 
is, of course, no doubt that both of these situations were factors 
in the final decision. But anyone who believes in the fairy tale of 
the tail wagging the dog doesn’t know the Russian bear. 


“Would I go to jail for something I think 
is not right?” , J 

— Vladimir Dremlyuga, unemployed work- 
er sentenced to three years in a prison camp, 
upon being asked by the Russian court if he 
still considered that his protest was right. 


No, to perceive the reasons for such a calamitous 'adventure 
one must look at Russia itself. Moreover, in looking at Russia, one 
cannot restrict himself to look only at repercussions in ■» Russia Of 
events abroad. Rather, one must keep eyes glued on what emanates 
from Russia. E-.i” 

As against the Sinyavsky and Daniel trial in 1966, the 1967 
trial of Ginsburg and others (who are not part of the inner core 
of the highly structured Moscow literary establishment) had ex-: 
panded their “platform” from literary freedom to civil rights, in- 
cluding that of public demonstrations in which they had participated. 
While it is true that these are all still literary men, and they have 
not succeeded in establishing a relation with workers as had the 
Czechoslovak intellectuals, there is also no doubt that unofficial 
groupings exist underground that publish “literary essays,” includ- 
ing expressions of sympathy for Czechoslovakia, and demands for 
more freedom in Russia. The ruling bureaucracy knows well that 
where there is that much discontent in the privileged strata of the 
population, the restlessness among the masses is deep indeed. As 
one inmate of the Vorkuta forced labor camp, where there was a 
revolt back in 1953, expressed it then: “Russia is more than ever 
full of revolutionaries.” 

Thus, two altogether new features characterize the latest 
trial — that of Pavel Litvinov, Larisa Daniel, Konstantin Babitsky, 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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Doing and Thinking | 

The Role Of The Teacher 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: This month I turn my column over to David 
Paine, whose article continues the analysis of the present educational 
system, begun in “School vs. Education” and continued in “The 
Individual in Our Miseducational System,” on a very concrete and 
current level.— Bernard Wendell ) _ _ # 

by David Paine Puerto KICCH1S 

If the student is a convict, for jobs in low level administra- _ _ . . _ 

then surely the role of the tion and in production, while be- FCICS DlOOu ■ OX 
teacher in capitalist society ing constantly supplied with a s an T nfm p„artn 

The M* oi over 100 Poe, 

cally transmitting to the stu- , , . . . to Ricans who refused in- 

_ _ 0 hie rarnet a omont ie ucaH t - .. . . _ . 



Puerto Ricans Canadian Students Seize 
F Z‘ e ,!!! 0 ?£J a R *- Nine Campuses In Quebec 

The trials of over 100 Puer- Montreal, Canada — On I 16 to 18 years old — were in 
to Ricans who refused in- Oct. 21 we marched with I the forefront after the first day 


dent knowledge necessary diiction-into the A rmy, wiil more than 6,000 young ~ tb “ d f ^„i. e continue t0 ** S ° 

to his education, in realg begin on Tuesday, Now 12, £<£5. were established 

merely programs him with nrivo ohiu of h c ^ m the U.S.A.) students trom ine were estaDiisnea. 


srthSfs« him „ £ ^ Etwgiztei - « ~ •» * » 

decaying capitals atiefy SScet'lnA/3 February. verette de Montreal. We 

while training him for his and unimportant jobs. T h e number of resisters in- walked through downtown higher education. In a world 

role in that society. As al- BRAIN POI irr dieted for induction refusal has Montreal, singing, shouting, where university and technical 

: . i • i 1 1 * vuivii iQiiffhinrf 1 ~ j u _ .. • — . j* 


most everyone admits, this bridn*Tolice like their just about doubled in the past laughing ' education is a necessity for 

programming is done in a physical counterparts, are under- four months. During the four This was a happy day > aad a^oke to”find tt™trosTsecondary 

ssrSLZ aa vart* zj nonths iust ahc * d ' “ is ~ safirs.'sm 

“most impossible. Hence iUs noTLpSth« Eg T . “ TL 7" S 1 ”? 1 ”*!. P r er> ’ P “ 

Whether the h,-er w,. b h, SnfEnE' IT’ Zn’^t "■ 1 T , e , 2TSS22T S'SK WEBEC 

or not, he is forced by the system pf t ?T?> tp ^Lr« Smce the pe0ple ° f Puerto Quebecois. (Quebec for the cit- Quebec is a French-speaking 

to take .this role of an intellectual “ 1 Rico cannot vote for President izen of Quebec). nation with its economy com- 

policeman. Pressured by vicious JJj 1 A* e begmmng of 1116 and are not represented in Con- . . . . p letely dominated by foreign 

and incompetent administrators ester. . . i The latest stage of student interests — especially by Great 

from above and by resentful stu- Unlike the militancy of the 8 ' y 0 pay reaeral discontent broke out into the Britain and the United States, 

dents from below, he easily turns cops, however, this new teacher ^ axes- However, the draft — the open three weeks ago, when the with the complicity of the Ottawa 

to emotional sadism based upon militancy has positive aspects as blood tax — is a different mat- students of Lionel Groulx school government. Quebec has been 

his small morsels of superior well as a simple motive of ask- ter. j in Ste. Therese and St. Jerome kept economically backward by 

knowledge. ing better pay for oppression. In . 1 (Montreal suburbs) voted to its own leaders as well as by 

RACE AND CLASS New York, for example, the orig- It is hoped here that demon- occupy their campuses. the Catholic Church and by a 

' inal teachers’ union came out for strations in the United States tiny bourgeoisie — who con- 

This role, however, is modified progressive goals in classroom will take notice of the season STUDENT DEMANDS spired to grow rich and fat on 

along race and class lines depend- education and in opposition to of draft trials and draft protests, i There were three major is- the misery of the people, 

ing upon the community in which stultifying bureaucratic control, Nov. 14 has been designated the sues . , more money, more grants „„ . , . . . . 

the student-teacher relationship using strikes as a weapon, day of solidarity with Puerto and more loans with decreased A11 thes i , rce , s combined to 

takes place. Rican Resisters. interest rates preserve Quebec s colonial 

- \ .... . ... RADICALIZE TEACHERS interest rates. status , both within Canada and 

in upper middle-class white Thc exper j ence 0 f the strike has a . • - 2. Internal reorganization of vis-a-vis the United States. This 

ili he th?¥ntelleS and ^ instrumental in breaking AlltlWOr Gl FOCCS th e CEGEPs - student control colonial status is reflected in 
managerial skills hen^dsto take down the illusions of “profession- . .. , over content and form of classes; its educational system, and thus 

Ms rtUee li, Adthe samf alism ” that teachers have had GOlirtmart'ial better teachers; better admin- as national consciousness grows, 

ms place in tne eute. At me same of themselves, and has made istration giving a voice to the the demands for a modern ed- 

time, students are taught the them more amenab i e to organ- DETROIT, Mich.— Pfc. Walter students; development of the ucational system rise to take the 

ethic of cut throat competition, j atio members of the “new ^-os, an antiwar GI and a mem- professional-technical sectors vs. lead. 

and to look down on lower class working cla”-^ Unlike rolfcemen ber of the Youn § Socialist Al- the classical sector. . , , 

fads - the individual teacher^ usuattv liance before he was drafted, . It is not surprising that the 

Ib schools in working class a basically decent person not a faces imminent court-martial on 3 - J(>bs and . a chance for students in the CEGEPs should 

communities students arf fitted confi med^racist^ and so can be a charge of disobeying an order further education; a = d be the most sensitive They were 

reached both on’ the level of his at Fort Bragg, North Carolina, French university in Montreal, prommed M ^foi v* better 

1 CAH nl- A ntiu/nv realization of his role and his where he ls stationed. The stu( jents at Lionel-Groulx versity or tecb P ical education 

I jrJWU Ql Antiwar distaste for it, and on the level Kos made his political views voted 509 to 313 to occupy their , . , rp them for 

. .. of his own liberation from the op- clear to army brass before he facilities. All doors but one were - . , _ * ’ , th bnT , P<! 

Demonstration pression and insecurity of being was drafted and said that he barricaded, and the school was ° ere g masbed what the CEGEP 

Detroit Mich.— On Oct. 26 a Mp in the capitalist system. would exercise his constitution- divided into eight ^zone* . Stu- students found wag tbe same 

an anti-Vietnam War march So d can 1)6 seen tbat str ikes al .,T Igb A. of fre ® d ° m of speech de^ patrols kept o Aer apd putrid classical courses that the 
an anil Vietnam war maren strictlv economic reasons can within the armed forces. He was trolled the entrance. The caf- ipsts had „; ven and technical 
and rally took place, draw- break dov ^ certain barriers sepa . finally handed an order to cease eteria continued to function, but 

courses so antiquated and of 

ing about 1,500 people, which rating the brain police from the and desist from distributing anti- at half-price. such low quality that the stu- 

IS pretty good for Detroit. In average worker, and that strikes war literature on the base. Teachers were allowed to con- dents were prepared for nothing 

40 degree weather people dealing with improved education, Later, asked by an Army Spe- duct seminars and classes, but but more unemployment, 

showed their protest to the while their goals are usually re- cialist “5” for his copy of Viet- the administration was excluded, cpiioni s upi i> 

government and their soli- formist, can serve to radicalize nam GI (an ant i War newspaper Study sessions were held con- 

darity with the Vietnamese teachers m their work and its bitten by GIs), Kos complied, tinuously and the students’ poli- Up to nine campuses were 


It is hoped here that demon- occupy their campuses. the Catholic Church and by a 

strations in the United States tiny bourgeoisie — who con- 

will take notice of the season STUDENT DEMANDS spired to grow rich and fat on 

of draft trials and draft protests, i There were three major is- the misery of the people. 

Nov. 14 has been designated the sues; 1. more money, more grants . ,, . . 
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Rican Resisters. intorpst preserve Quebec s colonial 

te st ateS- status, both within Canada and 

a . _ 2. Internal reorganization of vis-a-vis the United States. This 

Antiwar GI FaC6S the CEGEPs — student control colonial status is reflected in 

_ . . over content and form of classes; its educational system, and thus 

VOlirtmartial better teachers; better admin- as national consciousness grows, 

istration giving a voice to the the demands for a modem ed- 

DETROIT, Mich.— Pfc. Walter students; development of the ucational system rise to take the 


1,500 at Antiwar 
Demonstration 

Detroit, Mich. — On Oct. 26 
an anti-Vietnam War march 


people. purpose. According to the army brass, tical level continued to rise. This ultimately occupied tnrougnout 

At, ultra wins organization NEGATIVE MILITANCY this constituted disobeying an rise was led by the 12th year Quebec but tiie UGEQ (Union 

An unra-rigm wing organization order and Kn* ha* b pen qo students who immediately ioined General des Etudiants de Que- 

showed up to picket our protest However, there is another as- c j iar g e( j cour f martialed with the students at Lionel- bee) executive failed to act. 

and maybe cause some trouble, pect of the new teacher militancy to be court martlaled Gro U lx Thes^ young people - Afraid of being called elitist, 

but one look at the Black Pan- that, as described in the last is- y ' u Q . y g P demanded consensus of all its 


cianst "O'- tor ms copy ot Viet- ; tne aammisirauon was exciuueu. N j NE SCHOOLS HELD 
nam GI (an antiwar newspaper Study sessions were held con- 

written by GIs), Kos complied, tinuously and the students’ poli- Up to nine campuses were 
According to the army brass, tical level continued to rise. This ultimately occupied throughout 
this constituted disobeying an rise was led by the 12th year Quebec, but the UGEQ (Union 
order, and Kos has been so students who immediately joined General des Etudiants de Que- 


thers there and they didn’t say a j sue of News & Letters, is obvious- 
word. ly negative. This concerns teach- 

OPPOSITION HERE er s’ strikes, such as the recent 

The opposition to the war is ?? e j n Ne ? York ’ concerned with 

growing faster and more violent J^ttie ve£d riism of’the^dfs 8 
each day. In cities all across and the veiled racism ot the dis- 

America people say they are not ofttachers to taletn- 

going to give up until the U.S. {a^ and shortsighted^ stands on 
pulls out of Vietnam and ends ! air a “ d shortsighted stends on 

her imperialist poUcy across the things shows that their new 

world. P Not only J this mass " £* £SS 
movement saying to end aggres- can hw^e rathw than a device 

s ^°r“ifSw bu L“ 

in America. A new unity of all :!°“ “* ir preS€nt r01e Wlttl,n 
different people against U.S. tnat sysl€m ’ 
policies is here and the govern- The issue of black control of 
ment is afraid of that. People black schools is the watershed, 
in solidarity is the main threat If teachers can see why such 
to this racist society. control is necessary even at the 

OPPOSITION ABROAD cost °f a few racist or incom- 

People „.»„d woHd are *Z£JSFm*£} SSfS 
r^f^SE^EdE ■«»> etruggle. can help 


to change their role. If not, they 


the United States government. ca nnot h| lp “but retreat into their 
When we unite with our op- previous status in capitalist so- 
pressed brothers all over the c iety, and a teacher strike, like 
world, then we will he able to a cop strike, will become just an- 
make a beautiful world for all ot h e r squabble among our en- 
people to live in, not die in. emies, in which the petty oppres- 
High School Student sors will hopefully stay off their 
Detroit jobs as long as possible. , 

£ -• *< “ -• . , .b I •• ' i - i . & r - s * - -- 4 t. * ^ * ? hk ' 


j Groulx. These young people — Afraid of being called elitist, 

it demanded consensus of all its 
members, and thus it achieved 
» , j only paralysis. 

OI Hate I Tbe results were: (1) the de- 
ed Chicago, greece, the manda not comprehensive 

Indians I enough, (2) no uniformity of 

sowed (damrn you) j demands between different 

3M ) j CEGEPs was achieved, and (3) 

yes j no cohesion on specifics of de- 

, say damrn, damm, damm mands was achieved. 

Znthr dppnest The occupations are over. The 

mly lowest great march of 6,000 staged by 

pit of hell / UGEQ was too Dttle, too late. 

i you But the movement for a new 

ohy i your children Quebec has only begun. The 

ate and young students have learned a 

iou) then children lot. They have become politicized, 

youZll and tilings will never be the 

you, you, you same again. 

Not only are the students’ de- 
there s nothing mands rapidly expanding, but 

- „ the face of the Quebec nation is 

tone than you being transformed. If Quebec is 

row! you rot in ever to achieve its independence, 

? hell it is these citizens who will lead. 

ire is i only The Quebec flags were prom- 

hope i’m there inent today — and a new society 

rica m to see is in the wind. The 6,000 who 

■> memphis it marched today will settle for 

ia, (damm you ) 

pi —Ray Ford nothing less. 

R. T., McGill 

.h..i M, C, Ste. Therese 


hate? 

i’ve reaped 

Chicago, greece, the 

yes i hate 

but 

Indians 

and with 

what you sowed 

(damm you) 

passion 

( damm you ) 


oh how i 


yes , 

hate 

good you say 

damm, damm, damm 

(damm you) 

to me 

you 


while 

to the deepest \ 

do i hate? 

you do only 

lowest 

ha 

evil 

pit of hell , 

i feed it 

then you 

you 

water it 

wonder why i 

your children 

grow it 

should hate 

and 

i even love 

(damm you) 

their children 

it 


damm 

( damm you ) 

you 

you all 


lie, cheat 

you, you, you 

does it shock 

steal 

ha 

you 

kill even 

there’s nothing 

that i should 

yet 

lower 

hate 

i should love 

than you 

and not 

you 

may 

what you call 

' (damm yovA 

you rot in 

lone 

love you? 

hell 

(damm you) 

when there is 

i only 


rhodesia 

hope i’m there 

you 

south africa 

to see 

preach of love 

met nam, memphis it 

hut 

appalachia, 

(damm you ) 

breed only hate 

mississippi 

—Ray Ford 

ha 

or 
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Two Worlds 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Revolution and Counter Revolution 


(Continued from Page 5) 

Vadim Delone, and Vladimir Dremlyuga. First and foremost, this 
group appeared the day after the invasion of Czechoslovakia with 
placards demanding “Hands Off Czechoslovakia!” Secondly, this 
group of young intellectuals included an unemployed worker, 
Vladimir Dremlyuga. 

The extreme military act of violating the sovereignty of Czech- 
oslovakia was not to meet military threats, but to stop history’s 
clock signalling the creation of Communism’s gravediggers. As 
Ivan Svitak put it the day of the invasion: “Authentic Marxism is 
the main enemy of the Soviet power elite, not the Americans or 
Chinese.” 

What delusion to think that such an “enemy” can be stopped 
by tanks. Nothing can divert the masses from the road to free- 
dom, much less the idea of freedom. New ideas are spreading 
throughout the world more powerful than the struggle for power 
between Russia and America, or Russia and China, much less East 
and West Germany. Czechoslovakia itself is proof of the emergence 
of a new world movement as a freedom movement, the very exist- 
ence of which corroborates the Marxist-Human ist approach. 
SPECTRE OF MARXIST HUMANISM HAUNTS COMMUNISM 


A spectre is haunting Communism as it has haunted private 
capitalism — the spectre of Marxist Humanism. It is this which has 
crossed over the boundaries between nationalities within a country 
and the borders between countries. It is this which transcended 
the boundaries that separate the generations and keeps workers 
and intellectuals apart; transcended, not as something super human 
or supra-historical, but as the very stuff of which revolutions are 
made and remade. Its unifying vision of spontaneity and organiza- 
tion as a single force cannot be encapsulated in an elite party, but 
releases itself as a forward movement of the masses. 

Czechoslovak Spring 1968 may not have reached the heights 
of Hungarian October 1956 with its Workers’ Councils. But it has 
established new points of departure for unifying Marx’s theory of 
liberation with its practice, and for this Czechoslovakia will forever 
remain enshrined in the hearts and minds of freedom fighters the 
world over. The Ang. 20 Invasion by Russia and its satellites can 
no more erase the Czechoslovak experiment than it can stop history 
from dialectically developing to the end that something which is 
totally new: authentic Marxism, Marx’s Humanism, which is no 
longer only what it was when Marx first proclaimed it in 1844, or 
even as recreated in 1956 in the Hungarian Revolution. 

Czechoslovakia’s greatest achievement is that it began anew 
the working out of a relationship between theory and practice, 
philosophy and revolution, freedom and reality. _ What it was 
prevented from completing remains our task. It begins with study- 
ing the Czechoslovak experience as told by its participants in the 
pages that follow. It does not end until, throughout the world, the 
philosophy of freedom has become reality. 

October 4, 1968 

Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman Harry McShane, Chairman 

News & Letters Committees, The Marxist-Humanist Group, 

Detroit Glasgow 
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Red Power: Indian Self-Determination 


Montreal, Quebec — Have 
you ever heard of Red Pow- 
er? It is making itself felt in 
important places across Can- 
ada. It is Indian power — a 
demand for Indian control 
over their future. 

Self-help and self-pride are the 
rules — Indians themselves are 
taking control of the Indian ver- 
sion of the NAACP from the 
white directors. They are creat- 
ing a new organization — the Na- 
tional Association for Red Power. 

It is a cry against genocidal 
forced integration of Indians in- 
to alien white society, economy 


Detroit, Mich. — On Tues- 
day, Oct. 29th, George Wal- 
lace came to Detroit to re- 
iterate once again his vici- 
ous, racist philosophy. This 
was to have been a major 
policy speech by the candi- 
date, but due to the furor 
generated by anti - Wallace 
hecklers it was transformed 
into a major flop. Among 
over 10,000 in the hall, there 
were almost 2,000 disgusted 
protesters. 

Throughout the speech Wallace 
was continually shouted down and 
drowned out by the cries of “Seig 
Heil,” Freedom Now,” “Wallace 
Go Home,” “Wallace for Hallo- 
ween,” and other appropriate 
chants. In one section of the 
auditorium a large group of black 
students started a rhythmical 
chant of “Seig Heil, I’m Black 
and I’m Proud.” 

FIGHTS BREAK OUT 

A couple of times scuffles 
broke out on the main floor be- 
tween anti-Wallace and pro-Wal- 
lace people. In each case the 
police rushed in to crack heads 
and arrest the protesters. A num- 
ber of Wallace supporters were 
also encouraged to leave, but in 
a more gentle manner than the 
others. All of this, the heckling 
and the fighting, proved to be 


Spanish Ferment 

I met an interesting Spaniard 
irk a small bar. He was a real 
obrero, a workman. His hands 
were rugged, because he was 
a stone-mason, even though 
he had a very small frame. 

He told us about the diffi- 
culties of getting a job in 
Spain, and said that many 
people were not working at 
all. He said that Spain was 
boiling underneath the sur- 
face, and that many people 
were becoming disillusioned 
about the situation. 

He expected a great war in 
three or four years, a civil 
war which would have the aim 
of overthrowing Franco and 
his government. He said that 
he was a Spaniard, would al- 
ways be a Spaniard, and no 
matter where he was, when 
the storm broke he would 
come back to his country and 
fight for his beliefs, even 
though he might only come 
back to die . . . 

A large number of workers 
here work in the orange indus- 
try, Others in bananas. Many 
go to other countries to work 
in order to live a half-way 
decent life. 

With so many workers not 
even in their own country, a 
revolution would seem diffi- 
cult to achieve. But being an 
outsider, and unable to find 
any work here whatsoever, I 
may be all wet. Take it for 
what it’s worth. 

Traveler 

Spain 


and policy; and for the preserva- 
tion, or better, the resurrection 
of an Indian national and racial 
identity. 

DIVIDED & RULED 

“Canadian” Indians spread 
over the vast northland of the 
continent are divided into two 
major categories: “official” or 
reservation Indians, who are 
under the control of the Federal 
Government in Ottawa, and are 
not accorded the rights of Cana- 
dian citizenship, and “unofficial” 
or non-reservation Indians, who 
are under provincial jurisdiction. 

In the past, such division has 
prevented Indian solidarity. With 


such an interference to the speech 
that Wallace had to cut it 15 
minutes short. 

The occurrences inside were only 
a preface to what was to occur 
outside. As people were leaving 
and milling about, fist fights 
broke out between pro-Wallace 
and anti-Wallace people. One 
Black youth was maced by a 
Wallace woman. 

COPS ATTACK CROWD 

While this was going on, a 
strong line of special forces 
officers were lining up to sep- 
arate the two angry camps. Then 
the charge came, but not at the 
Wallace camp. 

Screams of “run” sprang up 
from the crowd, and people 
started pushing and running for 
safety. We just had time enough 
to turn around and catch a 
glimpse of Chicago ’68 and 
Bloody Sunday before dashing 
out of the way from the swinging 
clubs of the police. 

After things calmed down for 
a moment, wounded young peo- 
ple were helped away by their 
friends. Then the second charge 
came, and this time dismayed 
people took refuge on the patio 
of a hotel across the street. 
DEMONSTRATORS TRAPPED 

This refuge turned out to be 
a trap; people were cornered 
on a 10 ft. high ledge with no 
alternative left but to jump. The 
jumps resulted in quite a few 
broken legs. 

As if this wasn’t enough, the 
people falling on the ground in 
pain were beaten into getting up 
and running again. Most of the 
beatings were in areas like the 
head, neck, chest and kidneys. 

Many incidents of police mad- 
ness took place late into the 
night. There were many reports 
of white cops beating selected 
black people wearing Panther 
buttons, and of Wallace sup- 
porters throwing rocks at the 
protesters, but being ignored by 
the same police. 

The whole scene can be 
summed u.p by the question of 
one white youth who asked an 
officer if he was for Wallace. 
The answer, “You bet we are,” 
came as no real surprise. 


the addition of the indirect colo- 
nial control of the reservations 
from Ottawa, and the vast dis- 
tance (both figuratively and in 
terms of mileage) of the proving 
cial governments from Indian 
needs and Indian voices, the birth 
of Red Power had been a slow 
and painful process. 

REVISE & CONQUER 

The Federal Government is 
now revising the Indian Act, but 
not to make it in accord with num- 
erous ancient treaties and agree- 
ments which apparently have 
been forgotten. The. revision is 
an attempt to deflect a growing 
Indian consciousness, to modify 
in order to better exercise white 
imperialist control. But, more and 
more. Red Power is demanding 
not to be “plugged-in” to the Can- 
adian political system, demanding 
Indian control of Indian land, 
self-government and economic in- 
dependence. 

Thus Red Power is on the rise. 
Growing consciousness of a racial 
and cultural identity is leading 
to new grass-roots organizing and 
greater solidarity. The govern- 
ment Indian Affairs Branch is at- 
tempting to keep itself in business 
by keeping the red man weak and 
divided. 

Most of Northern Quebec was 
“sold” to Quebec, but the govern- 
ment never got around to paying 
for it. The great economic ex- 
ploitation of this and other stolen 
Indian territories should be pro- 
, viding income for Indians. Ex- 
propriation of large tracts of In- 
dian lands without compensation 
has left them at the mercy of the 
white man’s governments. 

The revised Indian Act will 
be designed to give Indians the 
appearance of limited self-gov- 
ernment without the real power 
or financial basis required. Ac- 
tual power will remain in the 
hands of the alien white author- 
ity, with a small portion of the 
wealth taken from the Indian 
lands given back in the form of 
charity — welfare, education and 
medical “services.” 

More and more the Indians 
are demanding Red Power not 
more empty promises. Incredible 
poverty, political and police re- 
pression, little or no law en- 
forcement, and a complete ab- 
sence of individual or collective 
pride are now being attacked 
not for but by Indians. 

Demands for the rewriting of 
history to correctly portray the 
Indian past and present; teach- 
ing in Indian languages as well 
as in French or English- quality 
education not “Mickey Mouse 
education”, and real Red Power 
are the demands which will not 
be quieted by a sham revision 
of an illegal exploitative Indian 
Act. 

Write for the National Asso- 
ciation for Red Power Newslet- 
ter, Box 6152, Vancouver 8, B.C., 
Canada. 


— R. T. 
Montreal 
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Nixon Victory No Solution 


(Continued from Page 1) 


two million being added to the 
unemployment rolls. 

Such a recession would cut 
very deep. One older woman, who 


They showed the white youth, 
who had wanted to concentrate 
all opposition on Humphrey, as 
a protest against the war, that ...... 

Wallace’s racism had to be dealt participated m the Hunger 

w ith. Marches of the 30’s said, “The 

„ next Depression would be a lot 

The percentage for Wallace „ 

. , , .. . , worse than the last one. People 

dropped from the expected 20 or , 

more of six weeks before the elec 8ady ^ they 

. . didn’t have as much to lose as 
tion to 13 on election day, but ,, 

, , . they do now.” 

the danger he represents cannot 

be ignored (See Editorial, page j Capitalism may think it has 
4). Neither can it be forgotten learned how to plan against an- 
that while racist support for Wal- other big Depression like the 

lace came from all parts of the i s > ^ut ^ig Depression or 
.... ... . i little recession, it will hit hard 

country, the loud opposition to j on aU those who have houses M 

him also came from all parts of go y ear mortgages, and cars on 
the country— including the Deep 1 three year plans. How well work- 
South. j ers know this is seen in the ad- 

1 vice they were giving each other 
Some of the most creative and the day after the elections, not 


effective opposition came from 
the the white and black youth 
who disrupted his rallies in New 
Orleans and Texas. Except for 
all-Negro campuses in Alabama 
the place where Wallace has the 
least support is at the University 
of Alabama, where students re- 
sent his having shamed their 
university before the world with 
his stand-in-the-door against in- 
tegration. 


to buy anything they didn’t really 
need. 

Nixon has made no secret of 
his desire to cut off whatever 
little help the poverty program 
gave. The Job Corps is his num- 
ber one target. This, too, will add 
to the ranks of the unemployed. 

In truth the crises which Amer- 
ica has been going through, the 
crises of war, race and class, 
will not be resolved by the win- 


The ghetto support of Hum- 
phrey was the only other way , „ . 

many black people felt opposi- ners or losers of this election. 

tion to Wallace could be shown 
in this election. As one black 
woman put it: “After Kennedy 
was assassinated and after Chi- 


WHO WILL DO IT? 


If the “unprecedented prosper- 
ity” of the Democrats left us with 


cago, I swore 1 would stay home I the same ghettos, .poverty (35 
on election day. But when Wal- : m im on p eo pi e live below what 


lace began making so much 
noise, I had to do something.” 

The frustration of the labor 
and Negro movement at being 
stuck with Humphrey and the 
Democratic Party was evident 
early in the campaign. The labor 
bureaucracy which has for years 
tried to sell workers and black 
people on this coalition soon 
found that no one was buying. 
Some white workers looked to- 
ward Wallace. Many black people 
did not even see the point in 
registering to vote. 

The most the labor bureaucracy 


the government chooses to define 
as the poverty line of $3,130 per 
year for a family of four), and 
alienation at home, and the 
wholesale destruction of a coun- 
try and its people abroad, can a 
planned recession and a still big- 
ger defense budget do any dif- 
ferent? 

If the Vietnam War ends it will 
be because of the Vietnamese 
people and the anti-war feeling in 
the United States, not because of 
the politicians. 

If white capitalism has failed 


•MMHHIHMMMI 


Our Life and Times 


t 


: 


, , . . . in the last century and ruined the 

wound up doing was convincing lives of millions ^ black) brown> 

white workers to vote against Uow and white bulnan being 

Wnlln/»a'c onri-Iohni* ronnrn nnrj , ... , , ,, . - . - 

now can Nixon’s solution of black 


Wallace’s anti-labor record 
black workers to vote against his 
racism. But it was already too 
late in Illinois, Ohio, New Jersey, 
Indiana and Missouri. 


capitalism be 
dead-end alley. 


anything but a 


The solutions cannot come from 
the politicians in or out of power. 


While the black workers in the Th must CQme from ourselves 
shops were elated that Wallace The anti . war left must ask itseIf 
got such a low percentage, espe- 1 what does u d0 when the war is 
ciaily in industrial areas like Qver r the movemen t deep 
Michigan they are now asking h SQ that it will continue 

where they will be going withi^ ^ w#r w wU1 it die and 

leave black people to fight on 
alone? Even if the Vietnam War 
ends it does not mean that the 
U.S. will not war elsewhere in 
South East Asia or around the 
world. 


Nixon. 

Nixon’s pledge upon being elect- 
ed was to “Bring America To- 
gether.” But nationwide, less 
than ten percent of the black 
voters preferred him. 

For white audiences Nixon had 
Spiro Agnew speaking about law 
and order. But the black com- 
munity read very well the sign 
language of “law and order.” 
They have already begun to tell 
Nixon what their answer will be. 

On the day after the election 
signs on the windshields of cars 
coming down the assembly line 
of a Ford plant read “Nixon 
Wins, Burn Baby Burn” and 
“Nixon Wins, Long Hot Sum- 
mer.” The race question remains 
the question in the United States. 

RECESSION 

The workers’ talk in the factory 
about recession is no idle talk. 
Business' has been talking about 
how to solve the question of in- 
flation. It is no secret that Nixon 
- and big business have one solu- 
tion to inflation: slow down the 


The factory worker does not 
want Wallace, he wants a human 
existence. We must not write him 
off, but work with him as he 
fights the company and the union 
bureaucracy. 

Beginning in California the 
election campaign triggered a 
new movement of black and 
white. The Black Panthers and 
white youth who worked to form 
the Peace and Freedom Party 
represented a coming together 
in a way very different from the 
early Civil Rights movement. 


White radical youth and black : his office. 


PANTHERS JAILED 

Huey P. Newton, leader of 
the Black Panther Party for 
Self-Defense, was ordered to 
begin a sentence of two to 15 
years in California jails de- 
spite a petition containing al- 
most 30.000 signatures testify- 
ing to his good character. De- 
spite the fact that his case is 
being appealed to higher 
courts, County Judge Monroe 
Friedman denied him bail and 
sent him off to jail. 

Another Panther, Eldridge 
Cleaver, author of “Soul on 
Ice” and a candidate for Pres- 
ident of the United States, was 
ordered jailed for alleged vio- 
lation of his parole. A lower 
court had freed him of charges 
growing out of a fight in which 
the Panthers’ 17 -year-old treas- 
urer was killed by the police 
and Cleaver wounded. The 
court held that he was being 
held because of his political 
opinions, but the court of ap- 
peals reversed the ruling. 


GREECE 

The U.S. has resumed ship- 
ment of heavy arms to the mil- 
itary dictatorship in Greece. 
The first shipment included 
two minesweepers and GO air- 
craft and will be followed by 
more tanks and armored per- 
sonnel carriers. The shipment 
of small arms and ammunition 
has never stopped. The excuse 
used by the U.S. State Dept, 
was, that the Soviet invasion 
of Czechoslovakia made the 
strengthening of the Greek 
military necessary. 

This poor excuse found no 
sympathy among the Greek 
people who demonstrated 300.- 
000 strong on the occasion of 
the funeral of the former 
premier, Pa pandr eou. 

Further aid to the Greek 
military dictatorship is being 
provided by Aristotle Onassis 
who has just arranged a $350 
million deal with the dictator- 
ship to build a new seaport 
and an aluminum processing 
plant in conjunction with the 
American Reynolds Aluminum 
Co. 

With the U.S. providing mili- 
tary and financial aid on this 
vast scale, is it any wonder 
that no one trusts the U.S.? 


WEST GERMANY^ 

The theft of an American 
sidewinder missile from a 
NATO base in West Germany 
and its subsequent shipment to 
the Soviet Union by common 
air freight has touched off a 
series of spy scares in that 
country. 

German Rear Admiral Her- 
man Ludke sent a roll of va- 
cation snapshots to a photo 
shop for developing, where it 
was discovered that he had in- 
cluded nine shots of secret and 
top secret NATO documents. 
The German military estab- 
lishment took no action against 
him, but while under suspicion 
of espionage, he was found 
dead by suicide. On the same 
day Major General Horst 
Wendland, Deputy Chief of the 
Federal Intelligence Service 
(their C.I.A.), shot himself in 


economy with perhaps another | practice. 


people were everywhere against 
Wallace. They must ask them- 
selves what they will do next, 
now that the election is over. 

Three hundred thousand votes 
for Cleaver and Gregory is a 
good beginning only if it is made 
a jumping off point for a new 
movement that will not only unite 
black and white but theory and 


By Peter Mallory 

fense Ministry disappeared, 
leaving a suicide note. 

It is too late to question any 
of these people now but it is 
known that Ludke held Cosmic 
Top Secret clearance and had 
access to the most sensitive 
details of NATO logistics which 
he had probably transmitted to 
the Soviet Union. 

• 

FRATERNITIES 

Years ago it was a big thing 
to be invited to join a frater- 
nity at college. The Free 
Speech Movement at Berkeley 
ended all of that rubbish. The 
Phi Delta Theta at Berkeley 
invited 209 this year to join. 
None accepted the offer, and 
the Phi Delts, with only two 
members left, have decided to 
go out of business, as did two 
of the girls’ sororities. 

The Frats, which for years 
barred black membership, now 
find that the blacks don’t want 
to join even when invited. 
Freedom has its own culture — 
and it has nothing whatever to 
do with the inanities which 
used to pass for college life. 

• 

CUBA 

Fidel Castro has revealed 
the existence of a well-orga- 
nized opposition group in Cuba 
consisting primarily of young 
people who, among other 
things, go around burning the 
Cuban flag and tearing down 
pictures of Che Guevara. 

In language usually used by 
the reactionaries in the United 
States, Castro called them 
“shaggy, bead-necklaced and 
unbathed Cuban youths.” He 
claimed that these youth were 
apparently influenced by the 
Czechoslovak type of liberal- 
ism and wanted to make out of 


In rapid succession an of- 
ficial of the Economics Minis- 
try hanged himself, a woman 
working for the Federal Press 
and Information office took an 
iverdose of drugs, Lieut. Col. 
Johannes Grimm of the De- 
fense Ministry shot himself 
and a senior clerk in the De- 


Havana a revived version of 
Prague. He ordered their ac- 
tivities stopped by stringent 
police measures. 

The police conducted a round- 
up at La Rampa, a popular 
gathering place for the youth, 
arrested many and sent them 
off to Camaguey. a province 
containing many of Castro’s 
forced labor camps. 

The organ of the Young 
Communist League, Juventud 
Rebelde, claims that many of 
its former members have 
joined the groups in opposition, 
who call themselves “Los 
Beats”, “Los Chicos Now”, 
“Los Chicos del Si, Si, Si,” 
etc. Their slogan “Do what 
you want, anyway you want, 
whatever you want— do it now” 
is apparently having a pro- 
found effect on the Cuban 
youth who are tired of the reg- 
imentation and lack of democ- 
racy in the Castro regime. 


DEATH ON THE JOB 

The U.S. Labor Dept, reports 
that one worker is killed, on the 
job every eight minutes during 
the working day. Every year 
between 14,000 and 16,000 work 
ers are killed on the job, while 
injuries each day account for 
8,500 disabled and 27,000 hurt. 

These figures indicate that 
going to work in the morning 
can be not only harmful to 
your health, but you could get 
killed before the day is over. 
These are the facts of life in 
this automated land where the 
machine counts for more than 
the human being. Even when 
not sent off to the wars capi- 
talism constantly breeds, the 
lives of workers are constantly 
endangered. 


w 
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CATHOLIC CHURCH IN CRISIS 


The dispute between the 
membership of the Catholic 
Church and the ruling hierar- 
chy over doctrine and ques- 
tions of birth control, the lib- 
erties of priests to express 
their opinions as citizens, to 
act as citizens in civil rights 
disputes without facing disci- 
plinary action against them by 
their bishops and other doc- 
trinaire matters, has reached 
the crisis point in the church. 

A Catholic research group 
has reported that over 711 Ro- 
man Catholic priests have lfeft 
their posts over disputes with 
the church during the past tWo 
years. 

The National Association of 
Pastoral Renewal report said, 

“The departure of priests 
from the active ministry in- 
volves such an alarming num- 
ber of men as to demand: a 
public, fully financed study by 
the American bishops.” 

More than 108 of those who 
quit their religious vocations 
were longtime priests, or- 


dained for 15 years or more, 
the report noted. Most of the 
rest had been priests from 3 
to 12 years. 

Declaring that the findings 
showed the need not only for 
study of why men are leaving 
the ministry but also for a 
change in the church’s nega- 
tive attitude toward those who 
do leave, the report said: 

“Seven-hundred and eleven 
who held responsible postions 
in the church cannot all be 
classified as ‘derelicts’ (a ref- 
erence to a phrase in a recent 
bishops’ pastoral letter). The 
decisions of such men must be 
respected.” 

The real point is the crisis in 
the land, the fact that even 
this most authoritarian relig- 
ion cannot escape reality for- 
ever, but must reflect the feel- 
ings of its adherents. The right 
to birth control is but one of 
the aspects of the totality of 
the world crisis that is affect- 
ing the church. 


m 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

BLACK REVOLT AND AFRICA 

Because the vast majority of black Americans are workers, 
the question of the Negro has always been the test and touchstone 
of American civilization. History will teach us that this vanguard 
role of the blacks stands out at all crucial points of America’s 
development. 

We can look at the organizing and building of the industrial 
unions and especially the UAW-CIO in the 1930’s. They attempted 
to reconstruct society on totally new, truly human beginnings. 
If we look at what preceded the youth revolt in I960 — the 1955- 
1956 Montgomery bus boycott— we will at once see that it is both 
a race question and a class war. 

The basic problem today seems to be that Nationalist leaders 
reject the idea of class war, and the moderate or liberal Negro 
leaders do not want to see it as a race question, only the class 
question. This is why the black revolution in this country has 
readied the crossroads. Not just between black and white, but 
between black and black. The most serious break is between the 
black masses and the black leaders. 

The crossroads has been reached in Africa, too. And there is 
much black Africans and black Americans can learn from each 
other. 

In my adult life the two most outstanding events bringing 
Africans and Negro Americans closer together were Mussolini’s 
attack on Ethiopia, and the revolutions in Africa which gained so 
many countries their independence. 

In the Depression I was traveling all over the country looking 
for work. So was everybody else I knew. Yet, next to the question 
of a job, what Negroes would talk about was Mussolini’s attack; 
on Ethiopia and how Africa is always getting the short end of the 
stick. 

Somewhere between that period and up until the great inde- 
pendence movements of the Africans in the 1950’s, the middle class 
Negro began to preach that the Negroes were not really African. 
They didn’t seem to be satisfied just to point to the obvious — 
that the Negro was American in language and culture and experi- 
ence. No, they showed they were afraid of the African heritage by 
talking of Africans as backward, if not outright head-hunters still. 

As soon, however, as the Africans began to win their inde- 
pendence, the tune changed. I suspect they found how great the 
African people were with the help of the State Department because 
soon thereafter, in 1960, during the Congo crisis, the line between 
the middle-class Negro and the working-class Negro became very 
sharp. 

Where the middle-class Negro was quiet as a tomb, the black 
worker first began to speak his mind during the assassination of 
Lumumba, lining up solidly behind Lumumba and his nationalist 
movement. The workers in my shop eagerly followed all develop- 
ments both In the Congo and in the UN, warmly supporting the 
demonstrations before that body, holding it responsible for the 
murder. 

One discussion has its comic aspects since it showed that the 
workers in Detroit knew more about Lumumba than they did about 
their own trade union leaders. They were discussing conditions in 
the shop and how the leadership is always selling the worker down 
the river. A white worker said it was all Meany’s fault. A Negro 
worker asked: “Who’s Meany?” But the very worker who did 
not even know Meany, the president of the AFL-CIO, knew every 
detail of Lumumba’s life from the time he organized the national 
movement for independence to his murder. 

The thing that irritated this black worker most was that the 
American trade union leaders go about telling the Africans how 
high the standard of living is in America, and how the American 
Negro therefore feels no kinship to the African. 

What the bureaucrat fails to tell the Africans is that the car 
or home the black American has, has put him into debt up jto his 
nose for the rest of his life, and that in no case does it mean he 
does not feel a close relationship to the freedom movement of the 
Africans. 

I am not saying that the Negro American would exchange his 
Bfe in America for one in Africa, though in America too many 
Hyft on welfare aid. I am saying he has a feeling of unity with 
‘ the African brothers, and would like to have a much closer rela- 
tionship. 

The experience that the African people have made with their 
revolutions, and the problems they are still facing after all the 
great advances they made with “Negritude”, have much to teach 
us here. We, too, are facing a new stage. We have much to learn 
together. 


Season s (greetings 
| to all our 

I (R eaders and cfnends 


Only Miners’ Control of Safety Gan 
End Mining Deaths and Disasters 

By Andy Phillips 

When the explosion blasted through Consolidation Coal Company’s Jamison No. 
9 mine in Farmington, W.Va., at 5:30 a.m. on Wednesday, Nov. 20, it opened the 
beginning of a ten-day vigil marked by steadily diminishing hopes of recovering 78 
miners trapped 600 feet underground. Fires generated by the first explosion raged with 
uncontrollable fury throughout the mine in succeeding days, feeding on the highly com- 
bustible soft coal and setting off scores of additional coal dust and methane gas ex- 
plosions which turned the mine into a blazing inferno of hellish death and destruction. 
When all efforts to establish contact with the trapped men failed, and air samples taken 
through holes drilled from the surface into the mine disclosed deadly concentrations 
of carbon monoxide and explosive mixtures of methane gas, coal company officials 
gave the order to seal the mine. It became the tomb for the 78 miners. 

National shock waves set off 





See S. F. State Revolt, P. 2 


DIRECT FROM PRAGUE 


Czech Student Strikes Forge 
Links of Unity With Workers 

Prague, Czechoslovakia — Prague students ended their 
four-day strike by decorating girl students of the faculty 
of film and theatre studies with red roses “for bravery 
and spirit of sacrifice.” Yet there was more in the student 
strike than this entertaining aspect. The most important 
phenomenon was the actual pos- 


sibility of a genuine unity be- 
tween workers and students 
which alone may have prevented 
the government and the ruling 
Communist party from suppres- 
sing the sit-in. 

HOW IT BEGAN 

Nov. 17 is International Stu- 
dents’ Day in Czechoslovakia in 
memory of Nov. 17, 1939, when 
Nazi occupation troops closed all 
Czech universities and arrested 
hundreds of students in Prague 
and Brno, sending many of them 
to concentration camps. The 
present Czechoslovak govern- 
ment, fearing an outbreak of 
student unrest as a protest 
against Soviet occupation of 
Czechoslovakia, admonished the 
students a few days before that 
date to refrain from any violent 
demonstration. 

The students, who did not want 
to give any pretext for Russian 
interference, promised not to go 
to the streets, but instead pro- 
claimed a sit-in and occupied vir- 
tually every college and univer- 
sity building, as well as their 
dormitories, all over Bohemia 
and Moravia. 

The main purpose of the strike, 
however, was to support a list of 
ten demands: “For the first time 
after 20 years we, the university 
students, are coming forward in 
common political action as a so- 
cial force which has to be reckon- 
,ed ^rith and which is also a part 


of current political reality.: 

“1. The basis of our policy is 
and will remain the Action Pro- 
gram of the Communist Party as 
accepted by the April plenary 
session of the Central Committee 
of the CP. (Author’s note: Under 
present circumstances, this Ac- 
tion Program, now being gradu- 
ally abandoned by the CP, rep- 
resents the most forward looking, 
comprehensive document of in- 
tended political action.) 

“2. There shall be no ‘cabi- 
net policy,' especially the flow 
of information between the citi- 
zens and the leadership in both 
directions. 

“3. The introduction of censor- 
ship in the mass media will be 
temporary and will not last long- 
er than six months. 

“4. Freedom of assembly and 
association must not be affected. 

“5. Freedom of research and 
of literary and cultural expres- 
sion will be guaranteed. 

“6. Personal and legal security 
of citizens will be guaranteed. 

“7. Those officials who have 
lost confidence and have never 
sufficiently made clear their 
positions will not keep any im- 
portant posts. 

(Author’s note: This aims at 
those conservative Communists 
who are said to have invited the 
Soviets to occupy the country.) 

“8. There will be no interrup- 
( Continued on Page 7 ) 


waves 

by the tragedy brought forth a 
torrent of words from politicians 
in Washington, United Mine 
Workers union officials, company 
officials, Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall charged with ad- 
ministering and enforcing federal 
mine safety laws), mine safety 
experts, and hundreds of writers. 
It is the same ritual which fol- 
lows every major mine disaster: 
moral indignation, pledges and 
promises to take effective action, 
and then — nothing. The same 
will happen this time, and the 
next, and the next. I s ” 

EXPLOSION SEASON 

These next times will occur » 
the coming winter months, fqr. 
winter is the most dangerous ex- 
plosion season in the mines. This 
is so because moisture in the 
winter air is frozen out of it, and 
this relatively dry air is pushed 
or pulled through the mines by 
giant ventilating fans. This air. 
provides oxygen for the miners 
to breathe underground and to 
dilute and drive off methane gas 
liberated from the coal, which 
otherwise will (and often does)' 
accumulate in explosive concen- 
trations. 

This dry winter air moving 
through the mine removes the 
moisture which exists naturally 
in coal mines, making everything 
tinder-dry and increasing chances 
for coal dust explosion. This is 
the major fear, for coal dust is 
more explosive than gunpowder; 
a coal dust explosion is a chain 
reaction igniting millions of coal 
dust particles suspended in the 
confined mine air and hurtling 
with destructive speeds exceeding 
50,000 miles a second. 

Methane gas explosions, while 
potentially deadly, occur with 
some frequency, at times result- 
ing in the loss of life, and often 
in severe burns, as explosions 
seldom, in themselves, produce 
the major disasters of the magni- 
tude of the Jamison No. 9 mine. 
Their greatest danger, in the 
winter time especially, is that 
this first gas explosion will swirl 
any loose and dry coal dust, into 
suspension in the air, and then 
ignite it to set off the dreaded 
coal dust explosion. 

WHOLE MINE GOES 

This all happens in a blazing 
split second, but once the coal 
dust explodes, its far greater 
force and velocity has the awe- 
some power to blast throughout 
an entire mine if there is' loose 
coal dust to feed on to propagate 
the explosion. 

The real solution has not , only 
been suggested, it has been de- 
manded, by the rank-and-file, coal 
miners. They know their condi- 
tions of work and the reason for 
these explosions and other safety 
hazards better than anyone else 
in the world, including all Of the 
experts, politicians, and union 
and company officials. The reason 
is the ruthless drive of the coal 
companies for impossible 'coal 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Black Movement Fights New Repression 


Cleaver Hunted 

Eldridge Cleaver, Minister 
of the Black Panther Party, 
became a hunted man on 
Nov. 27; An arrest order 
was issued by the California 
Adult Authority when Clea- 
ver didn’t show up to turn 
Mrtielf in and return to 
“grison. 

The order was issued even 
though -Cleaver had not been 
convicted of any crime. The Au- 
thority * ruled that Cleaver had 
“violated pafftle because he had 
Ween present last April when the 
Oakland police attacked several 
Panthers, killing 17-year old 
Slobby Hutton and wounding 
Cleaver. Cleaver was not even 
' armed. 

POLITICAL PRISONER 

. .. Cleaver had been held in jail 
until June, when a California 
judge released him on the 
"grounds that the imprisonment 
was ' politically motivated. Im- 
mediately, however, the Reagan 
administration went to work to 
'fipjd a more cooperative author- 
ity; -They found one, and the 
’order was issued for his return 
to jail. 


S.F. State Revolt 

San Francisco, Cal. — Billy club education is what S. I. 
Hayakawa, acting president of San Francisco State College, 
has decided to give black, white, Oriental and Mexican- 
American student demonstrators who have struck against 
racism in the university and for the demands put forth by 
the Black Students Union. <*>• 

Hayakawa simultaneously 
opened school, which had been 
closed by the students strike, and 


(See Cleaver Speech, page 6) 


.Reagan and his friends weren’t 
satisfied with this persecution. 
They, arranged to have Cleaver 
tried* for the police assault on 
Mm last April. The trial was 
scheduled for next month. The 
state hoped to put Cleaver away 
for another 20 years. 




‘Added to this, Cleaver often 
said that he believed that if he 
1 went" back to jail, he would be 
Itnurdered there. He has good 
reason to believe this. Life is 
very cheap in jail, and murder 

■ is easily arranged. ; 

COP VIOLENCE 

‘ The cop attack on the Black 
Panther Party is nationwide. In 
Newark, New Jersey, two white 
'then blew up the Panther head- 
quarters, wounding four Panth- 
ers, including the N.J. state or- 
ganiser. The police claimed that 
the explosion was set off by the 
Panthers themselves. New Jersey 
Panthers decided not to wear 
’their uniforms because they 
made them “walking targets” for 
'pbliCe attack. 

■ '- Across the river in New York 
City, no action has been taken 
against the 200 off-duty cops who 

. attacked 17 unarmed Panthers 
in the lobby of a courthouse. 

Even in Canada, the cops have 
reacted to Panther organizing 
• with violence. In Halifax, on 
“Canada ’.s East Coast, two blacks 
were arrested and beaten after 
Panther organizing meeting 
_ last month. 

tfOY THE FIRST 

* Cleaver is not the first black 
revolutionary to be hunted, 
jailed, exiled, or murdered. 
Medgar Evers was shot from 
ambush. Malcolm X was gunned 
down at a rally. H. Rap Brown 
is in jail facing long sentences 
on charges in four different 
States. Martin Luther King was 
murdered as he attempted to 
build a labor-black alliance in 
Memphis. Stokely Carmichael 
faces indictment when Richard 
Nixon becomes President in Jan- 
uary. Huey Newton is now serv- 
ing 2 to 15 years in a California 
prison. 

It seems that every time a 
black revolutionary begins to 
shake the structure of white 
racism in America, something 
happens to him. 


ordered some 500 police from the 
Bay Area onto campus to stop 
any demonstrations. 

CLUBS AND MACE 
The result; on Tuesday Dec. 3 
there was the brutal clubbing by 
the cops, of striking students as 
they held a rally on campus to put 
forth their demands. So zealous 
was Hayakawa that he personally 
on Monday, had ripped the micro- 
phone wires out so that no one 
could be heard. On Thursday, 
Dec. 5, Mace was used against 
student strikers and shots were 
fired over their heads. 

On the other side, the students 
served notice that they would not 
passively stand and be beaten. 
They armed themselves with 
stones and bottles. 

The lilies have now been 
drawn. Reagan, the Governor and 
Dunike, the chancelor of the Cal- 
ifornia state system, have finally 
gotten a “law and order” man as 
president of the campus. They 
seem determined to throw all who 
disagree with them out of the 
California colleges and universi- 
ties. 

BLACK COLLEGE 
This fall the black students 
asked that a department of black 
studies be established at the col- 
lege. At first this was approved, 
with eleven teaching positions 
being allocated. But after going 
through channels it ended up with 
only one position. 

The black students wanted all 
black youth who applied admitted 
to the campus. They argued that 
since 59% of the pupils attending 
San Francisco public schools are 
non-white there is racism present 
when only 16% of San Francisco 
State enrollment is non-white. „ 
After they saw that their de- 
mands were going to be talked 
to death in committees, the stu- 
dents decided to force the issue. 
But this only after the college 
had suspended without any hear- 
ing an instructor, George Murry, 


who was a member of the Black 
Panthers, after he had told black 
students they should carry guns 
on campus. 

STRIKE CALLED 
The students presented their 
demands for a department of eth- 
nic studies and for the reinstate- 
ment of Murry, and at the same 
time called for a strike until all 
the demands were met. In this 
strike they were joined, both by 
other minorities and by some 
white students. ; 

The strike took the form of 
rallies and of disrupting those 
classes which continued with 
business as usual. To the 
strikers, business as usual 
meant cooperation with the rac- 
ism of the society. They felt 
all must take a stand. 

After a series of clashes with 
police, the closing, opening and 
reclosing of the campus, and a 
convocation on campus to discuss 
the black student demands, the 
trustees of the college, led by 
Reagen forced out the moderate 
president, Robert Smith, and 
brought forth Hayakawa, billy- 
clubs and Mace. 

The campus is now open, but 
for how long and with how many 
club-swinging cops? The demands 
of the black students and of their 
allies for a meaningful education 
will not disappear. All over the 
country black students are de- 
manding a black education. They 
are finding white allies in smallr 
but growing numbers. 

Perhaps this combination, along 
with a faculty which does not 
want its every course scrutinized 
by the Ronald Reagens of this 
country, can begin to give mean- 
ing to education. 


C.U. Workers Organize 


NEW YORK, N.Y.— Over 
100 Columbia University 
clerical workers won the 
right to a union last month. 
They were the first clerical 
workers ever to win one at 
Columbia. As the word 
spread, the workers were 
elated. 

A secretary from the School of 
Social Work said, “Columbia 
used all the old racist, hate- 
mongers it could find to keep put 
the union. I went through the 
civil rights movement and the 
peace movement and ’stayed but 
of work in support of the student 
strike last spring. We always lost. 
•It took this campaign to show me 
why. This time we fought tile 
racists and the warhawks on the 
job and that’s why we won.” 

Local 1199 Drug and Hospital 
Workers Union received requests 
from department after’ depart- 
ment of clerical workers asking 
to join 1199. But at the same 
time Columbia was trying an- 
other move. Organizers from Lo- 
cal 153 Office and Clerical Work- 
ers Union appeared on campus, 

Local 153 is famous for the 
deals it makes with the boss. 
Local 153 met with little suc- 
cess on the main campus, but 
in the Controllers Office, which 
was isolated and which had not 
received word from 1199, super- 
visors threatened and harassed 
workers into signing cards for 
153. 

When the workers heard from 
1199 that there was a union that 
didn’t use the boss to get mem- 
bers, they repudiated the 153 
cards and signed with 1199. 
Weeks afterwards, workers found 
out that Columbia decided to rec- 
ognize 153 by using the cards 
the workers had repudiated. 
WORKERS Srr-IN 

Twenty workers, accompanied 
by 1199 organizers, sat in at the 
Controller's office that night. 
The next day most workers stay- 
ed out of work at the Controllers 
O'Tice, and were joined by work- 
ers from other departments 


around the campus. 

While the Controllers Office 
elections were stalled, other work- 
ers were organizing: the Mail- 
rooni, Alumni Records, Computer 
Center and the School of Social 
Work. They all wait to the Busi- 
ness Manager, Joseph Nye, to 
ask for an election. The doors 
to the Administration Building 
were then locked, leaving half 
the workers outside. The work- 
ers, joined by the students, pro- 
tested, “Let the workers in.” 

To win the right to an 
election, the workers pulled job 
actions and slowdowns: the nine 
a.m. mail was delivered to the 
wrong place at noon, the library 
workers didn’t collect fines and 
union leaflets were passed out 
all over the campus. , 

THE ELECTION j 

By the day of the election, 
workers had • stood up under a 
vicious campaign of slander and 
innuendo. The university used 
every reactionary method it could 
find. “Organizers from 1199 are 
ex-cons”, they would say. The 
three 1199 organizers had been 
arrested for civil rights. In spite 
of all this the workers voted 
overwhelmingly for 1199 in three 
of the four units. In Alumni Rec- 
ords Room, where the supervis- 
ors called in workers individual- 
ly, bribed some and threatened 
others, the election was lost by 
four votes. 

After the election, workers 
from the four units met for a 
victory celebration. First on ev- 
eryone’s mind were the brothers 
from Alumni Records. As one 
worker said, “As far as I’m con- 
cerned you’re all my union 
brothers. If they mess with you 
they’ll have to fight all of us.” 


HELP NEEDED 

United Farm Workers 
Organizing Committee 
2500 Howard Street 
Detroit, Mich, 48216 
or Call 825-4811 


Dust . . . 


A Grape Success 

Detroit, Mich. — After 
eight long months of intensi- 
fied action against the mil- 
lion dollar profit markets 
selling grapes, the UFWOC 
(United Farm Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee) and its 
thousands of Detroit support- 
ers experienced a stunning 
victory. All of the major 
chain stores beginning with 
A&P decided to up-hold the 
boycott by removing the 
grapes from the counter. 

The most important factor 
leading to this decision started 
three months ago when the 
UFWOC office felt it was neces- 
sary to step up their campaign 
in order to counter-act all of the 
adverse publicity the boycott was 
getting. 

Picket lines were doubled at over 
a dozen chain stores throughout 
Michigan. Techniques like “shop- 
ins” were started in an effort 
to increase the pressure on store 
managers. 

By the middle of November 
the major target of demonstra- 
tions was A&P. Every Friday 
and Saturday scores of people 
showed up to express their dis- 
gust with the scab grapes. 

The transition point to victory 
came when the threat of mass 
picketing and sit-ins just before 
Thanksgiving made seven major 
chains agree to remove grapes. 



(Editor’s Note — We reprint be- 
low an excerpt on the coal mines 
from our pamphlet, “Workers Bat- 
tle Automation,” written in 1960. 
See Lead, page 1, for story of 
most recent mining disaster.) 

* * * 

Coupled with the intense heat 
of the continuous miner is the 
dust— coal dust from the grinding 
bits on the head of the “miner” 
as it rips and tears its way into 
the face of the solid coal, swirl- 
ing the fine dust into the air, 
which clogs eyes, ears, nostrils 
and settles in a thick film over 
every part of exposed body and 
falls in layers onto outer clothing. 

But this is not all, for there is 
yet another kind of dust — the dust 
produced by drilling into steel 
pins to bind the root to keep it 
from falling, and tins dust is 
deadly. It is silicon dust from 
drilling into overburdening rock, 
wMch produces silicosis of the 


This then, is the environment, 
but there is still the pace of the 
work. They named the machine 
well when they named it continu- 
ous. The operator of the machine 
is constantly maneuvering levers 
— to move the “head” in and out 
and up and down, then in and 
up and down again and again, at 
the same time moving the ma- 
chine boom up and down and 
sideways and repeating this 
again. All day long. 

Then there are the pinners, pre- 
paring their pins as the machine 
moves forward. Then, when it 
stops for a few moments to have 
the head move up and down, they 
hurriedly throw in their drills 
into the hydraulic rotating drill 


base, drill the holes into the top, 
retract tthe drill and insert the 
pins— then prepare for the next 
move. 

In addition to tMs, the pin man 
on the operator’s side must hang 
canvas to provide artificially 
fanned air from the outside to 
drive out deadly methane gas, 
which is liberated from the coal, 
to avoid an explosion. 

With the coal piled up behind 
the men working on the “miner, 1 * 
there is no free circulation of 
air; gas which is liberated may 
accumulate instead of being 
driven off— and a single spark 
from any one of the motors or 
from the grinding bits hitting it 
piece of sulfur and throwing 
sparks turns the enclosed area 
in which the men on the “miner* 
are working into an explosive, 
searing, flesh-rendering and burn- 
ing inferno of hell. There are 
many tombstones which attest to 
this fact 
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From The Auto Shops 


Ford Rouge , 

Detroit, Mich. — Ford 
Rouge has found a new way 
to speed up the line. They 
do not change the actual 
speed of the line. Instead 
they have taken out the 
spacer which runs between 
cars. The cars now run 
bumper to bumper for long 
periods of time. This allows 
Ford to get an extra Unit 
in every seven or eight units. 
The company has been do- 
ing this over the past few 
weeks for a few hours at a 
time. 

This new tactic in speed-up has 
been occurring on the number 
(two trim line and in white metal. 
In white metal the soldering 
booth has been especially bad. 
Guys are really mad about it over 
there. They went up to see bur 
so-called union leaders in the 
committee room to get some an- 
swers, - but the union officials 
have absolutely nothing to say. 

The committeemen are sup- 
posed to time the line every morn- 
ing but they are not doing it. In- 
stead the foremen are having 
their way. And they are taking 
advantage of this by writing up 
more people now than ever be- 
fore. 

Many of our union officials 
seem to have more in common 
with the company than with the 
men. Why is it that so many com- 
mitteemen and other union offi- 


cials have suddenly become fore- 
men and supervisors. Some of 
them were union officials at the 
same time that they bad applica- 


tions in to become part of Ford 
foremen who sweat production 
out of us. Whose hat do these 
men wear? 


Arrest at Ford Rouge 


Detroit, Mich. — Ford Mdtor 
Company seems to have become 
pretty nervous about the distri- 
bution of newspapers that have 
articles by Ford workers about 
conditions in their Rouge plant. 
Three students were recently 
arested after distributing News & 
Letters to assembly-line workers 
on the morning shift — for “illeg- 
ally parking in the Ford parking 
lot.” 

Everybody knew that the real 
reason they were picked up ; was 
because of the articles in their 
paper that were written by Ford 
workers blasting racist policies in 
the shop. One of the security 
guards had even told them “We’re 
going to fix it so you never come 
back again.” The workers feel 
that Ford is especially nervous 
since the recent Dodge Main 
strike over racism in that plant. 

Not long before this latest 
arrest, some black militants who 
were passing out other literature 
to the Ford workers were also 
arested on the same charge. It 
was heard that they wound up 
paying over $200 in fines. 

The three white students were 
found guilty, but given suspended 
sentences. The workers in the 
shop were glad about that, but 
everyone felt that if they had 
been black, they would have had 


I 


Black-Red Conference 


HI An all day Black-Red Conference on revolutionary 
HI philosophy and the black liberation movement will be held 
||j in Detroit on Sunday, January 12. For more information 
111 contact News A Letters, 415 Brainard, Detroit 48201 — 
ill 833-1989. 
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the book thrown at them, too. 

In fact, three black youth, 
who had been arrested for tres- 
passing somewhere else in Dear- 
born and were up for trial that 
same day, all got $110 fine or ten 
days in jail. 

Fleetwood 

DETROIT, Mich.— We 
were out on strike at Fleet- 
wood for three weeks. The 
International finally author- 
ized a strike, but only after 
we wildcatted. Now we are 
back at work — and working 
overtime. 

‘ We wildcatted because GM just 
tried to get more and more out 
of each worker. They wanted us 
to do two or three men’s work. 

Now the line is just as fast as 
it was before the strike. The 
company refused to slow it down 
at all. Instead they promised to 
hire more men, but they are hir- 
ing so slow that it hasn’t made 
much of a difference. 

When we were out on strike 
'a lot of the men got messed up 
on strike benefits. They do them 
on an IBM system, but somehow 
it got messed up between the 
Local and the International. So 
they asked us to come in and 
sign up 'or the benefits. If peo- 
ple didn’t come in, they didn’t 
get anything. 

Some of the men who came in 
to sign up were given the wron ® 
cards to sign. Now it’s only $30 
or so that’s involved. That’s not 
much to the union, but it’s a lot 
if you have a family and vou’ve 
been out on strike. Finally the 
Local said you had to file a griev- 
ance if you didn’t get your ben- 
efits. But nobody has got it yet. 
It’s our money — and their mis- 
take— but they act like we have 
to pay for it. 

— Second Shift Worker 

Chrysler Mack 

Detroit, Mich. — Chrysler 
Mack is ruining our lives 
while we produce their cars. 
Right now I have a pain in 
my chest because of unsafe 
working conditions in the 
shop. 

Smoke from the welding on the 
first floor is not taken out by 
ventilation and we who work 
in the area have to breathe smoke 
hour after hour everyday. It gets 
so bad that guys have had to 
stay home sick after a day of 
breathing fumes in the shop. If 
you blow your nose after working 
a couple of hours, your handker- 
chief is full of soot trapped dur- 
ing breathing. 

Grievances have been filed for 
over three years, but nothing has 
been done. We don’t even know 
if the union has talked to the 
company. When we ask the com- 
pany, they say talk to the union. 
When we talk to the union they 
keep saying a grievance has 
been filed.' Workers’ health and 
safety becomes merely a griev- 
ance that has been filed. 

When we try and get better 
representation, the union offi- 
cials use tricks to get and keep 
who they want in power. Re- 
cently one guy was running for 
chief steward. On the very day 
of the election the union offi- 
cials found an excuse to say that 
he was not in good standing. 
They said he could not run and 
declared the man he was oppos- 
ing as chief steward. Sometimes 
you wonder whose side the union 
officials are on. I guess things 
will only be changed when we, 
the workers, take things into our 
own hands. 

Chrysler Mack Worker 


On the Line 


Seniority Wins One Routtd 

By John Allison 

Chrysler Highland Park management has finally 
agreed to recognize seniority. Workers with 25 to 30 years 
seniority were being told they had to accept lay-offs- and 
leave the young workers in the plant, because the old tim- 
ers with a code could no longer satisfy management’s 


appetite for production. < 

A person with a code is a per- 
son who has an ailment or injury 
which limits the amount of work 
he or she can do. The company 
doctor has given these workers 
their codes, but the great injus- 
tice about all this is that these 
people with codes have got them 
from working at Chrysler Corp. 

WORK INJURY 

In other words, say a worker 
has a stiff elbow be got from an 
accident in the shop. This limits 
him, and the corporation doctor 
has given him a number, a code, 
indicating that the worker can do 
some work, but cannot do every- 
thing that a person who has not 
been injured can do. 

The company has often tried to 
fire workers with codes. They 
have failed often before, and this 
is another time they failed. 

The union had no choice but 
to remind Chrysler that the 
Union and Seniority were the 
same thing. Section 80 of the 
contract states it in these words: 
“When an operation or depart- 
ment is discontinued, the em- 
ployee affected will be given 
other work in the plant which he 


can do, without change of rank- 
ing for seniority. Work will, be 
made available in the following 
order: a — open jobs; b — jobs of 
probationary employees; c — jobs 
of lesser seniority employees*” 

COMPANY CONTRACT 

The contract, in every case, 
favors tiie corporation in every 
section signed by the Union. 
Here is an example on the line 
in the H.P. plant: there are no 
probationary employees left In 
the plant; there are no open jobs 
left, either, because we are work- 
ing in a plant that is closing 
down. The only jobs left in the 
plant are those held by workers 
with less seniority than the old 
timers. . , r- ; 

Yet Chrysler management was 
telling the Union it could not find 
jobs for coded workers. The com- 
pany was insisting they would 
have to lay off the older workers 
and keep the younger workers 
because the young ones could get 
production out. 

I am happy to report that all 
this has been changed since the 
union sat down and made man- 
agement see the light. 


Fight for Union Vote Won 
By N.Y. Hospital Strike 


NEW YORK, N.Y.— Work- 
ers at New York state men- 
tal hospitals won a fight 
against the state and its bu- 
reaucratic unionism on No- 
vember 27 — they waged a 
ten-day strike and forced the 
state to allow them to select 
their own union. 

A year ago. Governor Rocke- 
feller had unilaterally declared 
124,000 state employees members 
of the Civil Service Employees 
Associaion, (CSEA), and was just 
completing contract negotiations 
with it. Hospital workers at 
Creedmoor State Hospital in New 
York City walked out, with the 
backing of Council 50, to demand 
an end to those negotiations and 
a guarantee of free elections to 
determine the proper unions. 
Over a week’s time, workers at 
four more hospitals struck, and 
the state was finally forced to 
grant both demands. 

COMPANY UNION 

Recognition of CSEA had come 
about because of a change in the 
labor law, giving state employ- 
ees the right to collective bar- 
gaining, but calling the wrath of 
the law down upon strikes. In 
this state of compulsory bargain- 
ing, CSEA was the perfect union 
for the state: It has always in- 
cluded supervisors as members 
(its present president held the 
impressive title of “assistant 
executive director” in the state 
bureaucracy), and in fifty years 
it has never called a strike. 

The governor, who has had a 
vogue among certain trade union- 
ists as “Rocky the friend of la- 
bor,” proved friendly and even 
eager to cooperate with “respon- 
sible” unions by organizing from 
the top, with one administrative 
stroke, all the state’s employees 
for CSEA. 

When workers at Creedmoor 
State Hospital walked out to op- 
pose being included in a union of 
the governor’s choice, they were 
immediately branded with the 
onus of striking “illegally”; the 
state served injunctions on the 
strike and two officials of Council 
50 were sentenced to short jail 
terms as scapegoats. 


Newspapers printed without 
opposition statements by public 
officials that the “real victims,’’ 
of the strike were the mental 
patients. With such legal and 
publicity power behind him, 
Rockefeller maintained an intran- 
sigent pose: he even admitted 
that if an independent commis- 
sion recommended free eiectioris 
for employees, or even if work- 
ers voted for other unions to 
represent them, he would still 
negotiate with CSEA because he 
had to “get out the budget”— 
a clear statement of his view of 
a union’s role in administration. 
STRIKE WINS 

But workers at Creedmoor 
maintained their strike, and hos- 
pital workers at four other state 
units expanded it, thereby up- 
setting Rockefeller’s budgetary 
plans. After ten days, while work- 
ers at other state hospitals were 
preparing sympathy strikes, the 
state administration gave in— 
they stopped negotiations with 
CSEA, and granted the workers’ 
demands for free elections. 

Three days later, the State 
Commissioner of Mental Hygiene 
and Governor Rockefeller decided 
that they had given up too much 
to the hospital workers. Rocky 
ordered Commissioner Miller to 
charge all 3,000 strikers with two 
counts each of misconduct under 
the Taylor Law. Workers con- 
victed of this charge could be 
fined and fired from their jobs: 

1 In addition, 13 “ringleaders” 
at Bronx State and Manhattan 
State Hospitals will be charged 
with “harassment and violence” 
against scabs. Each of the 3,000 
cases must be heard individually, 
and workers are already orga- 
nizing meetings to fight back. 
It is obvious that Rocky is des- 
perate when he tries this tactic; 
it will only further unite state 
employees. 

The successful strike should 
signal a new firmness among 
state employees in protecting 
their own interests. It shattered 
as well, illusions of Rockefeller 
and others that the state’s work- 
ers could be totally manipulated 
from the top, even with new'-style 
cooperative unions. 
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EDITORIALS 

French Workers Devalued 

While it may have come as a surprise to most of the world 
that De Gaulle refused to devalue the franc, it should have come 
as no surprise that the price for maintaining the value of the franc 
will be borne by the French working class. 

The new De Gaulle austerity regime will include a strict wage- 
freeze, while putting price-freeze measures on a voluntary basis. 
The billion dollar cut in government spending will include cutbacks 
not only in-the military establishment, but in subsidies for national- 
ized industries and the recently adopted revolutionary education 
reform, as well. An “added value” tax will add two percent to the 
cost of living for the average French worker. 

WORKERS BEAR BRUNT 

The French workers, who gained a 13 percent across-the-board 
wage increase as the result of last Spring’s demonstrations, had 
already begun to see those wage increases wiped out through price 
and tax increases. Unemployment has been running at 500,000, about 
two and a half percent of the working force — and the new austerity 
program will probably increase this figure substantially. 

As was to be expected, De Gaulle put the blame for the mone- 
tary crisis in France on the ten million workers and thousands 
upon thousands of students who challenged him — and came close 
to toppling him— last May. That it was conditions of life under the 
De Gaulle regime that gave rise to the revolt of the students and 
workers did not deter Le Grand Charles from denouncing their 
near-revolution as the “foul blow” from which France was still 
struggling to recover. 

He seized the opportunity to make clear the repressions that 
followed that revolt would get worse, not better: “Because the crisis 
started from the moment order was disturbed . . . the necessary 
measures must be taken to put an end to all agitation and demon- 
strations., all tumult and parades, that prevent work and offend 
sound-minded peeople, so that each man who has a duty to per- 
form, a post to hold, a function to accomplish, is able to do it 
conscientiously. ’ ’ 

CRISIS NOT SOLVED 

It is true that the economic concessions forced out of the regime 
this Spring created a panic among the French bourgeoisie, who, 
in the last six months, had managed to drain three billion dollars 
in gold out of the French gold reserves. Though De Gaulle was 
forced a( one point to station special police and troops at the bor- 
ders and airports, where people carrying suitcases full of French 
francs were stopped and sent back home— he referred only in pass- 
ing to the speculators who have transferred vast sums in French 
francs abroad in the last few weeks. 

His insistence on putting the blame for the present crisis on the 
backs of the workers and students has not solved the crisis of 
France. Intead, the heavy emphasis on the “law and order” issue, 
the renewed attack on the millions of workers and students who went 
on strike in May, and the adoption of austerity measures that are 
sure to make the lives of the workers more intolerable than ever— 
all point to the fact that he has merely postponed the day of reckon- 
ing, both, for his regime, and for the fate of the French franc. In 
fact, he may well have just hastened it. 


Vietnam Politics 

As ,the barbarous, still undeclared war in Vietnam drags on 
into its eighth year since American troops were first sent as “ad- 
visors” the South Vietnam, and the peace talks have turned into 
a ludicrous game of musical chairs in Paris, it becomes increas- 
ingly clear that all sides have been playing politics about peace— 
and thaf the stalemate will continue to drag on. 

The announcement of the bombing halt on the eve of the elec- 
tions was obviously not unrelated to an attempt on LBJ’s part to 
push Humphrey into the winning spot at the last moment. But 
LBJ’s impotent South Vietnamese puppet, Thieu, proved potent 
enough this time to ruin his game. Thieu’s arrogant refusal to 
participate in the Paris talks not only canceled them, but canceled 
LBJ’s chance to go down in history as a “peace maker,” as well. 

That South Vietnam has now agreed to come to Paris after all, 
can hardly be considered a sign of any new interest in peace on 
Thieu’s part, when he dares to send none other than that Hitler- 
loving despot, General Ky, as his chief peace- maker! 

NIXON’S MOVE > 

The day after Nov. 5, the problem of ending the war became 
Nixon’s, ‘ri6t LBJ’s — and, caught between the hawks and the doves 
in his own party, Nixon is certainly in no hurry to settle it quickly, 
one way Or the other. He is inheriting all the headaches of the old 
regime, arid has his hands full with plenty of problems right at 
honie: black revolt, student rebellion, poverty in the midst of afflu- 
ence, a soaring inflation— all of which are part of the total crisis, 
and none of which can be solved short of a total solution. 

Nixon’s attempts, for example, to curb inflation will surely 
mean taking it out on the workers, and being “nice” to big busi- 
ness — with the same sort of rise in unemployment we saw during 
the Eisenhower years when he tried to curb inflation. Insofar as 
the black revolt is concerned, Jesse Jackson of the SCLC put it as 
bluntly as.it-can be put: that problem will be decided by the black 
people themselves and what they do, not by Nixon and anything be 
tries to, do. 

TWO WAYS OF LIFE 

Under, these circumstances, though ail the crises at home are, 
of course, related to the war, it seems likely that Nixon will not 
rush to -do anything “drastic” on the war-front — anything drastic 
like ending it, that is. War seems to have become “a way of life” 
for American capitalism. The struggle against the war, however, has 
also become a “way of life”— for the Second America. Far from let- 
ting up, that struggle will have to reach new dimensions and new 
allies, until the question of war and peace will be decided by those 
whose lives are the stakes, not dhose who are playing the game. 



CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
AND THE LEFT 

People today are not clear 
about what they want and how 
to get it. Events in Czechoslo- 
vakia are showing up fresh 
contradictions all over the 
globe. 

Many American freedom; 
fighters condemned the Rus- 
sian invasion. So did Mao— but 
for his own reasons. Ho Chi 
Minh defended the Russians. 
The Czech, students declared, 
solidarity with toe student 
rebels of Western Europe. 
They, however, chant “Ho, Ho, 
Ho Chi Minh.”, f 

So do many of toe SDS youth 
in this country. Does that < 
mean they want the North 
Vietnamese model for the 
U.S.? Wouldn’t “Ivan, Ivan, 
Ivan Svitak” be a more mean- 
ingful slogan than “Ho, Ho, 
-Ho Chi Minh” if SDS really 
means what it says? 

Debray, meanwhile, says he 
thinks the CIA engineered the 
Czech crisis. They probably 
wish they could engineer such 
things. It would represent quite 
an improvement over their Bay 
of Pigs engineering. Debray 
reveals a basic contempt for 
people to think they could be 
so easily manipulated. 

Reader 

Florida 

* * * 

The three-day Hemispheric 
Conference to End the War in 
Vietnam here was a pretty 
miserable affair, all around. 

There were about 2,000 dele- 
gates from about 25 countries 
present. But the majority of 
the crowd so far as we could 
tell were heavily Russian-ori- 
ented. There were lots of Du- 
Bois people around. Ami old < 
Stalinists trying to be on aH 
sides at once. One woman f 
wore a McCarthy 1 button on <’ 
one lapel and a Dick Gregory 
button on the other. » » i ' 

There were the usual fights 
about Black Power and money 
was voted to have Bobby Seale 
of toe Panthers come to speak. 

One group tried to sell comes 
of your beautiful new pam- 
phlet, “Czechoslovakia: Revo- 
lution and Counter-Revolution,” 
but could only sell half a doz- 
en copies to that whole crowd. 
There were some SDS people 
there, but they were pretty ef- 
fectively overpowered. 

Outside, a group of Maoists 
was attacking Russia for be- 
ing in “open all-around collu- 
sion” with the U.S. and accus- 
ing toe delegates of being 
“Revisionists,” “fascists” and 
“Zionists.” ' 

Inside, resolutions were be- 
ing passed calling for the U.S. 
to abandon , the Vietnam war 
and stating that the best way 
to free Vietnam was to strug- 
gle against “imperialist ag- 
gression” in all countries. 

But we heard later that . 
when one group tried to 


introduce a resolution con- 
demning the Russian invasion 
of Czechoslovakia, they were 
stopped from reaching the ros- 
trum. The Panthers said the 
resolution would be embar- 
rassing to the Vietnamese 
delegations. 

I am sorry to sound so 
“old” but all I could think of 
‘ was that we seem no further 
ahead than we were over 30 
years ago when everyone al- 
lowed the Stalinists to kill the 
' Spanish Revolution from the 
inside, just as the Fascist^ 
were killing it from the out- 
side — on the grounds that an 
' independent line would “hurt” 
A the revolution. ■ 

It is shocking to see how 
easily some can break up 
toe true struggles for freedom 
despite their claims to be 
“against imperialism every - 
where” and “for freedom ev- 
erywhere”. When will the left 
ever learn that only an inde- 
pendent fight freed from ALL 
STATE POWERS can ever 
gain us true freedom? 

Old Politico 
Montreal 

* * * 

Disillusionment may come to 
many who have heretofore 
refused to a face facts vis-a- 
vis Russia. Yet the long list ;of 
inhumanities perpetrated by 
the Soviets should have been 
sufficient without the added 
weight of its military jack-boot 
in Czechoslovakia. 

Surely, with Russian “So- 
. cialism” showing itself to be 
only Russian Imperialism in a 
Red Shirt, as Hitler’s Nazism 
was German Imperialism in a 
Brown One, people more and 
more should be driven to the 
, .conclusion that flmperialism 
-.is Imperialism” whatever color 
> it operates under. 

W.Z.M: and W.AF. 

, , , , California 

» ■ * *' 

t The self-imposed myopia of 
. some of the New Left is tragic: 

Example: I saw a young 
, SDSer from Ann Arbor on a 
recent TV interview program, 
who proudly confessed that be- 
fore the program (on which an 
Indonesian ambassador was 
also to appear) they had tried 
to do a lot of homework about 
the slaughter of the Indonesian 
Communists after the downfall 
of Sukarno, in order to em- 
barrass the ambassador with 
their questions. 

To their surprise they could 
not find much in the bourgeois 
l press about , the slaughter. 
They thereupon decided to use ; 
the experience to point up the 
one-sidedness of the American 
press, instead. Their conclu- 
■r sion: the American press isn’t 
interested in reporting the 
.slaughter of Communists, but 
devotes headlines and pages of 
copy to the “nonsense” (Sic!) 
that is going on in Czechoslo- 
vakia. ii ■ 1 , P 

I was just sick to hear so 
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warped a statement from a 
supposed defender of “partici- 
patory democracy.” In the 
first place, if the Indonesian 
tragedy proved anything, it 
proved where following the 
Maoist line had led the Indon- 
esian CP. In the second place, 
to call the new page of free- 
dom struggles that the Czecho- 
slovak people are writing, - 
“nonsense,” proves where de- 
ciding everything only on the 
basis of whether it is anti-U.S., 
is leading the so-called “New 
Left.” 

Marxist-Humanist 

Detroit 

■ * * * " ii 

1 heard a withering analysis 
by Bob Consodine of the Rus- 
sians’ hypocritical excuses for 
invading Czechoslovakia. It : 
was excellent — - as far as it 
went. But it lacked balance. 

The U.S. uses the same par- 
allel hypocritical excuses in, 
for example, invading toe 
Dominican Republic, launch- 
ing an attack on Cuba, top- 
pling a Guatemalan govern- 
ment, carrying mercenaries to 
the Congo, or supporting a 
Hitler -loving dictator like Ky 
in Vietnam. 

Consodine pointed out the 
trouble the next president will 
have dealing with the Krem- 
lin, but doesn’t seem to see 
the difficulties other countries 
will meet dealing with the next 
U.S. president. • • 

That’s why toe Establish- 
ment’s self-righteous condem- 
nation of Russia is wasted 
breath. Hie world sees it as 
just so much more propagan- 
da. 

Reader 
Virgin Islands 

• 

THE COP RIOT 

When the American capital- 
ists themselves have to adroit 
that this is a white racist soci- 
ety (as the Kemer report did) 
—and that what happened in 
Chicago was a cop riot (as the 
Walker report just did) — what 
more is there to say? 

Hospital Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I have not found much that 
the Yippies say that I could 
agree with 100 percent, but 
when Abby Hoffman, said ol 
the Walker report that it was 
fine as far as it went, but noth- 
ing more would be done about 
it than was done about the 
Kemer report — he sure hit the 
nail on the head this time! 

Mother 

Chicago 

• 

CANADIAN 
DEPORTATIONS ? 

We wish to bring to your at- 
tention the case of Robert 

Sherwood who is being charged 

j with violating the Immigration 
Act (section 50f), namely, not 
divulging a criminal convic- 
tion upon his entry into Can- 
ada. 

This so-called “criminal* act” 
referred to, involved his par- 
ticipation in the civil rights 
movement in Chicago several 
years ago against segregated 
schooling, alongside such no- 
torious persons as Dick Greg- 
ory, and the late Rev. Martin 
Luther King. He was found 
“guilty” of disorderly conduct 
and resisting arrest, and fined 
$25. Even in reactionary 
Daleyruled Chicago, it is not 
listed as a “criminal” offense. 

A reason for such victimiza- 
tion of Mr. Sherwood could be 
that he is a draft resister and 
a member > of the Workers 
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League of Canada, and is 
actively engaged in working 
class politics. 

If the Government should 
prove successful in its court 
case it would create a danger- 
ous precedent for all political- 
ly-minded immigrants in this 
country, and open the way for 
mass deportations as happen- 
ed in the United States in the 
1950’s during the McCarthy 
period. 

It is of the greatest import- 
ance thgt all socialists, trade 
unionists and black militants 
make clear their opposition to 
this undemocratic move of the 
Canadian Government. 

Workers League 
Toronto, Ontario 

WAV • 

WAR AND PEACE 

Despite all the nice talk 
about peace on the part of the 
statesmen, they have never 
ceased for a single second in 
their preparations for war. The 
invasion of Czechoslovakia by 
Russia gave the western pow- 
ers an excuse for doing what 
they were already gasping to 
do. Feeling has been whipped 
up in o rder to justify the 
strengthening of the NATO 
forces. 

Russia., on the other hand, 
has been showing a display of 
naval strength from the North 
Sea to the Caspian, through 
the Mediterranean. 

British and American forces 
have be^ reinforced in the 
Mediterranean. America has 
resumed, the supply of arms to 
Greece. and, Russia and Amer- 
ica are /supplying arms at a 
feverish rate to Egypt and Is- 
rael, respectively. Threats and 
counter-threats are being made 
in regard to West Germany. 

An explosion on a world 
scale is inevitable unless the 
people fmd a way- to express 
their hostility to the war drive. 
The politicians and military 
men are only able to proceed 
in this niay because we allow 
them to' “(to it. 

II. M. 

, , ; Scotland 

- * * * 

Everybody knows it’s all a 
big game they’re playing— with 
our lives as the stakes. LB J 
could have told Thieu off any 
time he wanted to. 

The workers in our shop 
think LBJ was really helping 
Nixon, not Humphrey. In fact, 
we can’t really see much dif- 
ference between Nixon and 
LBJ on foreign policy. It’s only 
on the home front they may 
play the game differently. 

* Auto Worker 

Detroit 


I really appreciated Denby’s 
article on his hospital stay. My 
mother had the same test two 
months ago and was quite 
shaken by the whole thing. 

On top of that, the hospital 
lab made a mistake and for 
five days we thought she had 
diabetes and kidney trouble. 
Then a “consultant” doctor 
charged Medicare $310 for 
reading the test and saying 
hello and goodbye to her for 
21 days. These doctors that 
were so against Medicare are 
now going to use it to gouge 
the elderly. 


• - 

CLASS-CONSCIOUSNESS 

The ice between' LBJ and 
De Gaulle sure melted . fast 
opce it was clear that De 
Gaulle was going to solve the 
French monetary .crisis by 
taking it out of the hides of 
the workers. LBJ couldn’t wait 
to send congratulations and 
praise De Gaulle’s decisions. 
Capitalists sure know how to 
stick together in a crisis. I 
wish we were all as class-con- 
scious as they are! 

Worker 

Detroit 

• 

MARXIST-HUMANISM 

I broke with official Marx- 
ism some time ago, having be- 
come frustrated and disgusted 
with their arid dogmatism and 
empty polemics. The various 
communoid sects waste reams 
of verbiage castigating one 


another an exonerating them- 
selves from doctrinal heresy, 
while the real problems pass 
them by. 

They are rationalists in a 
very bad sense. Somehow they 
have abandoned both the realm 
of theory and the world of 
social struggles. 

That’s where N&L appeals 
to me: an attempt at dialogue 
between revolutionary work- 
ers and intellectuals, with a 
lack of formality and cant on 
both sides. 

By rescuing Marx from the 
dried-up minds of “orthodox” 
commentators and various 


It is my feeling that Erich 
Fromm’s book, Marx’s. View 
of Man* is -good in correcting 
uninformed- concepts of what 
this mao, taught. Socialist Hu- 
manism* > in my opinion, has 
little attraction. It seems to be 
■ • a hodgepodge of articles, 

• many of them uninspired (not 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s). 

Perhaps this is due to the 
meaningless of the word “so- 
cialism” today, and also the 
association of “socialism” with 
state bureaucracy, which has 
a deadening effect, just to 
think of it. I think the word 
hampers communication. 

Observer, 

Florida 

* * * 

I liked Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
article in Socialist Humanism 
very much. To use Capital 
as the basis of her discussion 
was the best way to show that 
Marx’s “humanism” and 
Marx’s “materialism” are not 
two entirely separate things. 
It was most interesting to 
read the essays written by 
those in Eastern Europe, as 
well. ! Reader 

Milan 

* * * - v ;. ; a .• 

I read an article about how 
“Reuther Fiddles While Auto 
Workers Burn” in a recent 
issue of Progressive Labor — 
and was struck with the con- 
trast between these Maoists 
and your Marxist Humanist 
approach. Whatever the truth 
of the information they give, 
and in spite of all their noisy 
working class talk, they seem 
to feel it their role to give 
orders, tell workers, and the 
UAW what to do. There are 
no quotes from workers them- 
selves, and individual workers 
in their article seem to have 
only the function of physical 
labor of carrying picket signs. 

. Reader 

Florida 


A Thank You and a Reminder 

WC wish to thank those readers who responded so quickly 
to our -Appeal for Help in continuing NEWS & LETTERS. 
It was especially good to receive so much help in the form 
of gift subscriptions which many of our readers ordered for 
friends they wanted to introduce to Marxist-Humanism. 

We are still a long way from the amount we need, how- 
ever. If you have forgotten to put YOUR check in the mails, 
please don’t put it off. WE NEED YOUR HELP. WE CAN’T 
CONTINUE WITHOUT IT. SEND IT TO: 

NEWS & LETTERS 
415 Brainard St., Detroit, Mich. 48201 

• I enclose $ as my contribution to keep News 
& Letters going. 

• Please enter my renewal ( ), new subscription ( ) 
for one year at $1. 

NAME .. 


ADDRESS 
CITY .. 
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I can’t help wondering how 
people can speak of the im- 
morality of “rioters” looting 
TV sets, but can accept the 
above doctor as a reputable 
member of the community'. 

Working Woman 
New York 


types of opportunists and poli 
ticians, and examining and ap> 
plying it anew, you are, I hope 
contributing to a reappraisal o; 
Marxism' by society as a whole 
which indeed seems already ir 
the air. New Readei 

Arkansas 
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TWO WORLDS 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 
Author of Marxism and Freedom 

Kolakowski On Alienation 

(Ed. Note: The following review was originally written for “The 
Activist student journal of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio.) 

* * * 

THE ALIENATION OF REASON, A History of Positivist 
Thought, by Leszek Kolakowski. Translated by Norbert Guter- 
man (Doubleday & Co., N.Y., 1968) 

The name of Leszek Kolakowski, the most original and most 
controversial philosopher in Poland, first came to the attention 
of the American public in 1956, when the existential questions he 
had raised, as well as the Humanism of Marxism he tried to re-estab- 
lish, came into head-on collision with official Communist doctrine. 
By the time the intellectual ferment in Poland reached its climax 
in the Hungarian Revolution, philosophy and revolution had indeed 
become inseparable. The Communist state labelled his views • 
as “Revisionist” and Professor Kolakowski came under violent 
attack. : 

Today the philosophic ferment in Poland again coincided with 
youth unrest and economic crises preparatory to revolution, not 
only in Poland, but in Czechoslovakia as well. This time a strong 
dose of anti-Semitism was injected into the attack on Professor 
Kolakowski. He was expelled from the Communist Party, removed 
as head of the History of Modern Philosophy at the University of . 
Warsaw, fired from any position at the University. 

* * * . */a*ii*! 

UNDER THE circumstances, it is only natural that the reader 
approaches a work by Kolakowski on several levels simultaneously. 

On one level runs a succinct narrative history of positive thought : .* 
which differs quite sharply from academic texts on that subject 
in this country. There is nothing dogmatic about the views 
presented either from a Marxist or bourgeois vantage point. The 
deceptively simple style and the emphasis on the informational” 
aspects of this history of a philosophic system so bent on “pure 
experience” and “demystification” of Reason, and seemingly so 
far removed from the concerns of Communism, do seem to add up 
to a subject with no inferences for Communism. By the time the 
reader reaches the last sentence of the work, however, he is Startled 
by the reality, the timeliness, the oppressive presence of some- 
thing unstated but implied. «■ 

"The philosophical work of our day,” Kolakowski concludes, “has iS! 
found itself caught — to a great extent under the influence of posi- 
tivist criticism — between the philosophy of life and the lurid Mant- 
chean vision.” (p. 219) 

It is then that the reader decides he better retrace his steps 
to the beginning. It is then he notes the title of the book — Alienation 
Of Reason — and begins to feel that the author’s critique of Posi- 
livism is an implied critique also of totalitarianism. It seems to, . 
this reviewer that Kolakowski is also asking the reader to work 
put some of the implications of the criticism of positivism for’ 
“our day.” 


IT IS QUITE a challenge to confront the book on that level, 
especially when one is conscious that it is not as easy to decipher 
Aesopean language in philosophic and -political tracts in “our day” 1 
as it was during Tsarist days. All Lenin had to tell the readers 
when, after the revolution, he reprinted an old text, was for him 
to keep in mind Tsarist censorship, and for the word, “Japan,” to 
read “Russia,” or for the expression, “scientific philosophy” to 
read “revolutionary Marxism.” Moreover, even were we able to 
read correctly the inferences, that is not all Leszek Kolakowski is 
saying, for this is a serious and original study of Positivism “in 
itself” — that is to say, outside of any relationship it might have 
to ouf day in state capitalist countries calling themselves Com- 
munist. ' ; ' 

“It is possible to begin the history of European positivist thought 
almost anywhere,” the author informs us, “for many strands we 
regard as of primary importance in contemporary positivist doc- 
trines had antecedents in antiquity.” (p. 11) 

Space forbids a reviewer from attempting to follow the author 
in covering the breadth and scope of the work. I shall, therefore, 
limit myself to the central points which, in the view of Kolakowski, 
entitled Positivism to be considered in its “diachronic unity,” 
despite the many transformations in each historic period not only 
from antiquity to Hume, but especially from August Comte who 
coined the words, “positive philosophy,” to our day when it still 
exists under the shortened term, Positivism. 

* # * 

“Positivism,” writes Kolakowski at the very start of his analy 
sis, “is a collection of prohibitions concerning human knowledge?’ 
(p.9) The chief of these prohibitions is any consideration of uni- 
versal concepts like Reason. Its demotion as an autonomous sphere,’ 
if not outright rejection on the ground that it could not be reduced 
to an observable fact, meant the discarding of everything that was 
not verifiable fact at the moment, and the elevation of science to 
a worship. Along with the elevation of science to a worship, ffiis 
“philosophic, or, if you wish, anti-philosophic revolution,” Kolakow- 
ski writes, has signalled the “doing away with subjectivity,” It ’ 
is against this that Kolakowski’s critique Is directed. 

' ■; .;. I- V ;<>•;> ,v. 

NOTHING SO sustains his anger as a philosopher and as simply’ 
a human being: “The primary aim of this subjectivism without' a 
a subject was to formulate the idea of a ‘pure’ experience” (p. 104) 
as if thought is no more than a reflex “like a knee jerk” and, 
indeed, Positivism had made it its aim “to track down those ele- 
ments in the current scientific image of the world that had been 
‘thought into’ it.” (p. 104), Positivism was determined to root this 
out, considering that metaphysics as a whole belongs in the dus(- , 
bin of the pre-seientific, pseudo-hypothesis and pseudo-problems. 

The trouble was, as Kolakowski beautifully demonstrates, that 
it wasn’t only “metaphysics” that Positivists eliminated but all 
knowledge, including that which was more meaningful than seienee, 
but not empirically verifiable. Their abandonment of metaphysics,” 5 
concludes Kolakowski, “applies not only to ontological and epis- 
temological reflection but to the historical and humanistic disci- 
plines, which the positivists lump together with metaphysics.” 
(P. 198) . , : „t, 

. _ . . (Continued on Page t) y . : 
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I Doing and Thinking j 

Worker-Student Alliance . __ _ 

Can Combat W allace-ism v Cr V ■ || 

By Bernard Wendell * 

There thas been much talk about and some action to- a h A * /\ ■ r f% : U « * 

ward the formation of a worker-student alliance to revolu- VI6QYC1 1 * IVIO VI I1Q ^/Ut* 01 KOCG llOlfCd 
tionize America. The Wallace phenomenon has put both ^ 

the intentions and the understanding of student revolu- , (Editor’s Note: We print be - force, a chief of police, a presi- them by the oppressor. And they 

tionaries to a severe and possibly decisive test. CUav^TZlbliJ IZeZh (Zthe « n J|’ 3 Suprem * C ourt a United understood that it’s really not 

,, ... . , , * 1 ^leaver spumic speecn tor me Nations, no matter what it is, true when they say that you have 

Wallace happily earned less<> — — — Nyt^_Cleav^ Defense Co mmit- i{ it stands ip the way of the to fight fire with fire-they knew 

of the white labor vote m the in terms of black mass revolt 'before his disame ar realization of these ideals, it has that you have to fight fire with 

recent election than had been vs labor racism.” we will never > ew aa V s oejore ms msappear- — _ 1 * 


frf » YOUTH 

Cleaver: Moving Out of Race Hatred 


(Editor’s Note: We print be- force, a chief of police, a presi- them by the oppressor. And they 
low excerpts from Eldridge dent, a Supreme Court, a United understood that it’s really not 
Cleaver’s public speech for the Nations, no matter what it is, true when they say that you have 
tlT’iTToi ea A^eEf f Z S % if u stands in the way of the to fight fire with fire-they knew 


recent election than had been vs. labor racism,” we will never before ms disappear- to g0 ^“thl garbage can of hi s : water, 

expected. Though his movement reach the workers. Opposition to * * * torv and we will not mourn its 

has receded, it is still present, Wallace can meaningfully be ex- ~ . , ... oassins bave attars f rom other 

waiting for an opportunity to pressed only in terms of “black Good afternoon my fellow ' * ‘ , ,, organizations in the black com- 

expand. This reactionary phe- mass revolt and labor vs. rac- human beings. All power to ^ lot ot people don t under- munity that have gone a little 

riomenon which reached out with ism,” that is, in terms of the the people! All power to SSIJrVL? to °. far and 0131 began to for- 

a degree of success to Northern workers’ own’ historic struggle the people! Party, confronted by mulate and incorporate irito their 

workers as well as to Southern against the division of the work- Because Thursday’s deadline maintain a emcictonm .Jj — | de °l°6 ies the principles of rac- 

poor whites will either overwhelm ing class on racial lines by agents ic Q w n* nonnio r ... . , - *® m - ® ut we never got uptight 


nAAP whitpq will either overwhelm in* *>lacc r»n rani Ailing hv aapntc • • i * * i u»«uwwi.d vuu&i&vem,* *uiu ic- 1 S m. But we never got Uptight 

T de W epe" X tommhment^f K^temto I a sk Tn? mlTh’^elyl howf ted . t0 f g ° * ?° 3 ^ ^ **** • • •?«*-■ 

r ". * e ap i ta,i ^ s ;,. No i about it. I’d just like to say that J “gJ?* «£?/ 


student alliance as America’s tion to the Wallace movement is r m ~haDDv about it Because if ^ e '' don and . B ®bby Seale, | 
onlv hone. Dnssible without faith that, as ! otnjfkinrt T’tm tni A/1 f/\ dn I 0r§3DlZ6(l tllC BldCfe 


only hope. 

ORIGIN OF WALLACE 


(We understood) that being 
consistent, taking a forthright 


possible without faith that, as anything that I’ve tried to do p ant i.„ r p ar t v d i<f it xJL a £. consistent, taking a forthright 
Raya Dunayevskaya put it, “the has caused them any trouble at . Pa ^ y \ dd position, and defending that po- 

' i ... 1 1 • . . . * ~ * ' 


For students in particular the 1 proletariat as a whole will regain aU> rm g i ad . 
mppanin? of Wallaee-ism is *ts good class sense. when t , 


real meeaning of Wallaee-ism is ™ g ooa c ass ense ' When I was committing crimes, out the operations of various ide. to do 'tWngs““^ And" ttat^black 

very difficult to understand. Liv- In our struggle against Wallace l always had trouble with my j 0 i o gies. They speculated upon to particular were not 

mg as most students do in an we must not be like the white paro i e officer ... But they never where all that would lead to. ^ ’ P 

atmosphere of abstractions and liberals who are . so obviously took me back until I committed * * * 

pure ideas, the reactionary ideol- more afraid of their own people another crime. They never ™ .. 

ogy of the Wallace movement j than of anything else. If radical- framed me. ^ tb i* 

has prevented many of us from ism is not based on the working j found out that when i got 0 ut 


experience in other organizations s ition against all who attack 
of black liberation. They checked us . . . was the principled way 


wnere all that would lead to. going to buy racism because 
* * * they have a history of struggling 

THEY CAME TO the conclu- against racism. They don’t want 
sion that it has always led to it. They’re not going to have it. 


has prevented many of us from ism is not based on tne working r found out that when 1 got out ^ “'. "'‘1 „ “ “T w Tl 

recognizing the fact that the Wal- class it is hollow abstract revo- and start ed talking about poli- Sf e ven of . T1 i ey .. may ** '” f ue ” c< : d to hs ' 

lace movement has its origins in lutionism based on nothing. The t5cs started talking about free - ^ * f °f ® , wMe ’ rf C0D ? e ! 

the unrest with the American need for a working class basis dotn started talking about the j ^ "L - 3 , S f C f ma " ,er l but 

system. I in theory must always be kept liberation movement . . not only ! f S f“ e ^ 3 ‘ J. 3 ® f 3c ' «ltamately they are going to re- 

The New Left has not devel- 80 tt can ** consoli - did I incur the wrath of my par- l * ce< * upon ^ em » inflicted upon c oil against it . . . 

oped a program that relates to \ dated in reality. 0 j e officer, but the entire de — _ * ^ _ 


ticed upon them, inflicted upon coil against it , 


Students at Cass 
March on Board 


vide and rule.” 


the dissatisfaction of the major- 1 The struggle against Wallace partment of correction . . . Stllfipntc nf* fnee WE HAD PEOPLE who would 
ity of Americans, that is, to the ' and the anti black, anti-student, * * * Ul VU99 go down to the courthouse on 

white workers. The New Left anti-labor fascism for which he THE TASK THAT is before us JUnfrll on Roorrl the days Huey New ton ap- 
wasted too many vital years wal- stands could signal the beginning today is nothing more and noth- *r»lirCII On DOUlU peared for trial . . . here would 

lowing in notions of student su- of the pulling together of the ing less than getting out of the DETROIT Mirh O n No- ^ , w £ ite P eop i^ f , rom the Peace 

periority and muttering about student power, workers’ power, bag of ethriocentrism and race vem he r ofi <?ome three- hnn ^ e3dom Par * y * .! * and 
“working class fascists.” and black power movements in hatred. Moving beyond that so Z-d C S Lwi had u F ° therS , and „ sist f s J ho 

Radirai intellectual snobberv opposition to the ideology and the that we can all realize our hu- , , ^ ass I ec "_ were hung up m cultural nation- 

must not be allowed to get in movement that threatens all three inanity and destroy utterly every- students marched Jx) the alism, and they stood up on the 
the wav We must find the nosi with a dangerous policy of “di- thing and anything, whether it Board of Education building steps of the courthouse and re- 
tiveTn the negative vide and rule.” be a political system, a police to demand that the board fused to march in the line around 

nve in tne negative. _____ put an end to unnecessary the courthouse because they 

Obviously, there is nothing posi- „ _ . spending of school monev couldn’t relate to white people. 

Students BattU ior X -‘X- 

Increasing Voice in Schools 

their insecure position in capital- uAiomnu a t ^ J J . some ten million dollars on a per- mwmiA 

1st society and against the ruling I MONTREAL, Quebec — dents decide where to go from f orm j n g arts and music addition . 

politicians and the double-dealing The Quebec Ministry of Ed- he lf \ . . . „ . ’ to an inner city school, North- have to be str wig enough, 

labor bureaucracy, expressed in uca ti on is experiencing a ne- tT °u l x alk 1 ! ng f western. Their plan is to get more while not yielding, not being Un- 

terms of opposition to the politi- !. 3t ” 1S ex P erlenc,n g a P e CEGEP students who took part white studeats into the a R black cle Toms no boots-lickmg no 
cally dominant liberal ideology nod of unusual qmet follow- in the occupations that the pre- school But with the condition selling out, but also be able to 
of those groups. ing its latest seige by angry sen * IuU wdl , not , ast for ‘ ong ' that Northwestern and other realize that there are white peo- 

Until an exulosive break oc- CEGEP (iunior college) stu- Stude “ t ? are a5 f« ady ^organizing schools in the ghetto are in , n0 pie, brown people, red people 

erf it Ts toevhahle that the ^ college) stu and building the ir strength for whit middle-class youth is go and yeUow people in this world 

curs, it is mevitanie tnat tne dents. At this moment, four the battle which lies ahead. None mg t 0 g0 there So the board’s who are totally dedicated to the 

?d£ r f!rf e ' th Hass Until 3 Of the CEGEPs have been °f th e problems which made the plan is already a failure. North- destruction of this system of op- 

society breaks down the domi- closed due to lack of student occupations necessary has been western> and the other schools, pression We welcome that, 

“/-ooneration” and a reign of solved > and tte Present repres- could use that money to improve we’re glad about that, and we 

nant ideas are naturally those coop § s i on can on lv brine more violent /nnXiKAnc tho admin- will alwavs be ooen to working 


the way. We must find the posi- 
tive in the negative. 

Obviously, there is nothing posi- 
tive in the Wallace movement 
itself. However, it could only gain 
such working class support as it 
got by capitalizing on the large- 
scale workers, unrest against 
their insecure position in capital- 
ist society and against the ruling 


Quebec Students Battle for 
Increasing Voice in Schools 


MONTREAL, Quebec 


politicians and the double-dealing The Quebec Ministry of Ed- 


of the ruling class. 

WALLACE OPPOSITION 
It is vital that we as students 


f orrn F . Kv tfAvwnmpnt sion can only bring more violent j their conditions, but the admin- will always be open to working 

J . At h ore studen t reactions. istration, as usual wants to reek, with that . . . 

prevails at most Of the Others. McGILL occupmo 1 lessly throw away needed money. * * * 

| Recent occupation at a dozen ; Meanwhile> at McGill Univer- j Another issue Cass students I’M THOROUGHLY convinced 


I’M THOROUGHLY convinced 


, 1 » 1 aivHuiriuiv, MV mvuiM ^ nuuwici IMUC V/OOS ovuucmo ( 

oppose the WaUace movement, of the schools have been sue- s i ty> the occupation of the Politi- are concerned about is that even- that, particularly, the young white 

But we will get nowhere by read- cessfully crushed by the govern- . ca j Science Faculty enters its tually the board will abolish Cass people in this country have no 

ing with middle class intellectual ment, and only one unit— Vieille, second week students are de- and send all of its “specialized” choice but to make a break, a 

arrogance and cracking clever Montreal— has achieved a lasting j manding one .third representation program to various high schools total break, with the decadent 

jokes about WaUace and calling student voice in the day to day l on all department committees, around the city. This Will mean heritage of this country ... and 

the workers who support him functioning of their school. [ students in English and Sociology the end of Cass and the end of to strike out anew . . . and move 

“rednecks” and “honkeys.” Such rules AND THREATS i have achieved parity with faculty any hopes for a half-way decent to the future, if there’s going to 

middle class prejudice has been ^ government directive issued in their departments. A recent education in Detroit. Cass is one be one. 

a great contribution to Wallace- j mmed i a t e ly after the students occupation of Ottawa University of the few schools in Detroit If we’re going to have it, we 

ism’s strength. went back ^ their classes at failed to give students a mean- where there is any real integra- have to grasp it from the mouth 

Wallace can only be opposed mos t 0 f the CEGEPs forbids un- ingful say in their university tion. — Cass High Student of a roaring lion ... 

in the name of the great ideals au thorized meetings, verbal or education. t n-e- ^ gp^^^-n-g-aiB-H-pgc-n-C-BO-n-B-PO-ri-g-S-PO-n-C E 

for which the working class has wr jtten criticism of administra- The coming Wednesday, Dec. 4, . I 

always struggled. If such opposi- tor s of faculty, and demands that the Quebec Minister of Education | | Tn ffftW MailV Thousands ! ! 

tion is posed by student radicals class€s be kept strictly accord- Jean-Guy Cardinal is running in M _ “ V “ “ “ ]| 

- - ing to the curriculum. The a by-election to fill the position ■ i nf VlPflianiPfiP PpflSaDts ! ! 


ing to 


curriculum. 
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penalty for students and faculty held by the late Premier Daniel 
who disregard these rules is ex- Johnson. Students have organiz- 
pulsion from the school. ed their own party — Pouvior 

„„ „ , ’Etudiant — to oppose M. Cardin- 

Thus the aftermati- of weeks a j A victory for the Minister 
of occupation has been broken wouM ^ ve ^ good opportun . 
promises, mcreased polarization % to become the next Uflion 

.^* e . students, and a general Nationale provincial leader. A 
disillusionment about Are de- defeat could end his reign as 

mands and leadership they had E duca ti 0 n Minister and would be 


followed. 

UGEQ (the Union General des 


a great victory for the students. 
Whatever the outcome, the stu- 


Etudiants de Quebec) is almost dents’ battle with the government 
completely ignored in any talk and the administrators of the 
about tile future. Local leaders CEGEPs will continue, and the 
have lost their following and a end is not yet in sight. 

[general chaos exists while stu- R. T., Montreal. 


Gone are days of tears and days of the hearse. 

Green has turned white while those young who once 
D rank and laughed, lie now, sunken skin where 
the clock’s been forgotten over their tombs; 

Thracian winds and flown October’s moon of 
Horror, carry no more burst surreal- 
istic steel and tears, now staled 
that were cried and sold to then another. 

Remember the hearse fulfilled, dead with 
Man and op’ning day, soft lined; yet the 
Green has turned white then dry ash, for time’s 
Crystal black watch bells have been wound; alone 
Night is soon to come, while Charon old torch 
flourescent and blurred, crosses the Styx. 

—Bffl 


jra f* »' * 
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Two World s 

Kolakowski On Alienation 

(Continued from Page 5) 

Thus, poiif&ist j^ieory gave up the potentialities of mankind 
for ‘Tacjts” and anything that was ndt at the moment a fact had 
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I Czech Students Forge Links With Workers 


for “facts’’ and anything that was ncft at the moment a fact had 
to fee discarded, as was the ease foftb Erflest Mach, a founder, 
at the turn of the century, of fempirio-Criticism, who though a 
scientist, said that the atom was but a “mental artifice.” As against 
this type of mechanical materialism on the very eve of the nuclear 
revolution, Karl Marx, who lived when Newtonian mechanics domi- 
nated the age, declared: “To have one basis for life and another 
-for science is a priori a lie.” We have been living under this lie 
ever since: the cultural crisis manifested in the philosophy of posi- 
tivism cannot be seen outside of the historical circumstances that 
gave rise to it. 

* * * 

KOLAKOWSKI implies, hut does not explicitly state, that, 
at its very birth, “positive philosophy” was a conscious reaction 
against Hegel’s “negative philosophy,” that is to say, the dialec- 
tics which does not affirm, but negate, reality, i.e., the status quo. 
Stahl, the German counterpart of Comte, openly proclaimed his 
intention> to destroy Hegelian philosophy because inherent in it 
was “the principle of revolution.” It is true that Positivism de- 
stroyed also the metaphysical illusions in natural science and 
thus freed the scientific temper of the age. Kolakowski holds on to 
this merit of Positivism, rejecting, : however, its worship of scien- . 
tism. Toward the end of the work : this rejection rises to a cres- 
cendo of emotion: 

“Suffering, death, ideological conflict, social clashes, anti- 
thetical values of any kind — all are declared out of bounds, mat- 
ter we can only be silent about, in obedience to the principle of 
verifiability. Positivism, so understood, is an act to escape from com- 
mitments, an escape masked as a definition of knowledge, 
invalidating all such matters as mere figments of the imagination 
Stemming from intellectual laziness. Positivism in this sense* is 
the escapist’s design for living.” (p. 210) 

And again: “The language it imposes exempts us from the duty 
of speaking up in life’s most important conflicts.” (p. 210) 

The reader must always bear in mind that when Kolakowski 
writes about speaking out on today’s conflicts, “our day” is never 
only a point of time, but also a point on the map of Europe, speci- 
fically the Communist state of Poland. Moreover, he must say 
what he has to say in terms of his subject matter, Positivism. 
The Positivist attitude to “metaphysics” is, precisely, the Com- 
munist attitude, so that when Positivists ascribe the failure of 
their proclamation of the end of “metaphysics” “once and for all,” 
ttbt to their scientistic doctrine, but to “human stupidity,” Kola- 
kowski’s remarks have a double edge to them: “They are not 
Seriously Interested in finding out why the social results of their 
#ork are so insignificant, nor why people continue to ask questions 
that science cannot answer.” (p. 198) 

<'■</ ■. i ‘ t , * * * 

THIS REVIEWER considers the above chapter, “Logical Em- 
tdridSsirt:“ A Scientific Defense of Threatened Civilization,” the 
most important chapter of the book. Both in its attack on science, 
“technological efficiency,” and “the pragmatic interpretation of 
truth” as well as in the way the author relates Positivism to the 
Specific historical period between the two world wars, Kolakowski 
is crying out his opposition. 

..C""" But, suddenly, Kolakowski sees merit in Positivism: “The sheer 
rigor of the positivist rules has awakened intellectuals to their 
own responsibilities, and in my opinion have been of practical aid 
in counteracting attempts to blnr the boundaries between the po- 
sition of the scientist and the obligation of the believer.” (p. 206) 

Anyone who is acquainted with Kolakowski’s most famous 
work during the 1957 period, History and Responsibility, can have 
no doubt about whom he is castigating. Moreover, Kolakowski re- 
turns to his critique of Positivism where institutionalized Com- 
munism can certainly see its reflection. 

* * * 

THIS QUEST for Reason and refusal to lose the identity of 
“Subject” will continue to “create” the individual as “something” 
quite unique, irresponsible, “negative,” i.e., revolutionary, and 
pushing history forward. And Kolakowski, in conclusion, therefore, 
jfbpeats the question that has been running like a red thread 
throughout his work: “How can we account for the peculiar fact 
that over many centuries human thought has ascribed to ‘Reason’ 
the ability to discover ‘necessary’ features in the world, and for 
so long a time failed to see that these features are figments of the 
imagination? The vast amounts of energy squandered in these 
explorations and the extraordinary tenacity with which they were 
carried on are worth pondering, all the more because the explorers 
were perfectly aware of the technological inconsequence of their 
efforts.” (pp. 215, 216) 

The reviewer must end with apologies to the reader for not 
letting him in on Kolakowski’s highly original views on the very 
topic that would no doubt most interest the American reader — 
the chapter on Pragmatism. He will need to read this for himself 
and, since it is a field with which he is familiar, have the special 
pleasure of comparing his views with those of Professor Kola- 
kowski. He .will, in any case, find this experience especially re- 
warding because the excellent translation by Norbert Guterman will 
make him forget that he is reading a translation. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 
tion in the establishment of work- 
ers’ councils as authority of en- 
terprjsp self-government within 
thfe ‘eiitdrprises. 

“9. Freedom of travel abroad 
will be guaranteed. 

“10. In the field of foreign poli- 
cy we must not take part in 
actions that are contradictory to 
the feelings of Czechoslovak 
people, the UNO Charter and 
General Declaration of Human 
Rights.” 

MODEST DEMANDS? 

These demands may seem mod- 
est. Yet they are based on 
Czechoslovakia’s internal situa- 
tion. The student claim for rec- 
ognition as a political force is 
revolutionary because it came as 
a complete surprise for the poli- 
tical leadership. At the very mo- 
ment when politicians are cajol- 
ing, the youth, this same youth 
turns against them. 

All this . happened at a point 
when no social group has emerg- 
ed with a comprehensive, clear 
cut program. Workers, still in- 
fluenced by the Communist 
Party, are partly disorganized 
and cannot claim a single or- 
ganizations to be their own. Intel- 
lectuals, as outspoken in their 
criticism of the ruling groups as 
possible, form a large pressure 
group but without a free press 
cannot influence public opinion. 
Farmers are almost without any 
political power at all. 

The students acted as a very 
conscious and well-organized 
force indeed. They were quite 
aware that their demands would 
hardly be met. But, as one of 
their representatives put it, they 
“wanted to test their ability for 
action.” They also wished “to 
test the nation’s unity as well as 
the possibility to realize this 
unity throughout the nation.” Set- 


ting “rational unity” against the 
“emotional” unity following Aug. 
21, the students tried to gain 
more self-consciousness as a step 
to future action. 

The students deliberately 
sought allies, above all among the 
workers. Their flying delegations 
visited most of the big factories, 
especially in big cities like 
Prague and Brno. Many factories, 
on the other hand, sent repre- 
sentatives to some colleges. 

Though not prepared for an all- 
out strike, the workers neverthe- 
less were willing to openly show 
their solidarity by means of a 
token 15-minute strike on the 
third day of the sit-in, on Nov. 
20. On the whole, about 150 fac- 
tories — small as well as big — 
took part in some sort of a soli- 
darity movement. 

HIGH SCHOOL ALLIES 

Another quite unexpected ally 
was found in the high school 
youth. This was surely the first 
time in Czechoslovakian history 
that high school students went on 
strike. With rare exceptions the 
entire body of university profes- 
sors also stood unified behind the 
student action and behind the 
students’ demands. 

There were numerous solidarity 
manifestations on the part of 
other social groups and the pub- 
lic in general: one firm sent 
sausages to the strike committee 
of the Prague School of Econo- 
mics; 7,000 eggs came from one 
agricultural cooperative alone; 
the Prague military hospital gave 
soup; bakers sent pastries. 

Journalists, painters, writers 
and musicians visited the col- 
leges to entertain the students 
and to ask for the students’ 
opinions. A wave of identifica- 
tion with the students’ demands 
went through Bohemia and Mora- 
via. 


The situation in Slovakia was 
rather different. University 'stu- 
dents there are not as tightly 
organized as their Czech col- 
leagues. One of the key posts 
in the students’ movement is be- 
ing held by the son of Gustav 
Husak, the first secretary of the 
Slovak Communist party, a man 
deservedly called “neo-conserva- 
tive.” But a part of the Slovak 
universities went on strike any- 
way. 

STUDENTS DEFY 
GOVERNMENT 

The government was very 
much angered. Since the strike 
was extremely quiet on the out- 
side and perfect order was kept 
inside the occupied buildings, 
there was no apparent reason to 
suppress the sit-in by force. How- 
ever, from the point of view of 
the government, no political con- 
cession could be made. 

The presidency of the govern- 
ment appealed, therefore, to the 
students to end the strike. In 
defiance of the government, the 
students, anxious to show their 
independence, answered by ex- 
tending their sit-in one more day. 

On Thursday, Nov. 21, the 
strike ended. This decision was 
preceded by meeting of student 
leaders with the leadership of the 
country. Secretary Dubcek and 
President Svoboda being among 
the present. Following the end of 
the strike the government prom- 
ised to analyze the reasons of 
the sit-in and to meet and inform 
student leaders on political ac- 
tions it is preparing. 

Thus the student movement 
showed its relative strength and 
its ability to rally large masses 
behind its demands if these de- 
mands express the masses’ de- 
sires. The significance of this 
quest for freedom cannot be over- 
estimated. 


Ireland’s Catholics Protest Vicious Persecution 


By Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 
While, with strong justifi- 
cation, we have opposed dis- 
crimination in many parts 
of the world of Jews, Ne- 
groes, and other racial mi- 
norities, we have overlooked 
the glaring acts of discrimi- 
nation that take place every 
day across the Irish Sea. 

There was discrimination 
against Catholics in Northern 
Ireland long before the country 
was dismembered, but the forces 
of “law and order” have been 
able, since 1920, to intensify the 
bigotry. The recent brutal attack 
on a civil Tights demonstration, 
in Londonderry, spotlighted the 
situation for the people on this 
side of the Irish Sea. 

Northern Ireland is the only 
place in the United Kingdom 
where every policeman is armed, 
and where persons can be held 
in detention without trial. The 
armed police are supplemented 
by the “B” Specials who are 
part-timers trained in the use of 
fire-arms. 

Then there is the Special 
Branch always on the watch for 
“troublemakers.” Clubs and other 
organizations not favorable to the 
to the views of the Unionist Party 
are banned. Men like the Rev. 
Ian Paisley, an apostle of anti- 
Catholie hatred, is allowed free 
scope for his activities. 

ONE MAN, 16 VOTES 
Constituencies are so arranged 
that a majority of Unionists are 
certain to be elected. Single per- 
sons who are not householders 
have no vote. In municipal elec- 
tions a person in business can 
have as many as 16 votes. In 
Londonderry, two-thirds of the 
population are Catholics, but they 
can only elect eight members as 
against twelve by the other one- 
third of the population. 

The 'allocation of houses is in 
the bands of the Mayor, who is 


a member of the Unionist Party, fighters for Irish freedom were 
Catholics are discriminated non-Catholics. For many years, 
against in regard to housing and the Pope and the Irish hierarchy 


employment. 

PARTITION 

Religious intolerance was fos- 


supported British rule in Ireland. 

It suited the interests of the 
Irish employers and reactionary 


tered bv the opponents of Irish P° htlcians that Catholic and 

leieu uy tuc uppuiieuu> ui himi + ^ wrnrkoro par»h 

frpodnrn and nlavpd a nart in **ure.sialll WurKers lignt edLii 

bringing about th, fraud o, Par- f' "gFSS&i ‘SS 
tition. It was the agitation of « sftoum be recauea, started 

British and Irish Tories that gave when . England was a Cathollc 
rise to the suggestion that the coun ry ' 


North should be separated from 
the rest of Ireland. 


The Catholic people of London- 
derry have demonstrated against 


The move by the Lloyd George a . cts . of discnmmation by the peo- 
Government was a fraud. Not Plem power They have been met 
only did it dismember Ireland, Wlth pollce brutality, 

but Ulster was dismembered. It would be very foolish of us 

Three counties of Ulster are part ^ we were to become complacent 
of the Irish Republic while the ab »ut the situation. Northern Ire- 
other six come under the Gov- land is allowed representation in 
ernment of Northern Ireland. the British House of Commons, 
This was done by the British and Britain subsidizes Northern 
Government so as to ensure that Ireland to the extent of £100 

the Tories, called Unionists, million. For these reasons, if for 

would be in power, and that she no other, the British Government 
would have a military base in ha s a duty to do something about 
Ireland the scandalous situation in North- 

It should be emphasized that Ireland. We should raise the 
Partition did not have the sup- ™ atter in , . our , trade K “ nlons and 
port of a single political grouping ot ? er work ' ng class J .' . 
in Ireland. Not one Irish M.P.- In ™* ard to Partition, that is 
not even an Irish Tory-voted in a f robl ? t m Irish people to 

fhn n solve. It will not be solved if 


the House of Commons for the 
Bill to impose Partition. 

DIVIDE AND CONQUER 


religious discrimination is tol- 
erated. We must show our com- 
plete abhorrence of what is hap- 


The religious issue is a false I pening in Londonderry and in 
issue. Some of the outstanding other parts of Northern Ireland. 
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Miners Must Control Safety 


(Continued from Page 1) 
production quotas and the fantas- 
tic profits they make from the 
labpr of the coal miners. 

WANT OWN CONTROL 

During the United Mine Work- 
ers’., convention held in Denver, 
Colo., this year, delegates de- 
manded that UMW president, 
"Tony” Boyle, insist on a con- 
tract provision to give miners the 
power to enforce coal dust control 
idea surest see p. 2 editorial, Nov. 
1968 N&L). Boyle, instead, de- 
cided to bypass the rank-and-file 
and transfer the problem of dust 
control to the field of national 
legislation, by seeking an amend- 
ment to the federal mine safety 
laws. 

What is much more revealing, 
however, is the difference be- 
tween Boyle, speaking to miners 
at the UMW convention, and 
Boyle, speaking before TV cam- 
eras in Farmington, W. V., after 
the explosion. In Denver, Boyle 
told UMW convention dele.gates 
that - the explosion and disease 
dangers of coal dust can no 
longer be accepted as “an inher- 
ent part of the industry.” Before 
the TV cameras, he said, “ . . .as 
long as we mine coal, there is 
always this inherent danger of 
explosion.” 

Nothing could be farther from 
the truth than the statement he 
made before the TV cameras, and 
what is more, every coal miner 
knows -it. To be sure, so long as 
the present mine safety laws and 
their enforcement is concerned, 
the dangers of explosions will not 
only be there, they will be guar- 
anteed to occur. This is so not 
only because there are not, and 


by many years because of these 
infections. To give a long-range 
idea of the truly staggering toll 
in miners’ lives that company 
contempt for safety has reaped, 
there have been over 100,000 coal 
miners killed underground since 
1900, and over a million injured. 
SINCE THE LAW 

It is also apparent from an- 
other set of figures: since the 
present federal mine safety law 
was passed in 1952, over 5,000 
miners have been killed under- 
ground, and 250.0000 seriously in- 
jured in accidents. This is the 
disgraceful record of safety in 
the too-bloody hands of mine 
management and its compliance 
with the law. 

The mine owners are a power, 
ful group, and they have success- 
fully defeated every effort to 
strengthen mine safety laws in 
Congress. The owners of this 
multi-billion dollar industry do 
not only extend their influence 
into the halls of Congress, they 
literally dictate to state gover- 
nors and legislatures in such 
states as coal rich West Virginia, 
the state producing the largest 
amount of coal in the nation. 

And insofar as the Federal 
Bureau of Mines is concerned, 
even Senator Gaylord Nelson of 
Wisconsin felt forced to charge 
on the basis of its records that 
“The bureau appears to be little 
more than a coal industry mouth- 
piece, failing to foster safety 
studies, failing to take the initia- 
tive in recommending stronger 
legislation to the Congress, and 
failing to enforce existing laws.” 
ONLY 18 “SAFE” 

An example of how lax the 


can never be, enough federal | federal mine inspectors are can 
mine safety inspectors to enforce ! he seen from their own records 
the laws, but also because they j of inspection last year: of the 
don’t even enforce the present j 5,400 underground coal mines in- 
laws when they discover viola- ! spected, only 18 were found to be 
tions. | free of law safety violations, or 

DAILY VIOLATIONS less than one-third of one per- 

There is not one single miner cen £ Ma i or violations were found 
who works underground who does ‘ n 82 Percent of the mmes-but 
not know that from the time he not ° ne was closed down > des P lte 


goes into the mine at the begin- 
ning of his shift until he comes 
out, he will be violating safety 
laws and practices more than he 
will be following them. This is 
not because he wants to, but be 


the fact that federal mine inspec- 
tors have the authority to order 
a mine closed if there is “im- 
minent” danger. 

Can anyone believe that there 
could be these thousands of viola- 


cause if he does not, he will be tions if coal management even 
discharged remotely considered it important 

at all? Management merely con- 
It is simply that if every safety. inspections as nuis- 

practice prescribed by law was and certain , nothing that 

carried out, production and prof- has £ , )e „ ed with . ^ 
its would be slashed, and the coal have th}s attHude because u has 
companies will never tolerate 


been confirmed in their experi- 
ences with state and federal in- 


that. While it is true that some 
Of the safety laws written in 1952 gators* 

are outmoded and simply cannot, p may be even more re- 
be applied to conditions of to- ^ inspectors will 

day’s automated coal mines it is often mine mana g e ment to 

also true that even a completely ^ thera of inspections. This, 
new law, while certainly needed, Qf c management an 

will not solve the problem. , opportuni t y to correct some of the 

more obvious violations that have 
usually existed for many months. 
Even so, the thousands of viola- 
tions are still found. 

KNEW OF VIOLATIONS 
In the Jamison No. 9 mine, 
for example, the reports of the 
federal mine inspector during ex- 
aminations in August showed re- 
peated visible Violations of both 
unsafe accumulations of loose 
coal dust and a lack of rock dust, 
a limestone powder which is re- 
quired to be scattered in the mine 
in such quantities as to prevent 
the coal dust from exploding. 
These, of course, are among the 
most serious of violations, and 
they can remain uncorrected only 
at the peril of the miners’ lives. 
The failure to correct them at 
the Jamison mine is tragically 
apparent. 

Safety in the mines can only 
be enforced by those whose lives 
depend upon safe conditions, the 
rank-and-file coal miners who are 
at the point where they can ef- 
fectively do something about it, 
at the face of the coal. So long 
as it takes for them to win this 
power to make mine safety a 
reality, so long will the daily un- 
derground carnage and death con- 


The basic problem is the same 
one that is at the root of every 
major problem in every major 
industry: the mine owners are 
riot in business to save miners’ 
lives or to keep them from being 
injured any more than the auto, 
steel, or other companies are in 
business to protect the health and 
welfare of the workers in those 
industries. 

MONEY WINS 

They are in business to make 
a profit. If it becomes a question 
of paying for needed safety equip- 
ment or losing production to be 
safe, there is no contest between 
the lives of men versus money — 
money always wins. 

Money and coal company prof- 
its have been winning at the re- 
cent rate of about 220 to 250 
miners killed each year, with the 
total to exceed 300 deaths this 
year. This does not include the 
high injury rate of course, which 
in 1967 maimed over 6,300 min- 
ers, nor the thousands who are un- 
counted but who die of lung dis- 
eases caused by long inhalation 
of the coal dust. 

There are an estimated 90,000 
eo'al miners who are suffering 
from such respiratory disease^ 
kftd Whose 4 li^es wifi be 'cut 
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Our Life and Times 

By Peter Mallory 

Protests in Russia Expose Growing Discontent 


The funeral of Aleksei Kos- 
terin, a Russian writer with 52 
years membership in the Com- 
munist Party before his re- 
cent expulsion, became the 
scene of the most open protest 
against Russian totalitarian- 
ism to be seen in recent years. 
The brief eulogy was delivered 
by his old friend, Major Gen- 
eral Pyotr Grigorenko, who re- 
cently led another demonstra- 
tion at the trial of five people 
arrested for protesting the in- 
vasion of Czechoslovakia. 

While 300 looked at the cas- 
ket surrounded with wreaths 
bearing slogans “For his 
struggle against Stalinism” 
and “From his comrades in 
the prisons and camps,” Major 
General Grigorenko, now dis- 
missed from the Red Army, 
delivered a ten minute eulogy, 
despite numerous attempts by 
the authorities to interrupt 
him. 

“In farewells it is usually 
said, ‘Sleep quietly, dear Com- 
rade.’ We will not say this,” 


began Grigorenko, glancing 
down at the visage of his 
friend. “In the first place, he 
will not listen to me. He will 
continue to fight, anyway. In 
the second place, it is impos- 
sible for me without you, 
Alyosha. You sit inside me, 
and you will stay there. There- 
fore, do not sleep, Alyosha! 
Fight, Alyosha! Burn all the 
abominable meanness with 
which they want to keep turn- 
ing eternally that damned ma- 
chine against which you fought 
all your life,” 

Grigorenko urged the listen- 
ers to work for the persistent 
development of genuine Lenin- 
ist democracy and denounced 
the current totalitarianism that 
hides behind the mask of so- 
called Soviet democracy, as its 
antithesis. 

He condemned the regime in 
which Aleksander Solzhenitsyn 
is unable to publish his works, 
while the consensus of the 
Soviet literary community 
claims he is the country’s most 
important writer. He praised 


other writers, now in jail for 
criticizing the regime or op- 
posing the Czechoslovakian in- 
vasion. y ;r 

Among those present were a 
group of Crimean Tartars, 
whose rights had been defend- 
ed by Mr. Kosterin in his writ- 
ing. Kosterin had, since his 
release from Stalin’s prisons, 
defended various national mi- 
norities persecuted by Stalin- 
and never fully rehabilitated 
by the present regime. Kos- 
terin was among the 12 Soviet 
intellectuals who sent a letter 
to the Budapest meeting of the 
pro-Moscow Communist Par- 
ties in February protesting 
“the trampling on man in our 
own country.” 

It is inspiring to see men 
like Grigorenko, Kosterin and 
hundreds of other fearless- 
fighters raise their voices in 
protest under the very noses of 
the totalitarian, de-humanized 
regime and suffer imprison- 
ment or death rather than give 
up the principals of Leninist 
democracy. 


ITALIAN STRIKE 

Over 12 million Italian work- 
ers, from one end of the coun- 
try to the other, conducted a 
one-day general strike for the 
purpose of obtaining higher 
pension and social security 
benefits and to protest the 
ever-rising cost of living. 

The students left the univer- 
sities and high schools and 
marched alongside the workers 
to support their demands and 
to add one of their own: an 
end to the antiquated and in- 
adequate educational system. 
For 24 hours the entire coun- 
try was at a standstill and the 
result — ■ the government re- 
signed. 

It has been said many times 
that Italy was on the threshold 
of revolution, yet the last peo- 
ple to call for it would be the 
leadership of the so-c ailed 
radical parties, the Socialists 
and Communists. A five-day 
debate in the United Socialist 
Party of Italy agreed on only 
one thing, to remove “United” 
from their name. The disgust- 
ed rank and file threw their 
delegate badges at the plat- 
form, shouted “farce” and 
“fakers” and broke up the 
party conference. 

Little is expected from the 
new Italian crisis except an- 
other compromise government, 
the 29th since World War II. 
So long as the Italian fat cats 
get fatter at the expense of 
the workers and the Italian 
political parties are what they 
are, institutions to maintain 
old political leaders in power, 
there can be no change. 

The one new encouraging 
sign is the new unity of work- 
ers and students, which united 
as they are, could overthrow 
the old political leadership, 
and the government, and get 
the church off their backs. 


DETROIT DAILY 

The Detroit News, the more 
reactionary of the two Detroit 
daily newspapers, is girding 
itself for war against the black 
community. After depriving 
the people of the city of news 
during a nine-month news- 
paper strike, the fearful man- 
agement replaced the glass 
windows around their building 


with concrete block, installed 
steel doors, posted guards in 
the lobby and will permit no 
one into the upstairs offices 
without a special security pass. 

The newspaper, which prints 
a daily “crime blotter” article 
which consists of a long list of 
muggings, holdups, rapes and 
murders with the details of the 
racial origin of the victims and 
accused assailants, has 
aroused the ire of the entire 
Negro community, which is 
boycotting the paper. 

One editorial employee com- 
mented, “This is very demor- 
alizing. We make jokes about 
it because you have to laugh 
so you don’t cry.” 

A disgusted reporter com- 
mented, “There are more im- 
portant things to do in this city 
than to brick up windoiws and 
wear I.D. cards.” 


NAACP IN TROUBLE 

The dismissal of Lewis M. 
Steel from the legal staff of 
the NAACP for writing an 
article critical of the Supreme 
Court, has touched off an ex- 
plosion inside the organization 
that has resulted in the resig- 
naton of the entire legal staff. 

If the dismissal of Mir. Steel 
had taken place under similar 


circumstances in any other 
bourgeois organization, the hue 
and cry could have been justly 
raised that his civil rights had 
been grossly violated since 
neither Mr. Steel or his super- 
ior had been notified of the 
dismissal. That it took place 
in the NAACP makes the vio- 
lation of human rights even 
more flagrant. 

The dispute brings to a head 
the basic differences within the 
organization between the old 
guard, who believe that all 
civil rights cases must be 
fought before the courts, and 
the younger elements, who be- 
lieve that a more militant ap- 
proach with the full utilization 
of mass protests is a more 
effective method of struggle. 

The recent condemnation by 
the national executive board of 
other more militant black 
leaders marked the first open 
split in which one segment of 
the black community has open- 
ly attacked another. 

“The problem,” said one 
young Negro lawyer, “is that 
the NAACP, and especially its 
board of Directors, is, in ef- 
fect, a de facto arm of the 
Federal Government. Why else 
would they find it necessary to 
defend the Supreme Court?” 
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